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ABSTRACT 

This report describes a study that examined the 
process of educational reform and sought to determine how and why 
internal changes occur in the evolution of an educational program. 
The author studied the progress of four educational reforms in the 
Brunswick-Freeport area of midcoast Haine, including the introduction 
of significant changes in the Freeport elementary schools from 
1969-74y the introduction of a large open-structured elementary 
school in Brunswick from 1970-74^ the founding and implementation of 
a private free school in Freeport from 1 969-74 ^ and the establishment 
and implementation of an Upward Bound project at Bowdoin College from 
1966-73. Part 1 of the report establishes the framework and 
scientific basis for the study. Part 2 identifies and discusses the 
basic factors that interact in the change process and traces the 
history of the four educational reform programs. Part 3 presents the 
author's conclusions^ including findings relevant to the specific 
hypotheses identified at the start of the study and some general 
findings that evolved during the course of the study. The appendix 
contains a copy of the questionnaire used in the study and a list of 
people interviewed during the study. (Author/JG) 
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Preface 



The Freeport Public School System in nid-coast Maine 
experienced a series of events in 1969/1970 which led to 
pronounced changes. The tide of change swept over the priiaary 
schools, partly inundated the middle school and lapped at 
the edges of the High School. The wave of change receded, 
affecting the iMiddle School very little, the High School 
even less. But it left in its wake an elementary system which 
from being one of the worst in the state has come to be regarded 
as one of the best. 

Starting already in the late sixties^ there was planning 

afoot for a new, innovative primary school in Brunswick, a 

neighboring town. These plans deepened, and expectations 

were high when at last the building was completed and a new 

elementary school (K-5) "without walls" opened in the fall of 

1972. Yet the impact on the rest of the system has been 

modest if not minimal and the new school itself, far from realizing 

the intent of the original rhetoric, has largely adapted itself, 

and 

or been adapted/ to the administrative/pedagogical norms of 
the prevailing system. 

The Upward Bound Program at Bowdoin College in Brunswick, 
from its inception in 1966, has had the triple goal of (a) helping 
a selected number of poor teenage kids from Maine's poorest 
counties to overcome their disadvantages and learn to "make it" 
in a middle class world; (b) helping these teenagers develop 
a greater sense of self and of values consistent with the 
ideals of equality and a just social order; and (c) affecting 
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tor tne oecter wnerever possiwxe uiic ow^-aoj. cv-«w«w*w.»«.- 
environment from which these teenagers came. The first goal 
?v-3 consistently been accomplished, the second much less so, 
and third almost not at all. 

Collins Brook School, near Freeport, opened in 1969 as 
a new, free school both for day kids in the neighboring communities 
and for boarding kids from out of state. Begun with much 
idealism about the possibilities of f reedom-to-learn and 
£reedom-in-learning, the school faced and barely managed to 
weather successive crises: personal, financial, and ideological. 
It evolved a structure which was both consistent and not con- 
sistent with the original intent. One of the few free schools 
in Maine (of which there were many) to survive for this long, 
Collins Brook School, as of the spring of 1976, faces tough 
choices and difficult realities. If it can survive, it 
offers a structure and way of life which can be a genuine 
alternative to prevailing patterns of education. 

How and why do these -internal" changes in the evolution 
of a program take place? That is the guiding question of this 
inquiry. Part One establishes the scientific basis for the 
inquiry. Part Two identifies and develops basic factors that 
interact in the process of change; and carries forward the 
history of the four educational reform programs under review. 
Part Three contains the conclusions of the inquiry, both the 
specific hypotheses which I* was concerned to verify at 
the outset of the research, and the more general findings 
which evolved out of f;he process of the inquiry itself. 

In the remainder of the preface I describe several dimen- 
sions of this inquiry which interact to form a "philosophic 
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core" of my approach to social reality. I did not have this 
approach when I began the study, though many pieces of it 
were there; instead it grew out of the process of doing the 
study. The several dimensions are the concepts of action and 
growth; the dialectics of rebellion; and the concept of 
structure* 

First, this is a study of action . I exa^^nine how people 
strive consciously to intervene in the flow of activity, both 
within and without established institutions, in order to 
accomplish a change in direction. 

The area chosen to exa^nine action is education. As I 
indicate in the first chapter this is partly the result of 
ray experience in educational development both in Africa and 
in this country. I sense however a deeper, theoretical con- 
nection. Education, of all human activities, seems most to 
aira at growth — and I attribute to action the manifestation 
of a general human passion, and need, to grow. By < rowth I 
understand not only the expansion of knowledge about things, 
but equally an expansion of the human power to know, to learn, 
to gain new opportunities, and to experience a greater reali- 
zation of the self — however minimally or "materially" that 
self-realization is expressed. The attempted expansion in 
that kind of human power is a major element in movements for 
educational changer though it may well be near the core of 
movements for change in general. 

Action contains a strong element that is closely linked 
to the passion for growth. Action is the deed, however rainute 
or grand; however short or protracted in its complexity and 
duration; however particular or universal in its scope. Our 
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language confuses us however if we only understand by the .deed 
« thing that happened, or a "dead** event, or a piece of be- 
havior having external dimensions and consequences only. A' 
deed is not like an atom^-or what an atom was once thought 
to be before it was "split." Like the atom, so too the deed 
needs to be split. The deed, the many connected deeds com- 
prising an event, and the severality of events that define 
a direction and evolve an enduring structure: these all must 
be examined in their character as lived states of social 
being and social interaction. Their character as deeds must 
be preserved, yet the how of human exchange and inter-change 
must becone the focus of attention. Or say that we need to 
examine the what of that which is striven for as it becomes 
translated in and through the how. We need to shine the search- 
light of our investigations in such a way that we illumine 
how the what alters its scope and charar:ter in the process 
of translation. 

Though action manifests the struggle for expansion and 
growth, it is and remains problematic. It is life as lived 
through conscious beings encountering the "material" of 
existence and through the encounter seeking to surpass it- 
self. Falling back and "failure' is part of the risks of 
the encounter. 

It, as has been said, a study of action finds ready 
naterial in the world of education because of the latter's 
jasic concern for growth? similarly, a study of action is 
aore likely to find ready material in movements or programs 
for change. In situations of change there is overt inter- 
vention. The Burfaco of things is churned up, as in a storm. 
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In such situations, the dynamics of human interaction, which 
usually transpire beneath the surface in the normal ongoing 
flow of activity, tend to be more exposed to view. Action in 
situations of change therefore is easier to study, easier to 
get at. 

A study of this kind has both a practical and a theoretical 
intention. By focusing on the how of change, it hopes to 
clarify the factors in-real-life that need to be understood 
by the practitioner. But by focusing on change as the problem 
of action it draws attention to action as itself a category 
of human experience yielding knowledge of the human condition. 

Contrary to what might be expected, studies of action 
are not plentiful. Studies are copious on the motivation of 
leaders (and followers); on ideology; on communications; on 
images of a new society and on intentional communities; on 
people's responses to issues churned up in situations of 
change; on the results of change; and (though to a lesser degree) 
on the historical stages of development of a movement for 
change, whether evolutionary or revolutionary. 

But neither social science hitherto, nor an earlier 
political economy, nor yet political philosophy in its long 
history of explorations, has paid much serious scientific 
iittention to the dynamics of human action. This may in good 
part be ascribed to two contrary responses to life (and thus 
to nature and to conscious activity in history) which have 
deeply affected the structure of human culture and the kind 
of science that is carried on. These two responses are, first, 
the tendency to stand in awe and fear of nature and history. 
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and thus to depreciate the validity of conscious human inter- 
vention; and second, a tendency to rebel against this posture 
and to affirm man's need, and right, to dominate nature and 
to create himself through history in accordance with his own 
purposes. The first finds typical expression in certain kinds 
of religious withdrawal — the myth of "heaven's my destination — 
I will by faith pass through this veil of tears." The second, 
partly a secular reaction to this, may be called the Baconian 
myth — it seeks to organize and even force the material of the 
world into fully planned, pre-calculated patterns and structures. 
The first tends to retreat from action. Or, responding to it 
romantically, it worships action in the form of heroic biography, 
as for example, in the "lives of great men,** a type of literature 
that, though interesting, is a haloed caricature of the nature 
of hujnan deeds. The second effaces action altogether. Action 
is replaced by the aspiration Cor harmonious, controlled behavior. 
The formulas that are applied often try to use, as it were 
against themselves — after the fashion of Hobbes — the perceived 
antinomies of the human condition in order to effectuate perfect 
harmony. The paradigm of the capitalist market is a leading 
case in point. 

One is offered by these two orientations, or myths, the 
unhappy choice of transworldly ethics together with' irrational 
gut heroics; or inten!*e, one-dimensional rationalism. 

Meanwhile, however, life goes on and, though beleaguered 
and eroded by both of these myths, it continues unabated to 
reveal the complexities, vitalities, richness and contradictions 
>f human beings in action in the world as it is. 
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Heoel may have been the first thinker with theoretical 
and speculative power to have posedi or exposed, the need 
to account for the phenonona of action. Ufi r.tartlod and 
vexed both the agnostic rationalists and Christians of his 
day by challenging them, not only co explain why evil exists, 
but to explain why it was so that evil intentions and activity 
often result in good, and why good intentions and activity 
so often result in bad. He did not pose this in the 'ironical" 
style* but as a philosopher seriously engaged in the effort 
to account for the baffling dinensions of action* Kis attenpt 
to show the gr^^dual immanentization of the spirit (or the 
self ^realization of matter) through the processes of world 
history in which nen act out "what is in then* seens to mo 
too ;nystical# even mystifying. Yet it does open up for sober 
X scrutiny depths of .'social reality that preserve intact the 

relations of inner and outer, while permitting careful inspection 
of how these relations shift and swerve in the historical flow 
of events. In this sense Hegel encoaraged us to approach 
action as a process to be monitored carefully* He laid the 
basis for a dyninic social science— one willing to encounter 
action as pertaining to objects who are also subjects and to 
do it with that rare combination of wonder and curiosity that 
is the touchstone of real science. Karx continued in that 
spirit — and de-mystified much of Hegel — seeking a way to 
understand and comprehend the world in its structure as 
actually lived* Unfortunately, the political outcry against 
his teachings caused this fundamental element in his philosophy 
to be lost to view, both by hia friends and his foos« They 
tended to dogoatizQ his conclusions a^d largely ignored his 
method* 
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Only in the last few decados has thoro been a rcnalssanc* 
in the study and application of Marx— both in the sense of a 
idCovery of his method and in the increasimj emphasis on what 
im temed praxis, or the sclf-aware re-application to one's 
practice of what was learned (reflected upon) in earlier 
practice. This strongly suggests the feedback factor in action 
which runs as a major theme through the present study. In 
this sense, ideas are treated as having material force — or 
. actually it is the category of consciousness that is seen as 
mediating the contradictions in practice and through struggle 
resolving or overcoming them. The teachings of Mao-tsc-tung 
are very much along this line. From a different vantage point 
the Catholic priest Paulo Freire develops a similar approach. 
His concept of conscience-ization emphasizes the elenient of 
growth through action seen as the activation of one's reflection 
upon one's experience — especially the experience of lived 
alienation. 

From a still different perspective, and some decades 
earlier, John Dewey, in his puch misunderstood concept of 
•learning t;.* doing," was articulating an understanding of 
practice not unlike that argued for in the present study and 
showing marked kinship to those noted above. The work he 
did in concert with Arthur Bentley on the Cfistenolbgical 
foundations of "learning by doing," and his political works 
eaphasizing the intimate connection between democracy and 
planning (where continuous planning is strongly counterposed 
to a Baconian type of emphasis on plans )**- these wcrks were read 
and re-read avidly by ae in the early stages of my project. 
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In the later stages* I came upon the works of Mcrlcau 
Ponty who gave me further reason to believe I was on the 
right track. His formulation of what it moins to know, strongly 
emphasizes the integrity of the object studied as also a 
subject — i.e., a being understood in its existence as an acting 
substance. Furthermore, his conception of hunan action occurring 
in and through networks of lived relationships, identified as 
structures, confirmed what I was discovering from ray own research. 

So that I sense the scholarship and research on action 
to be on the upswing. We are coming cut from under the hegemony 
of long standing myths. The irrational retreat from action, 
the correlative romanticizing of action, and the rationalistic 
effacexent of action are on their way to being transcended. 

Secrind, this is a study of rebellion . As I was doing 
the field research it became clear to me that the roots of 
the striving for change, and for growth, were to be found in 
a double— edged rebellion jgainst existing structures and 
authority models, or syr-.boXs of mastery. This rebellion I 
found could lead the rebel from defiance of the systen or 
of the mvir»ter to an emulation of the patterns of the system 
and the ways of the master. Or — and this is the other edge 
of rebellion — it could lead the rebel from defiance to the 
affirmation of a new value (transcending the old patterns) 
and including action that steadily and progressively enibodied 
that new value in lived social relations. Here was a dialectics 
at work, a dialectics of rebellion. 

There was need to explicate the faiJtors affecting the 
movement towards emulation or towards transcondancc: the 
degree of polarization of forces in the situation, tho nature 
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of beliefs hold by the protagonists, the manner in which thoy 
held them, the strategy employed, the kind of compromises 
being struck, the form of organization, the style of leader- 
ship, and the degree of consciousness, especially in the 
leaders. Thin is elaborated in Part Two of the present study. 

In this the self-revealing nuances and feedback of action 
began to stand out — one road carrying the actors on to deeds 
that tended to contain or constrict the original impetus for 
growth; the other road carrying the actors to deeds that 
tended to enhance the possibilities of growth. 

Third/ this is a study of structure . It became clear 
to me that life expresses itself In structure — that every 
act or deed elaborates a structural exchange, a response to 
a relationship or set of relationships, or siir.ply a positing 
of a relational meaning to which a response is expected. 
Structure is thus a set of actually lived relationships havirjg 
fonn, having pulsation (a process of continuing feedback) and 
having meaning or (usually) multiple meanings. 

Therefore, rebellion, however modest, is inevitably a 
powerful eruption. It jars a structure throughout. One is 
not dealing with a collection of more or less self-contained 
atoms or monads, each of which "enters into** relations with 
everyone else, thus making up a network for which t^ie word 
organization or institution might suffice. On v 'r^trary, 
one is dealing with a highly charged and intimatt * .'.nter- 
connected set of relationships and multiple ongoing feedbac}c 
responses and reverberations. Set a motion going, an inter- 
ventionist tyi>e of motion, in a given direction, and the 
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responses are legion. They soon reverberate back again on the 
intcrvcnor . 

StructuroR polf-protect thcmsolvcs instinctively and 
either expel or contain the new clement. That is one proposition- 
The other is that unless tne change one seeks to accomplish 
changes the structure there is no, or very little change— no 
matter how much external drama there may be and no matter how 
many players change position. Rebellion is swallowed up in 
individual performances, leaving only a ripple behind — this 
happens, that is, unless the deeds that are done translate 
the inspiration and belief into actual lived relationships, 
including their form/ their informal processes, and their meaning 
to the people involved. 

The consciousness that this is what is at stake and the 
further consciousness that change is effectuated through action 
(and not either through perfect plans or gut heroics) — such 
consciousness may be a major factor tilting the movement 
for chiinge in the direction of growth. Yet it may also be 
said that consciousness is only born through action. 

Wc encounter here a contradiction: without action, no 
consciousness; without consciousness, no action. We need a 
middle term. Perhaps that middle term is rebellion. Life itself 
provides the rebel--and in the rebel there is the dawn of 
consciousness. The rebel experiences the need to act. Greater 
knowledge of the nature of action may serve to bring that 
dawning consciousness to a clearer and fuller expression, which 
when "added in" to the experience of action, may create a 
nore poraiatent laovement towards growth and a aore civilized 
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transformation of structures than has hitherto characterized 
the behavior of the species. 
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The relation of my wife Carla to the project was uniquo. 
During the field research and since, she has been teaching 
the fifth grade at the Morse Street Elementary School in 
Freeport. Since the Frceport school system was one of the 
four progranis I studied, this put her in a singular position 
vis-a-vis my research. On the one hand we seldom, during 
the field research, talked specifics, or talked about persons, 
and if we did it was in general terms. On the other hand, wo 
talked long, often, and deeply about education and teaching, 
the position of the teacher and the relation of teacher and 
child. I visited her classroom several times. During the 
latter part of my project, Carla was writing her thesis on 
"The Effects of Sex Differences in Children in their School 
Experience." This proved an eye opener for me and further 
confirmed my growing belief that school is not only for 
children, but must be seen as a structure of relations in 
which learning either goes on among all affected, including 
especially the adults, or, failing that, learning is to that 
degree eroded for everyone, including especially .the children. 
The exhaustive and mind-leaping exchanges we had about this 
and many other questions, helped me enormously. On the other 
hand, my judgments aro necessarily my own, and do not necessarily 
reflect those of Carla* a or those of anyone else who was related 
to the project. 
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Part I 
T»g BASIS or THE SYJDY 



C.^.optor One 
Tho Orlrinpl ?lpn of the Study 



The i-npulse with which I begon in 1971 wes e gonersl 
desiro to understand moro clearly the problcuo of social 
chancer not 30 much the what of it, but the how of it. 

I had been active dui'ing tho previous ton yerrs in 
chan/:::o progrpna pnd movoinents. In the early sixties 
(l96?-66) I was pn oducotionol adviser for the Vnltod States 
Agency for Intornationpl Devolop-nenc to the govcrn-ients of 
Kenya and Tanzania. Thereafter, ps a teacher at Bowdoin and 
PS a cltlzonr I becnnn cncoged in collccc innovptional pro- 
granis; in rtudent novencnts; in blpck studies pro5raT.a ; in 
com-nunlty action pros-rrns; end in political activity thct 
included taxation, education^ end ecological issues, and 
action against the Vietnn-n war. 

This experience led no to want to do research that 
would focus on tho area that lies between tho ains of the 
practitioners of change and the results of their efforts. 
I described this area in ny f undine proposal to tho Office 
of Education in Novenb-ir, 1971, os "tho process of effecting 
change 

I dec i dad to pursue the inquiry in tho field of edu- 
cational reform. This seemed o natural for n-.e— pertly 
because much of r^r previous experience aa an actor in the 
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process of chon/re hed beon in this field; portly beceuso 
tho BrunswicIc-rVecport ereo of mid-const Moino wos sprout- 
inc 0 surprising nu-jber ond vpriety of oducntionpl chnnco 
procrons, both in the public pnd private sphere; portly 
b-cpuse several of these progrrm? were cccomponiod by sub- 
rtpntipl ond fit tir^ies explosivfi coa-nunity involvement; 
pertly becBuse I vas generally fo.T.ilior with tho scone, ond 
regarded such fmilinrity es an invplusblo, perhops necoa- 
cary pro-condition for £ucco3.«?f ully carrying out of this 
kind of reseorch; ond portly bocouso I sensed pt tho time 
soncthinR thrt hps since beon borne out by ny experience In 
doing tho reseprch, nrrnoly, thot oriucptlonol reform pro- 
grems, espccielly in e mlcroco?*n, offer a unique pnd rich 
opportunity to oxpmine tho politicr of chancre. 

I asked myself pt thot tirr.o, with renpect to this 
Iptter point, pro there lecsons to be learned— end what 
kind of lessons— from an onolysis of educntionsl chongo 
progrpns thot would benr on tho hunm quost for an offeo- 
tive node of "getting there from hero?*' And I meant by 
that not Just en instrunentolist concern of finding the 
right meons, tho cleverest, swiftest, most direct, most 
officeclous, most economical* methods end techniques for 
successfully pccomplishing a given change— though ',hat \e 
very much involved. But I noont by thot as well tho dis- 
covery of stylos and stretogios for effectuating chongo 
that would onablo a social acientiat and/or a practitioner 
to anticlpeto that these und these nodes of operation ond 
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behpvior will bring forth th« kind of chenge which it we3 
the intention to work for. 

This Ifttter is 0 more aubstrntive concern which over- 
loys tho nore instru'nentfllirt one. Of course, the sub- 
otence in question is "i-elotive" — i.e . . it depends on vhct 
this or that chrn^e pgent(s) in p given esse had in nind. 
But, c.rpntod that one might be pble to dissover whet they 
hfid in mind, pnd what their intention was, rnd granted that 
one could examine the operetionolisation, then, I reasoned, 
it might be possible to focus on the styles and strategies 
that tended to raaxirr.lzo — or mini-nlzo — the bringing forth 
of change* 

How often, I said to myself, do I not see people (end 
have I not been one of thom mycfjlf ) vho feel genuinely con- 
cerned that change shpll take plpce — for a great vpriety of 
reasons; who identify thlnrs they wftnt to cee changed; who 
postulate certain goals; who launch into pctlon with r.ore 
or less cprefully wrought plpns, progrons and designs for 
chpnge. But... Is there fulfillment? Or is something els« 
fulfilled? Did or did not the change or changes stick? 
Did they go deeply enough? Was the character or "style" ot 
the actions involved in implenenting the desired change in 
a state of approximate verisimilitude with tho perceived 
aims of the program? Or waa it a case of do as I say, not 
as I do? Does the program recall the old French proverb 
that the more things change the more they stay the same? 
Or, did putting something into practice reveal that the 
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chtnge Dgente hPd something othor in mind then whet they 
thought, or spid they thought, they hsd in mind ot the be- 
ginning? 

I felt some light could be cpst upon those questions 
by doing reseerch on the process of "getting there fron 
here"-- 'to delineote the significent fpctors that interact 
in the process of chenge, 

I begpn with p model for nnalysis which compriced e 
figure-ground concept^ nnd e group of nine elements in e 
Btete of intcrpc tlon within the model. (I then used the 
word tron'iflction , following John Dewey'o lead).^ ^" grant 
application I used the following iriBge to convey the 
anatomy of this approach. 

"I imagine ps in a moving picture p swinrning copch, a 
avinmer taking instruction from the cooch (to lecrn eoniO- 
thlng new), and e beach filled with other swimmers, sun" 
bethersy kids, doga, bplloons, life gunrdsy pprk attendants 
and officials. In this picture, nnd it must bo emphasized 
that it is noving through time, ps well as located spa- 



!• This conceptual model Is annlopious to certoln kinds 

of systems analysis which hnve begun to develop in so- 
cipl ond political science in the past decade. For a 
general treatnont and critiquo of syrtenn analysis see 
the Irst section of Introduction to rv^Ptenntic Politlcnl 
£c Icnco by David H. tverson and Joann ?. ?alne, Dorsoy 
Press, 1973. 

2« He develops this concept in a work he did in collabora* 
tion with Art-.hup P. Bentley, KnowinfT and the Known , 
Boston, X9U9* 




tielly, the coach pnd awlmmer together constitute the 
lifiHiie; find the bepch with its occupmts rnd p.irppliernplia, 
constitute the f^round . 

"Applied to my research project, the firuro corresponds 
to the oducotionol chongo project. The rround corresponds 
to the irjrnodiBte envlronnent within which the change project 
la being carried on. The f irure-in--:otlon (not the £round) 
is the object/subject of my receprch. I identify nine ele- 
ments In B state of trpnsaction. They are: the kind of 
change sought ( i.o. > goals or eima); the Identity of the 
brinr,er(s) of change (the conch in the above image); the 
Identity of the trrcet or client population (the cwinner 
above); the structure of the relationship between the above 
two; the style of communication between thorn; the prce or 
tempo in getting the chances introduced; the way in which 
problems emanating from the environment, the ground , ere 
handled; chances in the bringerCs) of chpnge; end chances 
in the tprget populption." 

My research included four change proerer.s in education 
in the Brunrwick-Freoport erea of mid-copst Maine t 1) an 
upheaval in the Freoport Public School Systen ond the in- 
troduction of significant chpngos in the elenentrry schools. 
1969-7 i^; 2) less overtly dronatic but also significant 
struggle in the Brunswick Public Schools, accompanied by 
the introduction of a large, new, open-structured elenontery 
echool, 1970-7^; 3) the founding end Inplementatlon of e 
private free achool In Prcoport, 1969-7i; and the ostsbllch- 
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mont find inplenentetion of en Upwcrd Bound project ot 
' Sowdcin Collof;c, 1966-73. The cnd-dntos given pre not ' 
terninsl with respect to the projects; they indicote rother 
the tine-rpnso of the research project— the point at which 
I felt there was enough dnta to indicate the trend the pro- 
gram Was taking. 

Applying this conceptual model, I sought to test sever- 
fil propositions that I tentatively formulated. 

Firrt Problem? In the firure {chnnre pgent pnd client 
populetion) that ononate from the pround are dealt with 
differently by the change agent than problems encountered 
within the figure as such. I postulated that there Is a 
class of actions which rre defensive in nature (winning and 
preserving and perhpps even expanding "spoce" for tho pro- 
gran vis-e-vls the pround ) ; nnd thnt there is 6 class of 
actions thnt are creative or positive in nature (winning 
and sustaining fulfillr:ent of aims within the program). 

Second The general understrnding of alms by people * 
In the program, and thalr understanding of the problems to 
be resolved in carrying out the aims, is modified over time 
fi3 the Plms ero operatlonalizod. I postulated that this 
modification is a function of multiple forces "let loose" 
In and beceuso of the change process. The modifications 
are "out of proportion" to the original aims and cannot be 
accounted for by linear models of change (cf. the discussion 
Insnodietely below on my search of the related research). 
Third The need to compromleo end modify alms experl- 
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enced by people In the chnnge process, aten? fron two dlf- 
• ferent sources: first, fron the l-ernin,3 experience of put- 
. tins soT.Gthln? new Into proctlce; end second, fron the 
pressure.- to routlnlze Implncins on the flruro fror. Che 
ETOund. These lotter pressures tend to Intrude therirelves 
Into the change process mostly throuch the defensive re- 
sponses of the lepdera to the need to survive, 

fourth The lenders of the change pro^rpn ere engpsed 
In 8 duality of roles: Role I Is defendins the progren (the 
fliiure) fron whet seen to be donaglns Interventions fron 
external forcer (the £round); Pole II Is being en Initiating 
and sustaining force In cprrylng forwerd the loprnlng expe- 
rience of 8 ^r^up of people. Including thenselves ps lead- 
ers, ongi^^ed In operHtlonolizlnc the alxs of the program. 
It was assumed by r.e that success In cprrylng forverd the 
progrsR requires thpt the leaders pipy both roles effective- 
ly, even though these roles seen to bo in a state of actual 
or potential contradiction. 
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Chppter Two 
Search of the Pclwted Reseorch 

Before going on to en explenetion of how ny way of 
conceptuelirlns chanced and how ny questions were modified 
in the process of doing and writing the research, I should 
write briefly about my search of the related research in 
educational change which I conducted both before and aarly 
on In the project. 

Keseerch, both cmpiricnl ond analytic, has been heavy 

In the ppst ten yeprs on innovation ond change in education. 

Villior. KcClellend, in a presidential address to tha Division 

of Kilitrry Psychology. Ar.crican Pcycholoplcpl Asnociation 

In 1966, u-iriers cored this by notin^:^ 

. .thet nnny dlnclpllnos, nony profanrion.-: nnd many 
public pnd privoto nrencles pro vitelly concerned with 
this topic. Aspects of chrnrc hr.vo been ntudlod by ru- 
ral rociolccirts, culturnl anthroooloristr, p-ychla- 
trirts, conr-.unication.t speciallstk, nnnarc-^ant nnd in- 
dustrial enffinecrr, educotorr, and all ncnnar of psy- 
cholo?:if;ts. . . The word <innovntlon' enjoys as great 
popularity today as the word 'systems' ten years agol" 

He lanented, however, that there is not very much re- 

acwrch of a kind "that will make a difference relatively 

soon in how we go about solving problems in education. . . . 

How dcee one really move," he asked, "froin research to 



|. Vn. A, KiClellend, The Process of Effecting Ch pnge^ 
George Washington Unlveralty, iJumen itasourcea He^ekrch 
orrice, Xvoo* 
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developr:ent to application and use? . . . The process oT 
chPn^^j PS rrncticcd i? still pretty r/jch or an art Torr:.''^ 
He cQllod for an approach thpt OHiphpsizffs "directed contact 
change," which ho dsfinod as deliberate and collaborative 
process involving an p^.ent of chonge md a client syaten."^ 

I felt an immediate kinship with this, thet we vere 
both trying to get pt o sinilar, and widely neglected, set 
of phenonona, what I called above "the in-between" factors 
(in-between aim and result). However, he does not provide 
in his model for o way of deellns with problems involving 
the rolption.ihip of chonf^e agent end client that -tes from 
the environnont in which thet relationship ia movinrj, 
Furthornore, ho re.-r>rds chongo osent and client as two 
intor-ficting rystens, where I aee thorn ps prrt of a whole 
trensactionnl process. Finally, his conception of change 
veers too closely to linear notions for ne to be wholly 
comfortable with it without more empirical investigation, 
as in this pBFSPge on whet .ideally is supposed to hoppen to 
the client:^ 

"It trkes tirrro for the client to travel the r.plestic 
route fro= awareness of the innovation, to the crousel 
of -ntorest, to an evaluption of the idea, through 
an actual trial to arrive finally at adootlon or^ro- 
joction." 

KcClellcnd'e lament about the paucity of wor'.c v^ich 



Ibid. , p. 1 and ?• 3. 

5. Ibid. 

6. Ibid. . p, 6» 
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gets et the ectuel process oT erfectir.g chrnce rinds oupnti- 
tptive conrir^.otioa In p stud:r in 1970 by Louis TJ. Mecuire. 
He reports that of foiir cptegories into which biblio^rophies 
on chpn;;e r.ey be divided (nnr.ely, Orrnnlzotlon pnd Innovn" 
tion ; Proc?sr«*5 oC Ctnnrc i Differ ion of Innovations ; pnd 
KnowI<i:?re Utillzotlon rnd Dlrsenlnrtion ) thnt Processes of 
Chan re tjps 170 entries, wherees the others respectively end 
In order hpve 650, 1,100, pnd ijrOOO entries.^ 

T^e^uire pIso notes other gpps in the literpture that 
relate to ny reseprch. For exfl-'»nle, the insistence of the 
literpture on the need to identify the reel problem pnd 
fornulpte clenr £oala before you nove phead with a change 
progrpn. This is Ipudable, he note?, but In real life there 
mej be a politlcpl need not to be thpt clecr about gopls. 
F^urther-nore, there is little p^reencnt about what the real 
proble-p. i?. Who defines a problcn as the problem? Are you 
dealln.7; only with -ynptons when you thought you were deal* 
Ing with problems? He avers thet "an elnborpte scheme for 
consul tction pnd conflict resolution is needed.' 

Kaguire points to a chcrecteristic of the liter etiire, 
which I also noted in ny acprch, ''that most of it is ad* 
dresred to how school districts cpn tpko on discrete 
changes such ea teppi teaching, progrprined instruction, non* 



?• Louis M. MR;;ulre, Cbsprvptions pnd Anplysig of the 

Literpture of Chon.-e, Kesearcft for Better Schools, Inc., 
Pniledelpnia, 1970, p. 5* 

8. Ibid* , p. 2. 
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. gradedr.ess, and -r.odular scheduling."'' Research allied at 
bettor itnd'^rstfindin^; of the procerres of chpn^e Ir.vol'/cd 
In Introducin,- such dipcrete chrnges 7:37 be good so fi»r as 
It goes. But one must pIso "consider efforts to enr.pnce 
chrnpie csDobility as a pre-requislte for teklng on discrete 
chftnges."^^ Or to put the point in a way thpt sees it froa 
tho other end, the introduction of rnj discrete chencs has 
to be seen rs an intervention into r systen which nay pro- 
duce multiple sets of consequences reverberpting back end 
forth upon one or.other in a r.pnner thpt goes well beyond 
the nere incorporption of p discrete chenge in that syst^n. 

Finplly, Xflguire pssesres various models of the chonpe 
process. He nentions the Clprk-Gubo Tiodel, vhich I co-nent 
on i» 0 nonent; tho Pof^ers piodel, which McClelland drpws 
on substantlelly; rnd the Lippett-Votson-V/estley nodel. Ke 
says of these pnd of the mpny others that have been forr.M- 
lated, that 

"ooch of tr.ese fornulptions of the chpnp;e rrocess has 
stren^tns pnd wenknecses, /^ntj a ^en'^ral weakness 
that opplies to nost of the:n is that they seeni to view 
or Qt lepst report^ change os e for.-al, rotionpl pro- ' 
cess.* ^ 

If he nepns by retionpl that it is s fairly linear and T.e- 
chnnical conception of cause end effect in change projects » 
then I ogree that his crltlclan is well teken. Cf course,' 
these nodola npy nevertheless bo helpful and mu5t be kept In 



9. Ibld. ,p. 3. 

10. Ibld. ,p> 3. 
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mind while doinr; reseerch, 

Cne such ^o^cl, thrt I find l.^prosrlve, pnd especlolly 
the thin::inn behind It, I5 thot of CUrk-Gubn. They vTito:^^ 

°fticlcs have been published In educetion 
benopn.n. the research reports whicn hnvo been rather- 
in^ a^js. on llbrnry riielvpc in.Ttrod of inriKcn^irr 

rcrrorrlote rlr.ce no.t r-errcn, even that 

hr' liltl. r '^'^^^"r'^''- ^^'^^ rclentlflc j^oint of view, 
hrr^ little to ^py to prrctltion^rs . /nd why <:hould 

nnJ cdvpnce knowledge pnd 

not directly to Influence pmctlco . . . '^ut ro- 
^r^hl'^T."''!.?-^"^''^ cn.tlr^atcd for not tocklin:^ «reol 
proble-:s,' wMlle prrc tl tioner^ build cullt fcelin-s 
becpuse they are not using research to mrke decislona!" 

They feel that the "dlle^na is rooted m overslnplif 1- 
cetlon of, pnd m Ignormce of, the rpnco of processes end 
functions which effect chmge in e social process field. 

The stflternent i- olr.iler to how I saw the problen of 
research, too, md to how I tried to fornulete e viable 
model uflng 0 trpnsactlonpl ppproech. 

They present a schenr which has four phases end all 
together 6 atep5 rs follows 

I. Research (to advance knowledge) 

II. Developnent 

Invention (to Innovate) 
Design (to engineer) 



Pnlol?''. ^^k'^'' 2uba, An ?xPnlnfltion of 

Potentl9l Chpnro Poles In ?^ducatinn, k-.-a, ^n.^.^ 
i>. o., center for the Study of ■ Instruction, 1965. 

12. Ibid. , p. 3. 

13. Ibid >. p. 8. 
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III. Diffusion 

Di??er^inption (to inforr.) 

Denonr trot ion (to build conviction) 

IV. Adoption 

Tripl (to test) 

Instollption (to o^erptionnlize ) 
Institutionalization (to estpblish) 

This classificfition of steps in the chance process ie 
well worked out. Even so, I felt uncomfortpble with it be- 
cause it i-poses such a neat, one-way, mechanically ordered 
design on replity. They ore self-critical of their nodel. 
"7no eeemin;;ly seouential flow can easily be over-e-nphe- 
sized," they write. Also, "the schene represents a unl- 
dinensional rnalysia of chnni^e roles, but of course such 
roles are inTliacncod pnd deternlned by a T.ulti-di-.ensional 
range of vorirbles not entirely rccoTnodnted by the struc- 
ture."^^ Furtherriore, the schema "has been coastrucsed on 
logical grounds largely unsupported by e-piricel research;" 
and they note the relative paucity of such research. 

To me such coments represented en opportunity end e 
chellen^o to do the kind of empirical research that might 
get at "the nulti-dimensional rpngo of vericbles" and 
internal feed-back effects, and to do this without throwing 
out the strengths of delibera teness, analytical differentia- 
tion, pnd seouential flow that characterize the work of • 
Clark and Guba. 

I found several works that aeened helpful with respect 

1^. Ibid. , p. 9. 
15.' Ibid., p. Ij. 
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to different aspects of my Inquiry. Arthur H. Nlchoff 
desls m a creative way with patterns of lnterchenr,es 
bctvecn chpngo orients and clients. R. Chin hos developed 
a neenlncful closrlf Icatlon of levels of change sought 
and/or achieved by chan£e projects,^'' A look through" 
recent literature on the Interactional process yielded an 
Interesting article by McCroskey end Wright on ^'Intermedl- 
8t9 Interpctlon Behavior" In small group communication. 
They r-onltored the dialogs of five students on a topic of 
current concern md conflrncd their suspicion "that 
^nternedlatc Interaction behaviors/ are multidimensional 
In nature. 

It la clear fron this account that my excursions Into 
the literature on educational chpnce confirmed :ny Impression 
that there was a paucity of work done on the natural history 
of the chPMge process rnd that Insofar as efforts wore being 
made to understand, or theorize about, this process, that 
the conceptualizations tended to be overly blpsed towards 
a linear model. The Clarlc-Guba modol, described ebove. 



16. Arthur H. Klehoff, The Proceas of Cro ^r C-jltiurl Imo- 



17. 



r^nf"!;"'/''''-''^? strategies rnd Procedures In Effecting 
Cnanre In j-os lrnlnr Kducctlon for the T-M ure Ko. 3- 
I '--^^^'■■'^ :--'"=.° C: ;3r.^e in Ea^^r.; ^U^K -^. . 

L. ..orpncc sna i;. u. riyon, ics . , ;,ew York, l-Jiy." 

"* "".^ "The Dovelopnent 

Sfh 7 "c -?f Interxodleto Interaction 

Behavior m Snail Group Contnunlcatlon. " Illinois 
J>t8te University, Corenunlcetlon Research Contar, 1971. 
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I felt. . good c.se In point. It Is en satonlshlngly 
clear model because It provides a sophlrtlceted, lln6or. 
.eouentl.1 break-down of the process mto eight stcp=. each 
with lt3 own Ide.ntlrieble notlvatlon. For exa^.ple. the 
motivation for the Invention step Is to Innovate, the 
notlvatlon for the Tcnonstra tlon step U to build convic- 
tion, for the Instsllatlon step to operatlonallze. Quite 
possibly, m s very rough end General ser.se the process of 
"GettlnK there from here" does follow this psttern fron 
Rescsrch (step one) to Eevoloprncnt (Invention .nc Eeslgn. 
stops 2 and 3) to Diffusion (rissonlr.atlon rnd De-.or.5tr«- 
tlon. steps k and 5) to Adoption (Trial. Instsllatlon. ,nd 
Institutionalization, steps 6. 7, «d 8). Or. quite possi- 
bly, this Is the way chance should tal:e piece, sccordlnj to 
scholars and reformers. 3ut whether it actually does or 
could take plpce In this v.-oy Is doubtful. 

Clark rnd Cuba's crltlclsn of their .^odel is basic la 
this reRsrd and refreshing, and helps give It clerity. 
They observe that It's easy to over-e.phasUo the secuer.tl.l 
flow. I would add that there seens no necessary rrove^ent 
fror, one step to another; each step seens self-contained. 
Their further crltlcla. that change roles sre not so u.nl- 
dlmenslonnl. as the schena seens to asso^.e. relates to t.'-.o' 
aa.e point. That Is. after the fact one can go In end =ay 
yoo hare was a movenent from A to Z via any nu.-nb.r of Inter- 
vening steps (I.d prefer to sey events, sltuetlons. struc- 
tural 5h.ke-ups. etc.) but whst factors were present In the 
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overpXl flow ro?iRin relatively opaoue. If not Indeed ob- 
ncured by the secnlnffiy "rationpl" design. 
Further oucationa: 

(a) It is true that research tends not to be read 
or repd very well by prpcti tloners , nor even by inno- 
vetorr. This ia a problem of pmctice, but plao e 
problem of theory. That is, the research moy simply 
not be vary good— and therefore isn't the weakness of 
theory nore th«n merely food for academic hand wring- 
inc - . . about the Inck of good reading habits by 
practitioners? 

(b) Initial gopls often tend to bo expressed in 
VPRUe, generalized ways, or ps slocans. This is a 
phononcnon that la partly political no doubt, as sug- 
gested by Macuire Pbove. But night it not plso be 
partly a function of the prncticnl problem of the 
divorce, or ppp between theory pnd practice? Theory 
seens not to touch proctlce at that vital point. 

(c) The how of what is institutionalized would 
seem to bo os inportpnt as the what . V;ouldn»t the 
linear nodcl tend to if^nore that, or deprecirte the 
sense in which the how nay tend, however imperceptibly, 
and legitirrately, to alter the what ? 

(d) In the implementation phases, pressures to 
alter, dilute, modify or expand on the original aims 
gather great force. Might one suppose that only In 
these phesea do the films "come out** for what they 
•really"flre? 
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(e) To say that romething hps been estpbllyhed 
(lost. phP5c in Clnrk/Gubo) rnny beg the question. Vh^t 
hps been InFtltutlonplizod? Wns it the chpnge as 
originplly sou^;ht? For exanple, in r riven school 
system them mpy be p new prorrpn estnblirhed called 
the new noth * But hns pnythinfr i-eally chpnred in 
the school pystem, or in the teechln^ rnd leprning 
of math? I? there grerter flexibility, for exrmplo? 
greater, more supple use of -^ind in npttera of number? 
grerter facility in thinking through rlternatlve nodes 
of doing problems pnd p frepter sense of personrl effi- 
cpcy in those doing it? These msy well hpve been sor.e 
of the thinp,? the founder? pnd Innovptors of the new 
math wpnted, or had in their nind. 

If there is p gpp between vhpt they wpnted pnd what 
actuplly wos established (even though in the literpl * 
sense p "new r.Pth pro^rrpn*' wns estrbllshed)— how pnd why? 
V^'hat factors need to be"pdded in?" V/as the new nath only 
p discrete chpn^e introduced into school systems, pcco-.- 
ppnied or not by the other discrete chpnges such ps r.odu- 
Ipr scheduling, team teaching, pnd the like? Might it be 
thpt though it was "introduced" and ^'adopted," that it r*pde 
no bflsJc improveT.ent in thPt systen»s overall chpnge cppa- 
bility. nor in the bpsic ppttern of relptionsnips in the 
school, nor in bpsic pssumptions pbout learning? Might 
it be thpt the letter of the new mpth was pdopted but the 
opirit, the "mossflgo," was not. In that cpse, the steps of the 
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Clprk/Gubp -nodel npy hove been rplthfully mirrored In 
the Introduction, iinplenentotion, rnd establishment 
of new math, but nothing esrentiplly changed, 

Or, teke p contrnry expmple. Over here, in this 
school system (Freeport, yoine) a new reodinj? progrpm 
of the sequentipl, orderly, step-by-ctep variety has 
been Introduced. It was adopted pnd eateblished end 
several yepra loter not only has reading improved 
markedly, both as learned end as tpught, but there 
hpve been positive spill-over effects throughout the 
elementary system— so much so that both learning end 
teaching in all subjects is much more of e comfortable 
and creative experience. Again, how end why? V.'hat 
factors would need to be "added in" for the linear 
model p li? Clark/Guba to make more sense? 
My conclusion, confirmed by these Investigations pnd 
ouestion?, WP3 to Pbandon the notion of "adding in" and 
instead to experiment with a non-lineor appropch that would 
enpble me to "see" sets of fectors that needed to be Juxta- 
posed pnd needed to be treated for what they were, as modca 
of human behavior in a state of dynpmic .interaction. I 



19, Seymour B. Sprason discusses the fete of prorrems such 
OS the new math in a mepninrful way, identifying the 
problem in the context of a cultural-systemic pnalycis 
^" The Culture of the School pnd the Problem of Change . 
Allyn pnd Sacon, Inc., Boston, 1971, 
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didn't wont to cast out the sense provided by linear notions 
of 9 movement from here to there, end thnt "In the world" 
one thing does tend to follow upon pnother. But I needed a 
way of looking thot would help ne eee the whole in the perts 
and the ports in the whole, pnd to see the interrction of 
parts pnd the whole in units of tine — or, es I cone later to 
describe it to myself, borrowing fron Aristotle a little, as 
ends and means united in end through the pctivitT of the 
thing in notion. 

I thought I had found o good model elong the lines of 
vhat I described in Chapter One above* 
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Chapter Three 
Concept CeveloPTtcnt md Modificntion 

I was f^raduplly led to edopt my originpl conceptual 
nodel, not in the sense of ebnndoning it, but of nodifylng 
It substpntlrlly. This cpme pbout ps p result of doing 
the reseprch, nonitorin^ the ppplicnbility of the model, 
analyzing the dpta, and doing the preliminary writing up. 

I altered my approrch end design in four ways. 
First, I noved from a systems-model in the gestalt mode to 
P -ore pvowedly etruc turpi model. Secondly, I moved over 
from p "chant^e** orient? tion es such to en pvowedly "growth" 
orientption which includes chenf.e. Thirdly, I moved pway 
from seein? the political problem as primarily e function 
of 6 figure/cround dichotor.y to seeing the politicel. prob- 
lem es D function of the distinction between distributive 
behpvior rnd growth behpvior both in figure pnd ground. 
And, finplly, I clarified my own idees concerning which 
belief-style in educption, or concept of growth, wea most In 
pccord with my own convictions. 

The rersons why I altered my appropch pnd design became 
compelling as I did the study. I can prrange the argaments 
around three difficulties that I encountered. 

First, I was overdoing the figure-ground dichotomy. I 
was seeing It too much ea a dichotomy end therefore I loat 
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. elEht Of the unlty-ln-Ufe of the figure ,nd the ground. 
I wo. too nn-.h pre-aupror In^ tension and contrnilctlon be- 
tween the chrn^B proftro-n jnd Its envlron-.ent. Though this 
exlate, ..nd I found nuch evidence for It, nevertheless It 
led me to over-enphaslze this factor et the expense of a 
more realistic pssesj.n<-nt of the constraints pIso tflclng 
Place wlth'.n tho figure Itself (between and .:,ons chPnge 
oftent pnd client population). 

I found nysclf too often, for exrnple, thinking of the 
flgure-eround dlchoto-ny ng a general eoulvnlent of a dis- 
tinction between educptlonnl pnd politic, 1. In -.y -nlnd's 
eye I -saw" pressures iTplnglng fron, the ground ,olely as 
poUtlcnl pressures deeply effectlnc the scope and follow- 
through cPpnbUlty of prorrnni lerders (chPn,:e p^ents) In 
their relations with and within the ficare. In turn I 
"saw- this Jnpect os coming "fron without" and as tending 
to be adverse to the developrient rnd exprnsion of the pro- 
Frrn and to tha x ulf illr.ent of its ai^s. A fair caricature 
of how I was ryr-bollcpUy s tructxirin.- what I was seeing 
would be th«t over here is ,n island of propress ,nd rela- 
tive unity pnd creativity rnd it Is floatlnr; in a sea of 
bPckw.irdness rnd cor.fllctinc cross currents, nost of the-i 
hostile, Pnd the IsUnd is manned by heroes courageously 
defending fgainst the storn, detemined to keep tho island 
not only efloiit but progressive. 

This was e •impll^ied and rompntic pictwu-i . >t was 
good guy. versus bad guys. This i. Indicated by the 1,- 
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belled diatinctlon I drew between defensive actions on tho 
part of chpn{;e p^ents over pesinst the pround and crentive 
•ctlons on their pert with md within the figure . I voa 
unconfortpbly yoked to p ternlnoloj^y. If not to a concept, 
thBt pulled ne In g direction of making the bchovlor of 
Chpn;5e pgents within the firuro that seemed politicpl 
norely » function of outside pressures. As such the data 
did not support this. It la nnd rennlng i>n l.T.rortpnt fac * 
tor. Dut the Implication cpnnot be supported that change 
scents In education for ir. rencrol) are so:nehow less "politi- 
cal" thpn othrr types of leaders In or out of educotion, 
pnd that when they pre (unfortunately) "political," they 
are nore or less forced Into it because of pressures from 
"•the outside." That orlj;lnpl implication hrd been willy 
nllly structured into ny approach vlp the dlchotonous (ei- 
ther/or) relptlonshlp I posited between flmare rnd ppound . 
and the correlative non-dlchotonous relationship I posited 
•between chanqe ppent and the client population. I needed 
a better concept. 

Ilia dLTflcultles also becpna very epprrent enpirically. 
Where doei one drfw the lino between flcure end ground? * 
This hps been a problen In all aystens analysis where, though 
the temlnology used is system and enviroa-nent, the problem 
of adequate de.narcotion Is the aane.^^ in a general way. 
thia had aoemed plauaiblo. and it atill doea, but only in a 
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■ gonorel way. It see-riod easleat with respect to Collins 
Brook Free Tchool, becnuso it woa p scporote, inucpenaent 
entity. Even there it becn,"ne a moot point whether the 
porenta cif the dny kids were port of the figure or part of 
the ground. The problen of drrwinR 8 boundpry around 
chonfre propro-.j in the Freeport rnd Brunswick public school 
fiyatems to fit the f icuro-Rround dichotomy wps even greater. 
Who VPS to bo excluded from the firuro? Taxpayers? Board 
me-ibers? The Superintendent? Oppositionists only? Sone 
synppthlzero, not other.*?? All those'^involved?" Ihet 
Iptter seemed j^ood for a while, bu*, in fret it denuded the 
ground of p11 but ir.chopte and passive "forces." I decided 
eftor a time to 1opv» it to the self-lnterrretrtlon of the 
respective chpnr,e rrents — rnd wrote the questionnaire for 
them partly fron that point of view. But leovln,- it up to 
them eroded the overrll conceptual, objective, usefulness 
of the dichotony, though It remained as a frctor in their 
perception which could be teken Into eccoa-.t. In the event, 
few of the change pgents understood tho dichotony; or they 
applied it in a haphazard way. I took that as a reflection 
on the suitability of the dichotony rather than s reflection 
on them. 

Gradually, there took plpce in ny mind the need to 
modify my approach ^nd modes of conceptualizing. The 
concept of structure began to form in my mind, toth ft^om 
tho data and from tho additional reading 2 was doing on 



r-l.fd conc.ptual fra.cwork..^^ i ^cg^n to pcrc-lv, and 
• .tructur. m « broader and fuller „ey than I had ever 
pr.»lou,ly ,on«. I had before thl. generally aeon and 
iwed structure „ „„nlnK prl.,arlly an organization of 
roU, and Of individual. In those role.; or..lr,pi7, as 
orc»nliatlon. 

r cane to reg.rd as a f undsrnental of behavior thot 
hunpn beings. In pursuit of their ,ctlvItlos. cn.ct struc- 
tures. A struct.^e. as I now perceived and conceived It 
in an "in-notlon" ordering of roles, . act of relationships 
mon« persons m these roles, both fornal .nd Inforr,,!; ^nd 
. .«t or sets or co,^-nunlc«ted nepnln^rs. often at varlpnce 
with one -nother. „bout these roles »nd relationship,. Peo- 
Pl. enrct strucfuros on a dally basis, enoctln, ,nd re-enect- 
ins the:n. chancing over tin,, trying to eurvlve and to grow. 

Chan<,e progr^ns I began to Vlo„ as structural varlanta 
Whose intention it Is to reshrpe or alter m sone „ry exist- 
ing patterns, definitions .nd assumption.. r.,nrdlr.g the 
ordering of roloa. rol«tlnn«Ki«« i 

21. I continued pn Inn'Jlry enrllrr be^un ui ^^, t u rs 

end Arthur Rcntloy (ri:nv»n/rn^' ^Tv'nli^l ^''''?^ 
the work of '^:oUrprr'~'^PTr^?^^l' /'^^^l^J - * I took up 
I wont on to '^V^- V^a * ^^^^ °- Lnlnr: rnd 

rc3 ponding •^o»l ^1 ^-iiu- scr , rnd I found nycelf 
py o'r FrS;?ch°ioc :j'^clentl^'ESe':'=3"'f^'»? cplstJnolo- 
Orle>.ns ). I al^o iBtSr r 5 ■^'^ (gunourln 
In-tHe-Dinel, " "L^?""^?"?'* provocatlTr matorlal 

J;olltlc,l science Convention In'^Vf^^Jn^S 

by Xonneth Harris ,nd Tracy strong. ' ''^""^"^^^ V^pera 
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ChPrn-e proprpn? hpppen when sor.o himpn belnffs try to 
Intervene conrclourly 5n the flov of hu-.pn -tru;. :u:-lr,: In 
order to bend It thle way or thpt wey. Thue, Injterd of 
flRure/^vound, epplled In e dlchotonous way, I now jyT.bol- 
l20d In ny nlnd'a eye p soclnl fl-ld of forces In n rtPte 
of Interpctlon. The social field occurs pc t:,e -esult of 
that 1? being cprried on by p f c c of people-; for 
exonple, edncptlonnl rctlvlty. 

In P chrnge cltuptlon, one finds roT.e Corccc '•j^^r^ea 
In P conscious effort to affect the flow of all other forces 
In one direction or another. They trlr^er responses end 
reactions that reverberate back nnd forth throughout the 
soclPl field. Or, to put It another way, I now sow the 
social field of forces rs p structure of rctivity in which 
tendencies towrrdf a new ftruct.ire wore tryln^- to onorc;e 
and to alter to sonc ^rerter de/tree or les5 the existing 
Ftructuro. !>'hpt I sought, pnd felt I had found, was a 
way of 5oeln? thpt enrbled me to enconppss ell of the 
relovpnt forces ra pprt of p 5lnf:le set of tranractlonr— 
wherever they ml^ht occur within the social field. Then 
and only then would it nake senro to iroleto and identify 
for closer Inspection the focal point or points pt which 
pressures for and PgPin?t chpngo had occurred or vore occur- 
ring. In thlr cense there is fip-ure and rround . figure 
being thoee focal pressure-pointe , and ground thpt froni 
out of which they come. 

^ A aecond type of difficulty with ny original approach— 
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In eddltlon to dlchotonl^lnc, end simplifying, the reletlon- 
chlp between chuntzo profram nnd Its environment— -woa en 
overly de frcto bins, oerlvlns to a degree fro.-n e fenr of 
not being "aclentlflc" enough. 

Thouf;h regordlnfj myaelf e? not e bohovlorlat, 1 shored 
with behpvlorlsTi p respect for describing whot la, 03 distinct 
froni whrt ourht to bo , end therefore I wos wory of normotlve 
unolyacs i»nd spprooches. But, In conppny with mmy behav- 
lorlsts, pnd porhppa thla la e fenture of bohovlorlsn as a 
school, I tended to think that Just beceuae I wqd not going 
to dcel in preacrlptlon?, Ju?t becpuso I woa not polng to 
engP^:e In nornptlve rnnlysla of whnt ought to be, thpt 
therefore I Viould be looking et whpt Is. Yet thnt doea not 
follow, either in logic, or in prcctico. To describe end 
snplyze what la, I0 e for r.ore coT.plex natter thpn to purge 
oneself of prescriptive urges, though thnt Is p complex 
process in itfclf , nnd p necca^ory component in the ect of 
perceiving one'a "vIsupI field." 

I sought objectivity; I sought pwnreneas of my own 
subjectivity: but I begon to feel the need for more. The 
model I hpd sterted out with seoned to Imply thot onything 
was, or could be, 0 chonge pro7rpm Just becpuso it eeid it 
wes, or cpme on in the wcrld bs if it were rno. Aa my re- 
search progressed I found myself reconnolterlng the roots of 
my original impetus— my vitel reoaons for doing the reaeerch 
in the first. plpce. It was to chert how In the progress (or 
forwsrd motion) of things aims got reellzed, or modified, or 
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dofePtod, pnd if possible to shed light on why. 

It did not seeTi enou/th, theroTore, only to chart the 
eppnrent bohpvioripl mnnifestption? of the chen^lns end/or 
persistinR patterns of relstionships of people and rclcs 
in and oroimd change propro^is. It did not seen enough to 
relpto these mpnif estetions to higher or lower levels of 
chenpio sought (higher or lower in reference to vhero the 
ground wps "et"). Nor did it peem enough to relate these 
mpnisf ostPtions to the existence, pnd relotive "s"ount8," 
of "defensive" verpun "creative"pctions on the pprt of 
chance agents; nor to chprt tho deirree to which conpronlse 
is the result of pressures fron tho "outside" versus the 
depree to which it may also be tlio result of new break- 
throuprhs experloncea by people in the process of "doing it." 
And so forth. This is a fair st8ter:ont of what I thourht I 
could liTilt nyrelf to in tho interest of doing a reasonpbly 
objective pnd workable project. 

Pour months after I be^an the field research (September, 
197?) I found myself posing the Question, "But what is the 
concept of chpnp;e which aninatcs or in various wpys condi* 
tions the appronch end behavior of the people I'm interview- 
ing? Is it chrngo itself, or is it sonething else? I 
worked out p complex questionnpire over the next half yepr, 
end in the spring of 1973 gevc the questionnaire to most of 
those I had interviewed pnd received bpck 5^ of the 110 I 
had sent out* 

This represented aorae «hift from the instrument a list 
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bieses of ny original oppropch. I wos getting: closer to 
the picture in the hepds {'./alter Lipp?ion»a phrpse) of the 
people in pnd out of the chen^-e pro^rpnjs—closer to whot 
they perceived to be the mooning of their procroms and the 
meeninj5 of the way in which they were relating, moving, be- 
havin.7 in the actual opcrptionE of thope prof^rpms. 

It WBsn't 05 if I had now shifted awoy from is towards 
en ourht orientation. Rather it vas thot the is which I 
wos exar:ininff vpa seen to be chorged with the urgency of 
substpntive chpnc^e; ond conseouently chrrged with real argu* 
nenta concerninn the neoning of educptionpl ectivity pnd the 
etructurinp^ it ought to have. People's reasons embrcced 
more thsn their psychic responses to external stimuli ond 
went b-yond thot to a sense of better end worse, and to e 
set of questions ond convictions about the desirpble order- 
ing of 0 cormon structure. 

Thus more pnd more I had to treat the objects of my 
study Bf subjects, themselves underr.oing change in the pro- 
cess of fighting for and rgoinst chenge. I needed, and saw 
the need for, the category of nlirht be (or might not be) 
aa a way of understanding the is that I was trying to moni- 
tor. 

In the continuing process of doing interviews, delving 
into the enswera to the questionnaire, end writing up pre- 
liminary sketches of concepts and dete^ I realized a double 
perception: (a) everyone was concerned about, and aeened to 
engage himself or heraelf In theaa new progrfima— or agoinat 
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thflTi— on bohplf of ££owth; everyone was pnimpted by, con- 
ditioned by, n pr?rlon for tho growth of hunnn bcir.ris throuja 
education. .Secondly, each one hpd p notion, ponetinea o 
well wrought belief, of how growth could nost feesibly, nost 
"rightly," take place. 

I bpgpn to clspsify the typical forna which these be- 
liefs, or belief styles, took. I did thlr on the bpsis of 
whrt I was Icprnlng fron the datr, and fron my own thinking 
about the dptp. Six type? emerged: trsditional; individual- 
ist; PchieveTient; open; free; pnd dlf f erentipted. They tre 
described in Part II, Chppter Tliree. 

With thir rdditional flesh on ny conceptual bones, I 
took pnother look pt the pollticpl element. If structure 
nernt p continuour, In-motion Interplpy of roles, relption- 
ships, pnd nenninrs; if Pnong the fusions of roler, relatior.* 
fihlp5, pnd mepnings in the pctivity of education there pp- 
pepred several, often conflicting, belief-styles of how that 
activity if to be conducted most "rightly;" and if this was 
or could be pt rny tlTie pn issue between student pnd teacher, 
teecher and tercher, tepcher pnd pprent, teacher and pcnlnls- 
trptor, ad-nlnlstrptor pnd boprd nenber; — then isn't politics 
B root part of educptlonal structiire? 

I began to perceive politics to mean prlTiarily an effort 
at distributing thing? pnd values. I ssw this es sone thing 
different from producing or creating or dlfcoverlng (uncover- 
ing) such things or vplues— though in the fct of distribut- 
ing something, "more** may be produced, created, discovered-- 
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OP Bonethlng "l«s»." Dl,trlbutlvenes5. I sow. „es present 
• In every wa;, end at every point In the educDtlonal process. 
At times It seemed to collide with the nttaln-nent of growth 
for the portlclppntn In the educational envlroa-nent ; ot 
tines It aee-ned to be Indispensable, and necessary part 
of enpbUn? growth to happen; end ot times It seemed to be 
«o nuch en Ingredient part of successful learning that I 
teetered on the ver,.., at tines of seeing e fusion of dls- 
trlbutlveness .nd rmwth. p creative connection. But In 
«ny case I bbw thot cl>Dn<,e pro^r^ms hove, or perhaps even 
need, more polltlcn U,rn Is "normal" In order to get them 
eolns .nd to sustain them, .nd thot It mokes little sense 
to presuppose thpt tl.l. u somehow a blemish, or somethlne 
that hocn-t ousht to bo. or Is e "regrettable" function of 
pressures "from out there." 

A third difficulty, or chrllonpe. I encountered during 
the research was ny ..rowing awareness that I had not made 
e«llclt ny own basic beliefs rbout education. As I Indi- 
cated obove, I gradu„Uy beceme aware of -everal distinct 
belief-styles held by the people I was Interviewing,. I 
eventurlly dis tin.ut .Uod six: troditlonPl; individualistic; 
*chieve-,cnt; open; free; and differentiated. Welr.hing 
these In ny owi, mind I sorted out what I nyself believed. 

I becne convinced thpt for me the best kind of approach 
to education wps a dl rrerentloted one. 

Prom my visits to mpny very different kinds of clasa- 
roo^s, pnd from my l..,,rnlng to be skeptical of liberal 
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dognps, I begon to notice moro end .-nore that children end 
teachers br Lnr what they nre, thot children rnd tcrchers 
being what they con become, thot porents being what they 
are {and -.Irht become) thot given this, Pnd given the 
infinite variety end co-nplexity of hunnn sltuetlons, and 
Given the unique find profound simplicity of the exchpn;:e 
between teecher and student when it is good end they know 
it to be good;— that no or.o rtyle is "rirht" for every stu- 
dent in Q group, whethf»r pn open or free or trpditlonal 
atylc, thfit no one style Is necessarily "right" for the 
spme student Pi 1 the tine ; and tha^ for this time and place 
and for this student end teacher now, there is p way of 
proceeding that will, con, enable optir.ur: growth to take 
place. 

A basic foctor in finding a good wcy to proceed, "here 
and now, in this situation," is a consciousness present 
pnone. the people in the schoolroon and In the syster:, that 
fi differentiated approach needs to be applied. This frees 
thn prpctitionor to pursue what may seem to be "traditional" 
method? here, an ''open" opprorch there, or an "achievement" 
emphasis over there. In other words, there would have to 
exist the "consciousness of differentiation'' in order for 
this flexibility and seriousness of purpose to succeed. Thu 
differentipted education is o belief-style in its own right, 
not a set of eclectic additions culled from other styles. 

This perception pnd growing belief on my part, coning 
as it did as a result of doing the research, was exciting 
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^ to end It oUo «lgnlf Icantly helped me to monitor n.y 
pre.re,e<,rch value bloae, re,.rding other bcllcf-.tyles. 
1 had preferred open or free (not din tlngul^hlns then, at 

""'^ ''"'^ felt traditional and pchlevanent stylea 
w««. .p...,ro. inpdeouate. I can now .ce that the lotter 
type, n,a, be u.eful In .o„e clrcun.tance. ,nd In any case 
•re expren.lon, of n concern for growth. I also can .ee 
that open or free .tyle, ...y not be applicable In .ome 
clrcan.tpnce, .nd ..ay beconc dorr^otlc and oonseouently 
create barrier, to .rowth. even though I re-nal^i;^onvlncei 
that they represent aeep co™,ltnent. to erowth>and a.e In 
mpny clrcan.a tpnces to be valued above others. ^ ~' 
H-mg ,y o«n standards clarified thus helped me to 
eelr. greater research distance fron the subjects of n,y 
otudy, helped n,e to put their conflicts and their rhetoric 
and their strue^le. m a wider trpns-factlonal theoretical 
frr.e. At the sa.e tine, since I olso felt theoretical 
sympathy (or e.pathy) with each of these belief- styles, and 
found the ^truecles of their adherents reflected bock In 
-7 own ..recesses of aee.lne answers to see.lnely Insoluble 

problems, because of this. I felt: ^sn^ t ■. ^ « 

'-ijxa, 1 leit that I could "enter in" 

to their experience In a vital wpy. i ^Id not see .yself 

a traditional social scientist ormed only with objectlva 
measuring devices, coldly aloof fro. the "objeots" of hla 
study 



To sun up these conceptual changes: I shifted from a 
«or« or less gastalt oriented approach. In which figure and 
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ground pppeflred too much in a dlchotonoua relationship, to 
e more unified structural Appropch. Secondly, tr.is rllowed 
greater attention to be foci^ed on the interplay of politi- 
cal Pnd educationrl fectors-'Which I becsn to perceive, and 
conceive, as a continuing encounter between, and blending 
of, distributive and growth concerns. Thirdly, I shifted 
fron a more narrowly instrumental conception of chanco to a 
set of concepts which identify substrntive beliefs in 
"right" education. And flnnlly, I shifted fron a leek of 
an articulated belief about what constitutes for r.e a good 
education to a growing awareness that a differentiated 
modol contains a fair statement of what I think is educa- 
tionally best, end that this belief both helps pnd condi- 
tions my reaearoh activity. 
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ChRpter Four 
Modification of the Four OriRlnul Hypotheses 

The four originpl hypotheses underwent substantiol 
change* 

The first one, concernint; tho presonco of o closa of 
defensive ond e class of crePtive pctions was changed into 
V cloas of Pctions that are nore heavily distributive in 
chcracter ond r class of actions thot ore more hepvily 
growth-orionted in chorocter. Kducntionpl leadership cnme 
to be tied in with the question of the degree to which such 
leederchip is pble, given appropriate circumstrnces , to 
onploy a dlrtributivo activity with p high growth ppy-off . 

In terms of the more linited noture of the hypothesis, 
however, the dnta soens to support tho ossa-nption th«t lead- 
ership actions in chpngo progrpns tend to reflect the prea- 
cnce of distributive concerns end of growth concerns in 
varying pptterns of weight to one side or the other. 

Ky second original hypothesis concerned the expectstlon 
Of finding sets of forces "let loose" in the process of 
etriving for change which were "out of proportion" to the 
original eins of the chpnge program. This hypothesis re- 
mained the same, ond the dnta seem abundantly to support It. 
The explicption of the nine fpctors in Part Two will show 
how and to what degree this phenomenon waa encountered in 
the atudy. 
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The third original hjpothr^ls assuned that co^^prorAse 
stens both : ron the l**ernlng oxpe. Icrce of putting some- 
thing new Into practice and fron prcsrurea to routlnize 
inpinging on the figure fron the ground. Tnis proposition 
VBS changed. I now sought to distinruifh whether the direc- 
tion of conpronlse was tovords satisfying distributive con- 
cerns or towards satisfying growth concerns— reccrdless of 
whether the source of pressure to conoro-ilse was fi.-ure or 
ground. The datp led ne to this and in turn supporteci It. 

The foiiTth orif;lnal hyporhesis concerned the cuplity 
of ri)les ey-nerienfied by the leader,^ of chpngo prc.-ro-:s, one 
role bein?: to sustain end Increpse tho ener^^y level within 
the pro;^rr:n and the other to protect pnd preserve it fron 
outside pressures, I continued to use thnt way of fcrriu- 
lotlng the duality, but I super-inpose d the furtner inter- 
pretive hypotn.'sis that the duplity of roles was clro a 
function of trade-offs a leader T.akes between growth fac- 
tors and distributive f octors--agsin retTsrdlcss of whether 
pressures to nove in one of these directions or the other 
cpr.e froTi inside the program or outside, I th-^s hypothe- 
Blzed that thoUR;h the generation of pressures for growth 
would tend to cone nostly fror. within the pro/rm, pnd 
through pressures needinr a distributive type of resolution 
would tend to cor.0 xostly from without, nevertheless the re- 
verse would also bo shown to be true: that the progran too 
would be a significant source of distributive pressure on 
the leader* snd tho social environnent outside the pTozrB:ti 
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would to e degrae b, a ,ourc« or pressures for growth upon 
the leeder. therefore, once again, the distinction between 
distributive .nd growth Tactore emerged aa equally If not 
«oro Important than the distinction between figure .ad 
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Chflpter Fivg 



• — • — V* ractc rs Interacting 

in the Proc esg of chanrA 

Analysis Of the dat. .howed the pre,e„c« of et le..t 
nine .l.„lnc„nt fectox-. In various .tate. of Inter., fie. 
m the proce« of chpngo. heterogeneity o-- 

individuals. ,rouo. .nd do.se. represented m the .ocl.l 
field. This Is 0 .Ituotlon containing the potential ^o- 
felt discontinuity of experience. Interests. ,nd „«1, 
emon, these Individuals, groups rnd classes. 

Second, the dialectic of rebellion. Th« behevlo.-al ' 
end enplrlc«l Indicators of rebellion are defence, enulo- 
tlon. and prophecy (the latter beln, .n orientation to new 
values). 

Inlrd. the articulation In practice of various, md 
often conflicting, belief-stylos. 

Fourth, the r.onner of comnltnent to these bellef- 
-tyles. Whether In the .-eectlve node, the nolntenance .ode. 
or the self-exa-nlned -node, 

mth. the degree of consciousness reflected m the 
behavior and actions of the practitioners. 

Sixth, the direction of co,pron>lse. whether It Is noro 
towards distributive or nore toward, growtn concerns. 

Smnm. the articulation m practice, m the behavior 
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fnd action? of the practitioners, of vprlou? atrntegles- 
whethcr there l. b conr clou-nesa of strategy (an ovcrlpp 
VI th the fifth frctor ebove) and what fom the atreteglea 
take. 

^ifhth, the pattern of orgmlzatlon of role? thpt 
evolves over tine pnd oC personnel chpnges In these roles. 

lilnth, the node or Tiodee of lepdershlp thpt evolve 
over tl-e. 

These nine pre taken up pt so-ne length In Part II end 
constitute the nrin body of concepts rround which the dpta 
Iff orf^pnlzed, pnrlyzed, nnd explained. 

These nine recpll to -or.e de?:ree "the nine element? In 
e state of trrnrac tlon''^^ which I orlglnplly sought to test 
for m ny orlrlnrl ^ectalt cpprorch. There Is sone overlfp, 
but there Is no one-for-one correlptlon; pnd the newer 
cptejrorles rre richer In content. The kind of chmcc 
aousht eug..:9rt3 bellef-r tyles . The Identity of the prpctl- 
tloners surrests the fpctors of rebellion end consciousness. 
The structure of relptionEhips within the figure, style of 
coTnunicption end the ppce of chnn,-.e su^fests all toccther 



22. Pare 5 auprs. I win rc-stPtc then here for conven- 
ience: Firrt, tho kind or cr.nnro sourht (i.a.rrool« 
?h'ri'%w ^-^cond. tne idPntity of the c-pT^FT-prsnt;^ 

fourth rn. '^^"-^J^ °^ ^^^'^^^ °^ ''^^^^'^ ropuU^ion; 
fourth, tn'^ striicture of the r'jl Ptionrhio between 
chrnrc erent and tercet population; fifth, the style 
«v^°ru"''J^'^"°" ^^^^'^J" ^^'^'"J ^^i^th, the pPce of chPnge; 
^nv?:: ' the way in which proble^is empnptin^ from tho 
^K^i^S °" handled; eighth, chpngea in the 

change agont; ninth, changes in the tprget population. 
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pottcrns of orsonizction, consciousness, stretegy, snd rnoaei 
of lopdersiilp. The ncndlin?: of problems cor.in? Ir. fro-n tr.e 
environnent suggests direction of cor.proniso. And, finally, 
chpnges within the practitioners sur^ests the diplectic of 
rebellion. So that I perceive continuity from the oririn^l 
nine to the later nine. But I alao perceive n:uch chfin.Te, 
end hopefully subst^ntipl growth, in the development of the 
new cfltegories* 
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Chnptcr Six 



Epistenolo^lcH Aooropch, P»-» .rch Anat.nmj 
pnd Heaeerch Strptgcrv 

tenolorv 

I will sun up rono nejor points thpt relpte to my 
approach end concepturl orcpnlzetlon. 

?lr5t. I try to depl with whet "Is;" not with wh«t 
-ou,ht to be... The "1." thnt I .eo. to describe and under- 
stand renpln.. however, p perceived sot of bch.ovlors that 
in their exl.tentlpl repllty He out.lde the ultimate grasp 
Of ny concepts, ny cen.rellzatlons. my Instru.enta of 
rne.aurenont. end -.y best thinking. vUth thcao ipttcr. I 
"set Pt." I nedlpte; the flow of what "Is;" At the very 

best I would/could pchlevp p vinH or 

ri-iiicvR p Kind of phonoTienoloslcpl verl- 

alillltude with whpt "le ■■ t j_ ^ ^. 

i-n wnPt is. I do not thereby pchleve p 

atatenent of repllty thpt In any wpy represents laws of his- 
tory, or Ipws Of „oup bchpvlor. or 1...3 of lepdershlp. 

I.'or pre they such contenporpry ghosts of the i9th 
century's "l.ws" a, behavlorpl uniformities, or idepl- 
typlcpl con-t.uc;ts. or pprts of e series of cu^ulatlv. 
"nndlncs- that will one day lead to a perfect pnd rlnpX 
theoretical stpte-.ent of the world. 

secondly. I ,0 r.ot aim pt contributing to the knowledge 
or behavlorpl regulprltles. Insof.. as auch regularities 
-re «„der,t.ood to nean generpllzatt.^ns b. 'lt up out of tr-v 
cHJectlv. observPtlor of mpase, of Indlvldupll.ed or discrete 
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dpta. These ore not the type of universols I on after In 
this study, thoujrh I reco^rnize tr.e vrllcitv of ro^inl 
science activity thnt if concerned about thpt; 1 .e « , con- 
corned about pccunulpting enough datp over tirn'S so ps to 
yield probobilitiea or likely trends in hunrn behpviop thpt 
mey be said to fit p corr:o.n hurr.pn experience repching 
ecross porticulrr settings, cultures, strtes, pnd tir.e. 

I believe thpt such cndeovor hps i» legitimate but 
fpirly limited role in jocipl science. 

My study mpy at firrt glance be thou»Tht to be the oppo- 
site of thpt endeavor. The focus is on a pprticulpr locple 
in which I hpve identified for scrutiny four ecucptionel 
chpn/^Q pronrpT.s, each of which is ouite separpte fron the 
others, I viould seem to be puttinr; my er.phnsis on differ- 
entiation pnd QuplitPtive explorrtlon and not on wnct is 
coc.Tion end ouantitPtively essinilpble ps re;;ulpr pptterr.s 
of behpvior. 

To fl Iprge decree this is true, but I hpve not thereby 
rbnndoned the pursuit of uni vers pis, or the pursuit of hav- 
ing something to cenerplizo about. I feel that rencrpllzlng 
is p fundnr-.cntpl facet of doing socirl Fcience. The univcr- 
^als I seek hpve to do with behavior, but they pre not like 
the uniformities or regulprities noted pbove. The universals 
in this study pre attenpts to state the major imperatives or 
constraints that occur in a social field in which people pre 
making choices; to stpto likely tendencies of pction given 
the presence or absence of certain key factors in thet given 
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eoclel rield or field, (e^, rebellion, conacloufneas, strat- 
egy); end to atPte en overpll theory of hlrtorlcel chenge ps 
perhepe cappble of being repd Into or derived fron these ma- 
jor laperptlves pnd these likely tendencies of action. 

Thus, my flndlnr^s rbout the mlcrocosmlc locele of mid- 
coPst Maine pre seen by ne ps auEgestlng, or mrnlfestlng, 
the structuTPl-loglc, or eco-logic, of chonge anyvhere-- 
thpt la. In other locplea or even In Iprgcr systems. 

Since It Is both on pssa'nption and p finding of this 
etudy that behpvlor occurs In structures, rnd rlnco this 
l8 B factor In human behpvlor not very much tak-n Into 
•ccount by pn older bchovlorrl approrch (the senrch for 
croas sltuPtlonnl, cross culturrl. "abstrrctly" valid be- 
fci^vlorpl rer.ulprltles), therefore it mny noc be too much to 
«py thPt th-! pppropch tPkcn In this study la the -nore fec- 
tunl pnd repllstlc one. However, I feel there Is vplldlty 
In both PpproPchos, end the endeavors of the one may help 
to correct the llmltotlons of the other. 

I think I mpy clrlrn thpt.the concepts, generpl con- 
clusions pnd theory of social chmge I hnve phcnonenologl- 
cally derived pre useful. They rrc useful to other social 
sclantlats, and to ny.-elf pt a Ipter time. In that they cPn 
be tested In other socIpI Ipborptorles pnd cpn bo compered 
to other elrePdy existing conceptions of the chenge process. 
They ere. In thpt sense, correctable. 

They pre oUo useful directly to the practitioner In 
th7t they nay help clprlfy for him or her the nature of 
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action and the conseouencea of alternative styles of leader- 
ship. Thlr, f<.»edbpck of theory Into prrc tlce Is nr. l-:portant 
dimension of this kind of research. In addition, research 
of this Kind nay increseln^Iy be seen C5 a valuable on-going 
tool for the prrctitioner in order for prpctice to p;aln 
mexlma-n feedback for itself. It is at this level that social 
research ^ould nnke its greatest contribution pnd ir.pact, 
pnd directly help shrpe the flow of the historical proves?. 

Thirdly, in my research I trke polns to pttrlbute to 
the object? of my study (the initiators, followerr, operp- 
tionalizers, criticp, et p1 . ) the statue of sub lee tF , I 
as?ume that though they are objects of my inculry and efrorts 
to nieasure, they ere and rer.aln subjects, even as I attri- 
bute to myself In -ny activity as a reseprcher the status of 
eub.lect, I ersun*? no less for the objects of ny inculry 
than what I pssune with respect to myself — that I an an 
active being subject to change. 

This posture conditioned ny research in baric veys. 
Instead of a picture in which there is p researcner over 
here taking meesurencnts end patherinc datp about ?n object 
of inquiry over there , instead of that, one has a picture 
of a researcher who is at all times himself e subject/object 
interpcting both within himself (mulling over, sensitive to 
feedbpck), and with his social field, for the purpose of 
gathering end analyzing data. The social field is composed 
of sets of people each of whom la perceived pa a subject/ 
object. 
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I needed a way to bring into the forepro-jnd for my 
research perception, In a- menaceable a wny as pocslble. 
the aubject/object unltle.- occurring In the social field. 
I needed to cepture the actions of hu-.an beings in the 
transitive mode. There are other Jclnds of re-arch; sqt.b 
typlcplly enphBtlc about the need t* enroce wlta the subjec- 
tivities of hu-nan belnes. their values rnd/or their feo.llng 
states; end others typlcnlly enphatlc nbout the need to get 
on with objective drta eatherlnr md t-nolyzln^. whether of 
facts or of regulerltle. of brhrvlor. Soth of these ap- 
proaches are valid, within their respective Units, and 
yield their decree of soclrl underatpndlng ; thou,-h the 
results are often nn.-rcd by dlchotomous , polenlcal dispute, 
with "the other sldo;" vide normative versus behrvlprrl 
polenlcs. :ry reserrch Intention Is to go to neither . side, 
but to true as p point of d.porture. rnd to preserve as 
much „ possible, the subject/object unity, or dlplectic. 
of human belnp? in the soclpl field. 

Understrndln.-: the nature of the percepturl sltuption 
Is critical. Every perception Is « phenoT.enoloj;lcpl whole 
co-.posed of a dual lr.put--on the one hand. Inpresslons. In- 
cluding l,ppes. corrlng from, arising out of. the social 
field (or given entity In the socIpI field) u^der observa- 
tion; pnd on the other hand the nlnd-focus. including the 
perceptual tools pnd processes, going out from the con- 
aclousncsa of the beholder. Every perception Is thus 
•Irultpneously r atatement about the observed and about 
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the observer. Every perception is r portial "reading" of 
the ?ltUPtlon under obscrvntlon. 7o varyir,^ dcrrern the 
observed portlclpntes (conrclouely or unconsciou-l? ) in the 
formation of the perception. In the decree to which it so 
pflrtlcipntes it becones known nore conpletely (hence the 
efficpcy of p certain kind of interviewins— see below). 
Further-nore, a nultiplicity of reedlncs, of perceptupl en- 
counters, helps locpte and identify the subject/object in 
its soclfll field. A continuing dlplog rr.ons these percep- 
tual encounter?, or repdings, conducted in the nlnd of the 
observer md between hln pnd other obrcrvers, yielc5 p r.pny- 
fiidod set of perspectives. These are pothered, -nulled over; 
they pro combined pnd corcpored with sets of perspectives re- 
gardinr the other pertinent subject/object entitier in the 
sociPl field. All toj7ether, they work within the r.lnd of the 
observer. He begins to derive pnc revise pnd p^rain refine 
distinctions, cntef^orles, concepts, pnd, ultlr.ntely, ger.er- 
elizotions. 

This is the sort of work p repeorcher does, given this 
kind of phenon-.enoloricel pppropch. Tne result is not e 
pure stPterient of the reality "out there" (x.ythicplly "out 
there") in the social field; nor is it e pure stateT.ent of 
the observer's subjectivity, equplly nythlcplly "in here.** 
The result Instead is a set of rersoned concepts, generpli- 
zations and conclusions derived fron his (the observer's) 
Interection with p aociPl field, pnd testable ( i.e. , correc- 
tpble as well ps verifiable) by pnyone else pblo pnd willing 
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to enr,pp:e in ^ aimiler procesa of reaeorch— there or 
eleewhere. 

Fourth, finding, viewing, humpn beings in e transitive 
mode ifl to look at then, pnd with them, in their rctivity 
aa hinfln beings in the world ( i.e. , not in laboratories, 
or In einiulpted gpnes, or in specially deoignod experimental 
croups). Activity ?ipy reveal, may show forth (may show up) 
tho relative unity end disunity of subject/object, end allow 
one to explore the conplex of interwoven fpctora that move 
things in one direction or enothcr. 

Fifth, the concept. of rctlvity led me on to identify 
for closer expnlnption eventn thnt hpppened or were hsp- 
peninfT in the proprrn for chrnpo, events thPt contained pnd 
expreered a prcat dccl of octivlty, and were re^rrded by 
the people involved e*3 important, if not crucial In the 
evolution of the propran. They could be lor^e events, as 
tho "yeor of the Pettlt Eoard" in Frcoport during which the 
entire school ednlnictrrtion wes ousted; or the firing of a 
populpr teacher et Collins Brook School; or It could be a 
snipller event such as a town meeting debate in Freeport over 
adding a sun for a new reading prosram in the elementary 
echoole; or the resirnptlon of the principol nt Jordan 
Acres School in Brunswick. 

But, sixth, events occur In a context of forces that 
are moving, converging and relaxing, contracting end ex- 
panding. The context is a field of interpctiona (where 
apparent non-ectlon may also be en action) J It la a field 
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or system of multiple feecb»ck , I begon to see thet feed - 
bock is a critiCRl eler.ont in the activity of hir-.rn beinrs, 
within epch person, end with others. It is e process that 
is already well volidoted in biology, and is conin;; to be 
more and more acknowlerif;ed for its inportanco in psychology 
(Kohler). Educntlonpl theory hns identified this factor 
as en intinpte pprt in the leprning, growing process (Dewey). 
It hps also been effectively applied by H. D. Laing to en 
analysis of the social field called the fpnily. It r.ey 
also, with good results in r.y estinption, be applied to the 
more general social end political field. 

Thus, seventh, concepts of the sub lect/ob.<gct ciplec- 
tic, of pctlvitY , eventy context, pnd f pedbnck led r.e 
finally to postulpte a concept of structiire. Every rela- 
tionship of one person with hin or herself, or of two or 
nore persons together is a structure. EVery set of rnulti- 
ple relationships evoked in the corr.r.on pursuit of an rctivl- 
ty is e structure. Kot everything thrt hns en ir:ppct on 
relfitionrhips is within hur.pn control; those ere co nditions . 
But with respect to thlnjrs that cpn be or are thought to be 
cappble of being, shaped or nodified or nnlntalned or irXlu- 
enced in one way or another, humpn beings seek to control 
or be controlled, to act or be acted upon: they evolve a 
aet of interactions. This set of Interactions is a struc- 
ture. It is composed of roles, of a certain ordering of 
these roles, of relptionships, end of varied r.epnlngs that 
people have about these roles end relationships. 
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Himpn beinr^s live "within" structures. They them- 
selves on a daily basis, evolco, enpct sets of structures. 
Lsing hfls observed the relative invisibility of structures, 
8uch PS in p fn-nily, to the people who form rnd ore formed 
by the structures they enact. I found this confirmed 
pgpln pnd pgein in this reserrch study of people in and 
•bout their schools. Crooter consciousness about etruc- 
turo nny therefore be a key element in Improving the pro- 
cess of socipl chpnge. 

Research An?bor.-r 

y.j prinory InstruTient wps the Interview. I interviewed 
approximately IZjO people; most of the interviews were tppod; 
most of then were about two houro erch in length; end they 
were conducted over p period of two years (from the spring 
of 1972 to the sa-mer of 197k). I interviewed several key 
people In epch project several tines, strg^^cred over the 
two yeprs. 

The interviewees were school Pdministrrtors , boprd 
nenber? (post and present), teachers, parents, concerned 
citizens, union officials, Pnd students. They were selected 
on the bpsis of their involvement in the projocts I was 
atudyincr, consistent with my being able to get a multi- 
faceted set of perspectives regarding the project as e whole; 
regarding events within thera; and regarding the structure 
of ongoing relationships. 

A second instrument or tool of research wae direct 
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, observation; wucn of it **<iiroct contact," or partlcipi-nt 
observation. I helped in thft wchools : nt JorJan A:r«?s In 
Brunswick I nelpod on r ref^uler baals cvi»rj Tuesciry In thd 
Fifth /^r, from October through Coce-nbcr, 197?, ^ni for » 
full week in Februpry, 1973, in Grades K through Fo:ir. I 
also did fOT.o observlnc; in the Lon;;:rellow eleinentory school 
in Brunswick. Durinp; the surjncr of 1972 I attendod, for 
on© week, p epeclal orientation c»nd plcnnlnf^ ;easlon for 
the new stnff and principal of the Jordnn Acres School. 

At Soule School in Freorort I car.? rnd helpe<: on 
vprlous cluFters of dry? durln.'^ October throurh recc.-.bcr, 
1972, and then for b full week in Intd J«T\uory, 1^73, pnd 
returned p^nin in Decenber— January (1973-71^). 

At Collins Drook Fchool I visited fairly often through- 
out the period of field reseprch, helped on various cpys dur- 
ing; the spring of 1972 and during October throu.-h lecer.ber, 
197?9 rnd spont a full week there in cprly January, 1973. 
At Bowdoln'? Upwprd Round, I portlclpatcd steaaUy In one 
of the reralrr clprses darinji the surcier of 197^, visited 
the other clnfses, wto lunch with the etpff pnd students 
three day? p week during that fctner, participated In 
aeverpl evening group discussions, pnd observed one of the 
final evaluation sesrions by tne ati»ff. I took notes of 
of my work os I went alon??. 

In addition, for different periods of tine, I hod aever- 
•1 research esaistpnts, Bix students ©t Sowdoin College end 
a fritnd, in the comunity, active pis « volxuiteer resource 
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person In the ,re». nchooln. They severptlj observed et 
CoHIna Srook School, Upward Bound. Jorden Acres, ond Soule 
School. Durlnf; th« aprlng end fall semester In 1972 we 
h»d weekly neetlnes to sh«re dnte md Inprec^ons nnd to 
dl«cu53 the evolution of tho projects. The etuUenta wrote 
Independent Study prp-rrs on Collins Brook School, The Up- 
wrrd Bound Prosr.Ti, ,nd the School Ad-,lnlatr,.tlon In Bruns- 
wick. 

A third type of Instrunont for RsthcrlnR dnto ware 
questlonnelrea. Of these the l-inortrnt ono evolved out of 
ny Intervlewc. oi..prvn tlon, rnri furthor rendlnc during tho 
course of the research. I coUed tne Questionnaire (after 
I had tried It out on about s dozen people. Including ny 
etudent ►8;>ltUntB) "?our Concept of Chnnge" ond sent It 
out to 105 people, pll of whom I had elrcndy Interviewed, 
In rrarch, 1973. Ti^o queatlor.nelre contained strong pro and 
con Etntcnpnta for ench of twelve selected Issues; examples 
Of tho lesurs ore: 

• novo owlf tly rnd directly as you cpa in gotting 
Bor.ethlnp: now atorted; novo noro slowly pnd eccom- 
nodftinily ; 

- respect ppyt experience; don't be so Inprcsfod with 
"whnt hua boon done;*' 

- plan as nuch a> you can In advance; „8ke good cenerel 
designs but build In a lot of roon for the "ujipl^nned;" 

- atrlve for focus, direction ,nd guidance In your 

, teaching or your teacher.' teaching; provide many 
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options 8s possible pnd welt for tho child to novo; 

- bo prl-:nrJly concernfl-i with nodlficrtionr of bci-.ovlor; 
bo prlT.nrlly conc<?rned with the "inner growth" of tho 
person; 

- reco^:;nize thpt offoctlve lencership cpn only ultl- 
nwtcly cone fron the top down; leorn to look rnd strive 
for leodershlp that "wellc up" fron t.-.e botton end 
oncrnes out of p developing situotlon. 

Fifty-Plx people responded to tho quertionr.plre end 
the distribution of returns was fairly general for tMe four 
procronr. All of tho key lepdcrs in the progrrns wero 
•mong the rflsponrtents . 

In addition to strlvln^^ for ps fpctufll en undcrstcnd- 
in?r 69 poffcible of tho birtM, cstpblifhnent, rnd scqucntlol 
doveloo-ncnt of ench of tho rrofmns studied, I also sournt 
tho follov;inj:; fron ny respondents. First, their sen'e of 
tho prorron ps a whole, of their part in it, pad their cstl- 
nnto of other people's pert In it; secondly, their senrc of 
tftolr own pprtlclpption In, pnd cstinete of, various events, 
whether Inrfo or snnll, thnt occurred in the evolution of 
tho prof^ranj?: thirdly, their perception of, and feclin?; 
about, tho roles end relationchlps boin^ enacted by tho peoplo 
in tho progrpn; and, rinally, their beliefs about tho learn- 
ing process and about tho scope and Kepning of leadership 
in the progreri. 
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I rellod first of ell on Rettlnc ra shprp 0 sons© r>s I 
could of the reapondont ' a ?tendpolnt, wh(?r<» he wns "locat- 
ed," how things looked In term? of hie cxperl^nco of them; 
In vhftt kind of psychic ond percoptuol ppnco he was pltuBted, 
both ^9 aubjoct end ns object; pnd with whrt j-ot of beliefs 
^nd concepts he hi.bltufilly tondod to order hlf world. 

The Interview? were of crltlcpl Ixportrnce In thle re- 
gard. It wsf l-nportnnt thrt thny be trcPted and conducted 
IIP ^n octlon, or hppprnln;; In Itrelf. I oour;ht n lelsired 
^nd ferlouf exchpnre betwr^en -nyrelf rnd the respondent, rone- 
tl-nea rppropchlnn; enccuntffr In which tho respondent would 
^Iffo pb'k ne quentlonj*. I aourrht to respect the Putonony of 
the respondent, ?to thot It wns his world, rnd nls movlo of 
thPt world, thrt ve were expXorlnc. Tlius, the forn of tno 
exchpnre wna fls i-nportont pp tho content, (cf, Fd^or Ilorln's 
dl?cu?flon of thlr kind of Intervlcwlri;^ In tho eppendlx to 
rhe noi and '. ttltc, Rengrt ?ro^ n French Vlllnre ). 

For thpt rerron It wpa pIfo Inportrnt for no to trrn- 
Bcrlbe the tapes myself— to listen for nurncea, to go moro 
cprefully over critical pnsyflces md especlnlly vltrl ox- 
chpnges, pnd to conprre -ny view of the interview when llften- 
Ing to tho tppe pnd trklng down tho words with my view of It 
pt the tlr.o I did the Interview, They were often different, 
aonetltnes subtly so. 

Over tlno I obtained nany multlplo perspective- fro^i a 
variety of people concerning the aame event or ret of events, 
or concerning a pi»rtlculpr person or role. Koat of tho ro- 
apondonts wora themsolvea actors In tho ovonte, thou^ aomo 
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■ of theni were observers from "the outsldo." It becprro obvi- 
ouf to n« hov; perspectivpl even "objective" vl.^wc:^n were. I 
bollovod rny own objective view Wf? clenrer bec<^u5e, unlike 
thon, I hnd dellborntolv and pyatonptlcally soujjht to toke 
the pBrtlculnr standpoints of p reveri-lity of pctors ©nrpgod 
In ?ltu«tlon5 rnd events; becpuse I hrd pcces?, to a ercoter 
dof^reo thon they, to the different roles, the different ejcpe- 
rlflnces, concepts pnd belief? of all tho Inportont octore; 
pnd bocpu5e-I wos Tiy?elf over time conotPntly working out. In 
renponse to ny respondents, my ovm standpoint pnd rolo, mj 
own Interpretation of w^nt I fflw, pnd -ny ovn conceptr pnd be- 
lief? eoncernlnr, educntlon end leoderrhip. I strove fcr syn- 
the.qls where I could, for balflnco, end towprd p "r.entpl feel*" 
for the strucUuiti thnt wp.i being enpctoo. 

I sought fnctual Inrormptlon: whpt hrppered, pj a nptter 
of fpct, trylnc to dlfene-ppie It fron the lancupce used by ac- 
tor? pnd observer? ( e.r. , puch pnd such a person v?s "fired'' — 
but whPt in feet took place? \<ho did what? V.'hen did he do 
it? l>hPt vore tho othern doing? When were they dolr<: it? 
What nessptjes were plven, in whpt seauonce? and so forth). 
I epent much tine oatobll?hlns tho sonuence of things hpppch- 
ing, thpt thlp hpppenod before that, and cpno to rerlizo tr.o 
difficulty people see-n to have in knowing, md being able to 
recepltulpto, the sequence. 

I sought PS much close detail ps possible about certain 
decisions thPt seemed lr»portant to tho progran; not only 
vrtiPt was decided, but who made the decision, end how were they 
mpdo— both in the aense of the decision-r.pkin^ process, but in 
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torfls of th^^ style of comTiunicf tion end the kJnu of rela- 
lloij?hlp being enpcted in coning end moking tho decision. 

I noted fron my obrervotic; the style of prople i.i e 
closffroon, in stress* ritvtrtions, or; tho telephone, in thf>ir 
warmer toward? ne rnd rny ciirn.-e;. in this over tino. 

I begpn to notice the ;.nportf.r.ce of ^ersv-nr^el chmgcr. 
and of role chpn^os or ro-'cfcff initions — these eoened to bo 
bellwether.- indicptin;; .^Ufts in the procrpm in ono direc- 
tion or pnother. 

I put fli7hr3is on lletening to typicpl words p..'ople 
used. to describe thinrs; how words vere being used; and 
vhet rhetoric neened "in." 

I noted silences pbout thin^o, pnd either prc^bed or 
left the-: plonc, dcpcndir..- on whether I knew enouch nlrepdy, 
or whether I feit it to bo impolitic or grrtuitous to push 
herder in p certpin direction. 

I relied on the Questionnnire "Your Concept of Chpngo" 
to provide ne with bpck-up infor-notion on how vnrious key 
•ctors in the different pro^rfns rew thonrelves rnd whrt 
key ideps pnd beliofs eninpted them in their cctivity in 
the pro?;ren. 

Pinplly, I relied on toking revcrpl ro^in jln-g of tho 
aar.o progre-n over ti-.e : a spote of interviews of tho somo 
people, ond/or different people in the sona roles, done at 
different intorvpla: 3 times in Proeport in throe succes- 
•ivo yoprs; einilprly in Brunswick; end twice In successive 
yepra for Collins Brook School and Bowdoin Upward Bound. 
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Chapt e r Seven 

The Pollticrl f.nd The Fducntlonpl; 
l>?nrrcptlon pnd r<elQ tlonrhls 

A bfiplc conceptufjl diptlr.ctlon, which underlies tnla 
study (ond wp5 discovered in the process of dolrg it), is 
on the one hrnd the politlcpl , understood prir.orlly in 
terTis of distributive pctivity, pnd on tr.e other t^.e ecucp - 
tloma, understood ori-:urily in terr.s of rrowth nctlvlty. 

^ hove indicated in tho third ch'ptcr pbove how I cane 
to noke thlr distinction In the process of got^.erJn? or.d 
evBluj^tint; the dot?. I now wont to explore the distinction 
further , 

Tho political is Activity thnt is oriented prinarily 
towrrds problens of pov/er distribution in the envlror.r:ent, 
towordp or.-u-nenta over whnt is folr, ond towards creu-.ents 
over whnt is perceived to be con-.only needed by pU r.er.bers 
of nn pssociption of people. Politlcpl pctivity is prercnt 
in oil types of prsocintlon: fonily, religious, economic, 
or educotlonpl. But in these intter types politlcpl pctivi-- 
ty is in essence subordinate to, or embedded In, the prpc- 
tico end reeliaation of substpntive soclpl pnd personal 
elms. Pollticpl activity per se ( i.e. . as p eeporate activi- 
ty conducted by goverrjnents ) has no auch rubstrntive social 
or peraonpl pim--ita elm ia political activity itself, the 
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tixpeiidlture of tine rnd energy to resolve distributive 
questions relptlng to power conatella tlonn , clplma of f#»lr- 
nestt pnd unfalrnesr, nnd conrldcrrtlons of connon need* 
This in what govern-nents md other relfitod politico! egen- 
cica (such PS pprtles) ore enrpped in on e full-tino , con- 
tlnuln?. basis. Kvery r.overnncnt thot exists In the world 
is Itself B limited stfiter.ent of the enswcr to the question 
of felrnes?, nnd ettenpte to depl with conflict pnd the 
need for unity genernlly within the terns of that limited 
atptonent • 

The eaucrtlonrl Is rctlvlty thot Is oriented tovrnrds 
the Intellectuol, morol pnd onotlcnnl neturptlon of hur:nn 
belnrs, on the prrt of p11 personr cn^pged In the rctlvlty. 
thoui^li prlr.firy cnphflslr Is on the child. Such naturotlon, 
both PS ft proccn.T pnd ps r-. repult, Is perceived differently 
t.7 different pconle pnd civoa rl^c to contrpstlnc, pnd con- 
fllctinf; conceptupilsafclor.s of whet p-rowth Is nnd how It 
mny best be effcctupted. Six euch conceptuolizatlonc (or 
belief-styles) hove been Identified In this study. But the 
thewe connon to then p11 la growth, p term I prefer to mp- 
turptlon* 

Further contrpcts may be T»ode that relate to the dis- 
trlbutlve/crowth dcnarcptlon. Political bahevlor eeena 
norc interc3t<!d in collectivities, forces, groups, or In 
people In ^encrpl or In the ebatrpct. Eclucatlonpl behavior 
ie more interested in the Individual rnd tho consciousness 
of indivldupls. 
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Furthertnore, the person in politics seems more highly 
pensitive to e^-^o-innp.e concidoratior.?--botn those of Kir," 
aoir or herself, but pcrhops even noz*e so, those oV others. 
The pctor in educntlon by contrpst seens to feel he hrs 
sorr.owl.at more room in which to "be him?eir'*-"-or ^'herself."* • 
This is truo even for those wno do p bit oV plny-actia^ in 
the clpssroom, becoming "a chnracter," throwins oneself 
into the role of "bein:? different." This indicates that 
presumably one does not hpvo to cpre pll that much pbout 
what other people tnir.k. , 

This is relpted to tho role of beir.r concerned first 
pnd foremost pbout leprnin?r, Lenrninf^ hps thpt ebout it 
which pucncsts so-.ethlr.?; intrinricnlly worthwhile ps opposed 
to soMiothiug extrl?i?ic and ir.rtriimental . 

Politics repdily evokes the impf;e of the "wheeler- 
dcpler," one whose bchpvior seens undorllned with cplcula- 
tion? or pnxictios pbout how this or thPt will help or 
hinder him or hpr 3n the delicate ooerotlons of bulldln;; 
--fiupr^ort, brlnrin? pbout a corlltlon, for the cp'/.e of accor.- 
plishinr this ropI or eppln.^ this conflict ( ond ennrncin^ 
one's reputntion--w^ilch In turn is pprtly sought in order 
to gnin T.ora of the credibility vitpl to dolns; politics). 

In this study I do not identify honor or Slory es a 
compellingly unique dimension of political activity. The 
quest for glory—or ego-er.hnncemer.t--6eem3 to eppear in 
8OT.0 forn or enother In most if not pll types of hur:an 
activity. One may glory for example in the feollns that 
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one he« reelly done well nt sonethinc; that cnUed forth the 
ejcerclse of one's vital powers-in whatever Held of endeev- 
or- One nnj want recopnitlon for this from others and 
glory In ruch ncceptflnco or conflrnntion. 

Yet, in politics the Rlory may be more imnge-orlentcd, 
more Pttunod to exchrnc^e vnlues than to upo vplues, more 
extrinsic thPn intrinsic. This may hpppen becpuse of the 
centrpl i-oortance of distributive con.niderpt Jons and of 
the ir:portrnce of correlative eco valuations pn such. The 
Sheer pressure of the rolitlcpl role pnd the rravitetion 
of certain kinds of people to politics-these fpctors r.ay 
onforco p hi^h Incidence of behpvlor that reflects e com- 
pulsive pursuit of "externaV^ conrir.notion-whethor from the 
people, or one's peers, or fron hirtory, or from Cod. 

Howevor thPt nay be, I decided for the purpose of this 
etudy to re^sPrd the fpctor of honor or glory ps a con^trnt, 
P3 so-nethin^ r:onlfe3tly humpn pnd bound to pppcpr in some 
forTi or another In pny liuriPn activity. I preferred to con- 
centrPte on something; I believe to be noro centrol, the de- 
nercation betw-en p distributive end a growth orientation. 

Pel PtSonrhlg 

However, thouRh donprcnted, the politicpl and the 
cducptional are also each present in the other, in politics 
there is present, ins aubordlnate way usuplly, an e.-npha^ia 
on growth; nutptis nutandi,^. m education there is, in vary- 
ing and aomo times intense degrees, en emphasis on distribu- 
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tive concerns. In politics one not infrequently encounters 
bohevJor thnt nXms loss nt dirtributio.i ps such Pnd pA-,s ps 
well (or noro) et "oducnting" or.o»? followers, or fence- 
sitters, or s-onotimos even the opposition— that is, in ad- 
dition to persupding tho-r, to do this or that thpt vou wont 
done. Of nodern presidencies, for expr.ple, it hpr not infre- 
Quontly boon ronprked, thrt one of the occu?Fnt»s npny roles 
is rs oducrtor of the people. A fpvorito eppellption given 
to Julius K. Kyerero, President of Tanzanie, is Xwnlir.u, 
tneaninp; teacher. One also often henrs tho phrrse thPt such 
and such nn American orer.iccnt 'Vrew" while in office. 

A "leprninc" proces? does take place in the hurly- 
burly of political Pfffllrs; but it tPkes plrce in a context 
end in m pt-.ofDhero thpt is prinprlly concerned fbout the 
nitty-rritty of power rcl ntionshipp pnd distributions. 
This tends to be true ovnn in ?uch highly ideological 
pollticpl rystens ps thPt of Cor.-unist China. This systen, 
more thpn no?t, is conrciously dedicpted to the deployr-.ent 
of politicpl action for tho trpnsfornption of individual 
conrciousnass of the Chinese peoplo — tho effort being to 
nove therr: from 9 trpditional, end nore Iptterly, a ratlon- 
Pllstic r.ode of thinking and feelinr^ towards a node which 
in their rhetoric is labelled proletarian. To my way of 
thinking this irmonse, and pwesona progra-n of continuing 
cultuTpl revolution in China represents more tho "politi- 
cization of education" than it does the "educptionalization 
of politics." Yet it does offer a massive lllustrption of 
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the Intcrpenetrrtlon of "education" and "politics." 

But, If grovth fBCtors pre preoont In politics. It Is 
also, pnd perhpps even more truo, that distributive con- 
alderntlons Pre present In oducrtlon. I sholl specify four 
woys In which thir seems to be true. 

First, education Is political In the very mlnlriBl 
eense thst educptlonal structures exist tcrrltorlnlly with- 
in the boundaries orgrnlzod by p f-lvon government. The 
iDtter has a relptlve nonopoly of the use of physical force 
within that territory; and all non-poUtlcal structures are 
expected to obrerve the rules and rcgulptlons with respect 
to safe pnd peaceable conduct; and with respect to accepta- 
ble ways of distributing power pnd especially oxerclslns 
authority. "Acceptoole wpys" tend to be those most favored 
by the nore powerful elcr.onts In society and eovernmont. 
Such rules and rcr.ulatlons ncccsrarlly Inplngo on the exter- 
nal pnd Internal relations of ell educational structures, 
whether public or private. 

Second, formal education, which Is what this study la 
•bout. Is conducted by pnd through organized groups, or 
Institutions. These are or,7pnIzatlon3 of differentiated 
roles In and through which decisions are riade, coa-^-jnlcated 
and acted upon. There Is an exercise of power, which In 
stable systems la most often nanifestod in authorized com- 
mands with Which there Is willing compliance . Even In 
at.blo systons, however, there seems to be not always e clear 
and clean fit a^ong role, authorized com.-nand, end willing 
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complionce. Thot is, power ele^ients intervene which the 
eystom hna to dopl with or livo with, in ro-ie wny. It 
eithor pdjufts the") to the existing authorized power rele- 
tion?hipi}. Or it expels them ps introctpble and undl^estible . 
Or it pdjusts to then, in which case there is p change in 
tho authorized power relationships. Thus, any structure is 
in this sense and in itrelf political, whether a fnrriily, or 
n church or a school. 

Third, PS Plreody noted, people have different con- 
cepts ^f growth, lepding not infreouently to conflict. 
-This conflict affects definition of roles, levels of con- 
plionco, and notions of what is end is not en authorized 
exercise of power. Perception? of whp.t others ore doi*-:^;, -r-.-s 
why they ore doing it, tend to cloud up under such conditions; 
offensive and dtfensive behavior tend? to increpr^e. 
"Personality conflicts" increpre pnd existing ones pre ex- 
ncerbptod. What Laing in Polltisf of tho Fo-^IIy describes 
as hpppenlng in p foTiily, is also what hnppens in e school, 
on tho order of "he thought thpt she thour,ht thpt ho 
thought," and so forth, escalating to almost infinite 
patterns of interactive complexity. In such a situation, 
the distributive mode of behavior increases, end is indeed 
needed more and more, to e point where It may overshadow 
growth concerns. 

Fourth, the school describes a relptionship between 
adults and children: big people (grownups) and emell people 
(the kids). Though the "reason" why they ere brought 

\ 
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together Is growth (preferpbly for both) yet tho structure 
of their relationship Is Inherently one of Inoouellty. 
There le the pojMblUty of "ego-conpetltlon" and more 
eencrplly of conflict over role definition, over assumptions 
of notlvatlon Pnd Intention, over getting the right kind or 
decree of vplldrtlon (grades, credits, etc.). All these end' 
more ere 1-ibedded In the structure of the relntlonrhlp. It 
".n? be jBld to be one of the mort prlnfuUy poUtlcPl types 
of relotlonrhlD.1 In society, md not lenst b( ruro It "ain't 
supposed to be that way" nccc;rdln:; to the nytholoRy of the 
•. prey^nine; culture. At leBSt in the fp.-nlly It Is possible 
to screptn rnd to p defjree to find some legltl:ipcy for thle. 
but this Isn't regarded as psceptrble behnvlor In the 
clpssroon. In this pprtlcular study I round very little 
direct effort to pierce the brlloon of public self-dacoptlon 
on this question, with the exception of Collins Brook 
School . 

Fifth, there Is seen to bo In gi-ovth Itself (in the 
ret or pctlvlty of growth) a distributive elernent. The per- 
son educptlng has the opportunity to assess, however con- 
sciously or however Intultlor.plly. where the person belr.g 
educrted is "at" psychologic plly, Irttellectuplly pnd cul- 
turplly. what value systoras. for- e:!CPr.plo, whpt authority 
|.Sfa-,ptlonr, etc., are exhibited there. The tescher mny then 
strive to find ways (words, pcts. silences which pre also 
acts, sequential sets of chpllenges In p line from less to 
more difficult, eestures of pPtience, Impatience, ppprovPl, 
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disppprovpl ) all calculeted In as tiT«ely p npnner a* porsi- 
ble to ev;/'.<e p respor*5e in ttie perron being eiuc£te:i that 
would or could r.ove hln or her forwprd towprds pcculrln^ p 
skill, or pchlevln?: pn inrlrht, or develocln^ p th«foretlcpl 
unders tflndinp^. Though there r.oy be ever 50 nuch r.utuplity 
in this, or ever so nuch untfclr.klns wlllir.c response to^pre- 
arrpr.r.ed (pre^orcpined) structures on the part of both 
tepcher pnd rtu:icnt, yet the behpvlor 1? not wltnout eZcnent 
of crlculption- The cplculotlon ccnrtitute n^nlpulation? to 
p dCf^ree bee ruse they ere efforts to r.ove- the other person 
. forwor.d (or hpve him ^.ova ninrelf forward) in p direction 
end pcrof5 terrpin thpt he sees, perceives but dlrAy, pnd 
with ruch di-nnes3 of vision often (because of fepr, born of 
Ignorrnce; or i clf-derppir; or en^cr at "Guthcrity** ) that 
he is not very sar» iie wants roolly to novr in that or in an 
direction. 

Distributive ection cones into play here, tpxln,-; r.pny 
for•^?, whether brurque, alroct pnd lion-like; or supple^ 
indirect pnd fox-like — wnlchevcr see-:s -lost to suit the 
style of the educator, the needs of tha situation, pnd the 
brinpiins into being of nove^itrnt on the part of the person 
being educpted. Clstributive pctlon is here seen as scrvinr 
the purpose of f.rowth, but t>:«t does not r:ake it less dis- 
tributive nor pny less pn integral part of the learning pro- 
cess. 

On the other hpnd, frori the point of view of the per- 
Bon-being-educpted, there ere correlative considerptiorj 
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vhich evoVt diftributive nodes of behpvior. One teats t^e 
e^uei^t^^r.. c-rv,^.. to tte point of resistine- One cor:; ,.-,res 
one educaitor to mother becpure one Is tes^:xr,r discover 
wh^jre aiSLi U whet direction you wpnt to go; or wneraer you 
vi5h no'i: to be bothered pt. pU (in which c.P5f y^' .;pn decide 
to so plong with wh8t then is perceived b: ''tuc nickey 
mouse," or you c-rn overtly drop out, becoTie "difficult'*). 
If, however, your probing pnd testin;; out seeris to be getting 
ycu eonevh^re, you "lotch on*' to tho educptor, y 
youryeir, you try out his or her style, you psk . d 

of Questlcn? for p while pnd so forth. And pll 
pre nodes of behavior that ct one rnd the spr.e tine ore 
distributive wr.en looked pt in or.e sense, fron one pngle, . r. 
end profour.dly ., v;Uen lookeu at in pnother sense, from 

another pncle. -gflln, the distributive serves the 

purro?fs of growth. 

'IJlven this phenonenon in the world of educption, one 
nl;^ht Btk if tne world of politics pIso exhibits behovior 
In which crcwth pnd diftributive fpctors ore inteprplly 
related — thrt i-, where conr ideretions of f:rowth so enter • . 
into the fPlciilPtlon? of political belnps thrt ret? which 
nny look like npnipalptions :Tii.^ht jurt ps well pIso be seen 
PS ?ct3 which generpte growth. This Is conceivpble pnd 
probable, but ny study does not include the world of poli- 
tic/5 PS such. Ther-.-ore I feel pble only to posit this as 
0 possibility and as 0 very auitpble topic for further ro- 
aecrch. ' 
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However, njy ftudy does show expnples people in 
lepdcrshlp positions la the wo 'id of educrtlcn, ectlr.,r l.-i a 
politlcrlly distributive wpy, recchins ou ; towerds people 
in pnotner cp-np in p nonner that su^^ests tryir.^ to se^^crete 
p learning r-.ovonent In thpt cor:p — to p point where it is not 
eflsy to clsssify the behnvior as definitely polltlcpl or 
educptlonrl • 

This sujrests to ny mir.d> conceptually, pn erea of 
behevior where f^rowth pnd distributive factors pre inex- 
tricpbly relpted, where opporltes scon to find p kind of 
unity pctlon. 

One nay dlEgrpni this ps follows: 



The opposite ter4dencle8 or forces pre towprds o dis- 
tributive er.phpsis pnd towards p growth enphpsis. One moy 
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Ipbel these tendenclcj moving respectively to the dis- 
tributive pole pnd the growth pole. 

As one no.cs on en pre fron the distributive pole 
towerds the cent-r, the cross-hatched preP mpy be Ipbelled 
growth— the cio-lnnnt thcne beln? dlstributlveness . The 
growth e-pnP5ls f:rrduplly Ir.creprcs in reletlon to the doml 
npnt thsTie until one repches the center, or internedipto 
point beyond which lies the renin oC tne educptlonal. This 
point If joT.ewhnt like e contlnentpl d'vldo wh^re u? to a 
certpln point tho strerns ore runninnr In one direction pnd 
Pfter which they run in the opposite direction. 

As one nove.q on pn pre fron the rrovth pole towrrds 
'-the center the wnvy lines nay be Irbelled dlstributivonoss — 
the do-nimint thone beln;^ growtn. - distributive concerns 
?rpduplly increpse ur.til one rerches the intermediate point, 
beyond which lies the renin of the politlcol. 

A key varlpble in the relation of growth pnd dlstribu- 
tlveness is p phenomenon thBt I hrve npr.ed the trensrorma- 
tionpl ;y-iool. Tnl? syr:bol nay be p word or a nnnner of 
spepking or so^erhln^ rp in.^ocent rs p pnrticuler kind of 
gesture, or even soTiethin? for heavier like en eloborate - 
argument, or PS»ln ronethia; ps ll;:nt ps p b.' t of thepter 
or 5or:ethln;5 p? complete as a person. 

Tne trpnefornBtlon Involved is tpking e feoling or o 
perception or p concept from the context (or structure c« 
mind set) in which it hPS been gonerptbd ond within which 
If^tlon^f- (a bit or perceived fectlcisy whose fuctf.city 
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is r«lptlve to the sub-system in which it r.^ves) and corvsur. 
cntlr.f^ ihrt foolinc or prrc^ptlon or conc'»pt Ir. r Jen a r.sr.r. 
th.nt It cBn b© translnted with pufficlent authenticity into 
t/itv "l^rjg jn^jo" of a difrei-ent (perhep? even confllctJ nr;) 
cc.itoxt or str;;cture or nind 5et. It is recoiveci there, 
not In the aenser thrt It is accepted without Question, 
though thif* mny hpppon, but thrt it is seen as sc^^^thin^ to 
be tpken into sccount, fs 507:cthing to be Icrrr.oc. gnt' Ir.to- 
nroted, in which cpse thero is r:)-:e c^owth inv.lvjd. Or it 
fr.py bo received pf» sonething nooiinr; to be hsncloa distrib- 
utivoly in a new wpy. Cr both of these responres can tske 
place. The work of Clpuca Levi Strsurs end hif nar.y follow 
ers offer nu.T.erour. illurtretlon? and a convincing epirtfir.o- 
logicsl bf.sls for concepts on the order of trr.nrf orr.etional 
pynbol • 

It is like taking p word fron one culture, pprt of a 
given languoge, and trying to trpn?lpte It ' nto another 
culture In another lanj^uago ro thpt it npy o^'oke Ir. the 
latter 6 set of feelin;;? pnd under^tpndinrs not the sane 
0 8 in the orlginpl culture but a wpy of feelir,<: pnd think- 
ing about riT.llpr thinrs thpt cnn lead to e deeper rware- 
nos3 and to grepter con-.unicption with thpt Culture. 

Or, it is like what T. S. Eliot colled the "objec- 
tive corrolptive a word or iriagc which — In a world 
given over to the frngr.enta tion end discontinuity of 
culture— could nedinte r.eei'.-r.ga born in one context (in 
which the poot worked) to other contexts In which other 
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poets, Bnd readers of poetry, worked. 

It seems fran the present study thflt in rituptlons of 
conflict end chpn^e the successful use of trfinsfornptionel 
syrtbol; reoulro? a prior pworeness of the efficacy end n^od 
for/syrnbolr — Bf a safeguard rsplnnt the eruption of i^olnr^ 
'iSllU sy^.bols rponri forces you wirh to see united, or at 
least not at lo^gerhoo ds with one another. 

This ci?cu?3ion of trpnsf or7;ptionpl synbols anticJpptea 
cprt of the pnplyris r.ade in thofe sections belcw dealing 
with the style pnd 3trrtep;y of educrtionnl lenders. I bring 
the diFcufcion here to pn end by conclr.dln^ thot trpn^forno-" 
. tionwl ry-.bol? can be prinprily educrt^; :, .1 (learning de- • 
• vices) or .pri-nnrily pollticpl (cooptrtive devices). Yet 
either voy, sor.ethinK of both takes piPce--so-«thinc partly 
distributive ^nd partly leprninc. lience one often perceives 
thPt the intention of pn pctor i. hirtory, bein^ political 
pnd cnploylnc: to thpt end what trpnrfor-nptionrl devices he 
hpd to thpt end, produced the "unintended effect'' of p change 
in consclourness on the pprt of thoj.e he sought to co-opt. 
And, by the spne token one r.r- often perceive an educptor • - 
in pction, enc>loyln,7 ^ bit of tranrfor-nptionpl sj-r.bolism to--^ 
furth,*r the leprnln^ process, producint; the "unintended 
effect" of p shift in p given bplpnce of power. 

A lapt point concerning the inter-relpticnship of 
politic- pnd education nay bo nado, o.ne which bplpncea to e 
degree the er.phaaia on trpneformationpl syr.bols. This con- 
cerns the fpct that, ps noted earlier in this chapter, edu- 
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cetlonnl Inftltutlon? pre orgpnlzo tlons in which power Is 
distributed In pn putho:-':^rd vny. Errcctl:i.3 chrr.r*>, let us 

eCrcctlnr, p novenont fron one beller-rtyle to pr.other, 
Cfln often not trke plrce unlesr there Is al50 p brerk In 
the est8bll?hed prttern of or^^pnlzlng rr.d exercising power. 
Tftpt I5, tho deploynont of trpnrfor^stlonpl rj—.bols (vhlch 
relptes to chpn?;es In people'5 conrclousr.ess of suTficlent 
depth to brinr, rbout the acceptrnco of p new conc<»ct) is 
not surri:lent; p chpn^e In the- 5tructuri*i£: or power Is 
also necesspry. On the other hand p chance In the struc- 
turing of power without 5one corrclntlve cnpn^-e in conscicuc- 
ness Is elco InfuTriclent. Examples of both pre lllujtrpted 
In thle study. 
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PART II 

yiKy sif-rrs op factohs that i?;t?3act in 

THE PROCFSS OF SOCIAL CHANGK 
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Chnptor One 



Dufflltlea-ln- Conflict, or 



Cul turpi DlFContinulty 



In Fart I I nade it nn ossunption of this study, end 
one conrirrned by thie study, thpt hurifln beings in pursuit 
or 8 species pctivity, such as educption, necessarily 
enoct structures. Structure includes rt lepft three 
aepprablo, though not separate, elenents. They pre, first, 
t^,^ crepting end ordering of roles in p certpin way; sec- 
ond, th*! interplpy of rel ptionships pxong the people in 
these roles who ere in pursuit of the pCvivity; rnd third, 
the expression of p vpriety (often e contrprlcty) of r.epn- 
Ings nccorded to roles end relptlonshlpa pnd the pctivity 
being pursued. People engsf.ing in pn Pctivity do this on 
e daily basis, enacting pnd re-enacting /?r,ructures, chpng- 
Ing over tir.e, trying to survive rnd grow. 

A given structure is thus by no nepns monolithic' It 
m«y be nore or less in a stpte of conflict; pnd pt the sexe 
tins© more or less in p ptate of integration.^ This applioa 

1- For 0 lucid treotmont of conflict pnd integrptlon in 
p polity, pnd by extension in pny systc or sub- 
eyster:, see rilchpel Cuverrrer, Tne I;!ga o. ?oXitlc5 , 
Chic pr,o , 196k • Another intcrostlnr, treofnent o:' "this 
question (interesting m thpt it represents e change 
of mind, end in ray estimation thus p breakthrougn) 
is provided by S. N. Eioenstedt, (continued to p. 72) 
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to micro-systeris ps well ps to mecro-systems . Thus In the 
carrylnR on of a p-lven activity, whore we rind people inter- 
acting with one another thrcush conr.on organized networks, 
we elao tend to find a degree of heterogeneity and differ- 
entiation, nore or less consciously perceived end acted 
upon by the people in these networks. Tais differentiotion 
nay bo, pnd is often expressed by traditional sociol ocienco 
as a plurality of interests. But from this study it seems 
more accurate pnd reolistio to describe this differentiation 
88 acts of dualities, each one In b oteto of potential 
or actual conflict. 

CrltiCBl dualities include aex, class, racinl pnd 
ethnic, nnd b^,q differences. They also include authority 
roles; territorial identlf ic ption expressed as nf^tivo, or 

us in hero," verpun outsider^: end skill performp.ico cri- 
teria, often expressed ns precision versus f^enernllty or 
expert versus Iny JudPT-.ont. Less visible, but deeply erj- 
boddod In the structure of hunon cxpoi-^; nevertheless, 
la personal identity ( i.e. > ne/not no). 

The challonf^e of chnnge, pnd the chrllenp-.e of counter 
change, brln^ out or nnkc nonlfost the duelitles of actual 
or potontlpl conflict. Vhnt tendn to result is a condition 
of relative discontinuity. Peopleis perceptions, filtered 
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(cont. fro-, p. 71) Trruj ltlon, Chnnc-o^ond Xodornltv. 

?n'c^;Jr^''ti'hi'' 'si'-' ^'^■'^^"^"^--tTa-r:^ 
l?Jn ; ^ ^ eprlicr r.oro uniform '»Porsonicn"be- 

llefs, thPt socipl eynte.-ns, nnd Bub-svntens, ere not 

or^ftL^cS-iL'ti'" ^''^^^y 

?n Sfrr2 ^°;'*^^^^^"S ond anter.onlGtic ac^.-nonta, reacting? 
m different waya to the challonga of the new. '^^^''""S 
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through the perspectives arforded thom by their pprticuler 
end llr.itet: position or slturtlon In tho totpl coT.pIex of 
Btructiirpl pctlvlty, tend to reflect that situation, rif- 
forences thus pre reedlly perceived In ft nore helghtonod way 
There Is p tendency to trenrlete objectively perceived dif- 
ferences, which previously r.ny heva boen noticed but either 
accepted or locrted In the background of consciousness. 
Into subjectively experienced discontinuities. Luallty 
merges Into conflict end may oxocerbate Into polprlty. Such 
experience triggers pnd deepens e sense of antpgonian. :.*ot 
ell dualities conio Into play ot once. Usuplly two or tkroo 
felt discontinuities seo.-n to predonlnete In p conflict at a 
time rnd others renoln latent or pipy a r.lnor though never- 
tholeos supporting role . V/hen groups of people begin to 
experience the sbt.o ret of contradictions ( e.r. , old vs, 
young, estpbllshed puthorlty patterns vs . perceived threpts 
to then, n;lddle nnd worklnp people vs . tho "arlrtocr pcy, " 
native vs . newcor.er) then thoy tend to "find" each other 
and coalesce for pnd pgr Inst tho chellonge of the now. 

The *'new" may Initially tpke the forni of a technoiogl- 
cal change or tho Incuralon of p new cet of Idess or p 
r.overient of popvlptlon. That Is, a so-called "oxoganous" 
force rr.oy Intervene In a given structure, overturn older 
balrr.ces and produce a heightening of tensions to the point 
of conflict, revolt ond counter revolt. I put quotes 
around the word "exogenous" because the word moy cor*note 
something external to the ctructure acting upon the a true- 
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turo as if from the "outsido." Thet would be misleading 
einco et the moment s factor iripingos on p set of relation- 
8hipa it is in p «t8te of interpction with that set pnd 
boconea part of the structure pnd part of p cOntinucua feed- 
back process. In prpctice, thc**oxogenou3 factor" may team 
up with hitherto untapped or unexpressed energy which the 
Incursion of the new factor may have triggered by upsetting 
the balpnces of the established structure- 

Freeport 

?rrf»port, Malno^ in the eprly sixtiea was p semi-rural, 
eeni-nill tyvn (lepther industries) of pbout 1;,000 people; 
though it elso included a "Ipbor erlEtocracy" employed at 
L, L. Becn'B factory pnd store; n wealthier professionally 
oriented citizenry gon'/rally asaocipted with i^outh Freoport; 
and 8 email number of very wealthy buainess-rolpted fpmi- 
lies, npny of whom were part time r^ssidenta pnd In any case 
took no direct interest in educntlon, their children being 
enrolled in privpte schools. There wna a history of rela- 
tive un-opne, pnd "iffy" tolerption of one another between 
npinstrepm native stock in Freoport Cgonerolly middle Income) 
and the more affluent pnd/or more educated folk in South 
Rreeport. 

During the later oixties and early seventies there was 
• cubotpntial influx of newcomers largely from out of state, 
largely people with professional or technical occupetlons, 
largely affluent (by oomparlaon with the average native). 
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with urben Bud suburban beclcprounds . Thougn they cene to 
llvo in Fi-eoport, their jobs tended to be In rnd aro-^nd tho 
greeter Portlnnd orco. The populotion Increpsod fron k,QSS 
in 1960 to ebout 5,300 by I97li; the housing units Incrcpsod 
opectaculprly fron 600 In 1960 to nbout 1600 In 19?/^,^ 

In the elections for school boprd In 1953 end 1959 
throo "liberals" (all Ropubllc nns )^ were ndded to the Bocrd. 
Thoy won over to their pcrsunslon one other of the five- 
nomber boprd who hpd been identified ps b conservative. 
The fifth, nn L, L. Benn enployee, though first syrippthetic 
to their cpuse, Ipter withdrew fron the board in protest 
egelnst thoir pctlons. The four of them began pushing herd 
for change in the schools in 1 ..69/70. In the process they 
geinc- the cn-^.lt :,f the school odninlstrptors, the greet 
nojority of topchors, the newly enorgin?; teochers union, pnd 
the overwhelming nejority of the townspeople, especially the 
native ntock. The Iptcer cenc to v ' ew the Boprd os coT.posed 
of "South Freoportcrs" and hs part of the crowd of new- 
conicrs or "outsiders," even though two of the four did not 
reside In South Frceport, and three of the four hod long 
standing roots in the community. 

There wds a series of confrontations in the winter 
and aprine of 1970, including numerous mass mefltlnca, a noar 

2. Figures provided by the Freoport Town Manager in an 
interview in January, 197ij. 

3» At that tine candidates for School Bonrd still ran on 
a pprty label. 
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teochera* strike, end & boycott of the schools by the erousou 
parents thot was elned nt the Boerd. The now en^bottled four 
on the School Board, under the strong leadership of Morion P. 
{"Pic") Pettlt, decided to atand their ground. Gradually 
evolving a etretegy, they encourn^ed ond accepted reslgnotlona 
by rail of thtf chief od-nlnlstrptors In the school system, In- 
cludlnr^- ' -decifllvely— a popular tradltlonnlly-orlonted elenen- 
tery ftupcrvisor . They thon "brought their own teo.-n In," as 
one of their opponents put It, oil of then "outsiders" and 
corL-nltted to change. They continued to press this new group 
of adnlnlstrators to Inaugurate change during the next two 
• years. In Merch, 1972, they finally lost b mfijorlty on the 
School Boprd to people either syTipothetlc to, or d&ciicatod to, 
the cause of their opponents. 

It was a conblnatlon of "e.xocnnous " and "endemic" 
elements ttwt evoked p chnn;; 'n the prevailing sltuati-rjn 
In Freeport pnd In turn br"-:. * r -^s^^t the intent dlscontlnu- 
Itlea In the prevpiling ; . .^,1 structure of rolptlon- 

ahlps end networks, cf thi. iltles i.oted nbove, the 
ractors of territory, ^/^e^ ?utJv5rlty role, soclol cln.ns'role, 
end personal Identity cfho Sf;»'.rply Into plny» The tecchera, 
ediT^lnlstrrtors and pcivoty ^^^i felt threntenod In their 
authority role and Identity respectively In the 

clossroom, achool or^ice and home. In addition those seme 
groups could side with the militant teechevj union leedera 
on the issue of their "common" status vla-a-vls the South 
Prooport "onobs** and on the Isaue of territorial Identiflce- 
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tlon (native va • nevcomor). Tho generstionel gep tended 
also to be felt In the same wey by all four groups since 
a .Tipjor Issue raised by the Pettlt Boprd was the failure 
of the school systen to treat children with sufficient re- 
spect or concern. Thus such "normal" dichotonles (t^at 
otherwise tend to appear In school struggles) as the seesaw 
battle between the taxpaylng citizen and the teachers urJ.on 
In quest of higher pay was blurred and suppressed In favor 
of 8 united front against what was perceived as e greater 
threat* 

Brunswick 

Brunswick Is a town of about 16,000 people* It Is a 
fairly thriving conn:crclal, ban!:lng and shopping center with 
soma ncnuf pcturlng Industry (shoes, shipbuilding, contracting, 
printing), a prestigious U^oeral prts college (employing kSO), 
and a aizeable naval air station (employing 620)*^ 

I'lajor groups in the town ere business end professional 
people; college professionals; a substBntipl white collar 
strotu-n; e blue collar work force which la heavily made up 
of FVanco-Anericens^ (concentrated residentially near the 
canter of town on the "wrong side of the tracks"); e substan- 
tial "old Yankee" culture whose members tend to live out on 



li. The Tlries Record , Brunswick, Maine, Jan. 31» 1975» 12. 

$m According to the 1970 census, 2gUBB residents cited 
French ps their mother tongue. The'actupl nunbor of 
thoce stermlng originally from p French or Franco* 
American culture is probably subatantially higher. 
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the fringes of town; e not inaigniricant number of youth 
groups pnd gangs; e large naTiber of senior citizens who 
make up over 10> of the population ; endf fintilly, a not 
inconsiderable number of poor people, many of whom are 
thznut up Fgainat the fences of the naval air atation in an 
area often referred to as Moodjvlllef after the man who owna 
most of the bouses* 

Pressures ccne from several sources. Taxpoyera ro* 
belled egainst high property taxes and at one point voted 
a dlOO»000 cut in the school budget. This movement was led 
by a Franco-American leader and had the support of Pranco- 
Anericansy senior citizens and of niddle-lncomo citizens 
generally. There was also a strong feeling of concern among 
theae groupa for what they felt waa n breakdown of diaci- 
pline in the schools; and they were restive over long hair 
and druga pnd anti'Vietnnn War protesting. 

A aecond type of pressure came from young people who 
wanted long hair and druca pnd an end to the Vietnam War, 
and who were rebelling against what they regarded os the 
"mickay mouse" type of discipline end irrelevant atudios 
In the achools. A massive confrontation occurred on the 
town mall In the summer of 1970, over recently passed rogula* 
tiona restricting freedom on the mallf between the police 
and the youthf this resulting In nany arrests and a bitter 
feeling toward the Town Council. 



6« According to the 1970 census, 1#693 oitizena V9re over 
tha age of 62* 
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A third type of pressure came fronj llberel educators 
In the school fyaten pnd liberal parents. They were un- 
bspp7 over whet they regrrded es authoritarian ottltudes 
and behevlor on the part of school administrators « espe*^ 
clfilly the superintendent; end they Telt a need to move the 
school system towards a less "structured," e less tredltlon- 
al type oT education* towerds a more open concept of educe*- 
tlon, of B kind that they felt was being Introduced elsewhere, 
for example, In the Boston suburbs. 

A fourth type of pressizre waa the growing organizational 
power and demands of the teachers through the Brunswick 
Teachers Association, backed up, as In Freeport, by a newly 
militant Kalne Teachers Association. They wanted better 
pay and better professional opportunity and better statu.?. 

A fifth typo of pressure stemmed from a general class 
feeling, represanted espoclelly by some F^anco-*Amerlcen and 
Old Yankee leadera, towards what thoy regarded as the es* 
tabllshed and ruling groups— the college and business-relat- 
ed people. There were strong feelings of mistrust and of 
reaction against the tendency of the establishment to '"run 
everything" In their estimation, leaving other groups aa 
aecond-'cless citizens* The more militant among these leaders 
sought in lets 1970 to change the method of election to the 
School Board from at*Xarge to particiilar distrlcta. The in- 
tention waa to increase the opportunity for the "non-estab- 
liahnent" olaases to gat repreaentation on the Board. The 
•ffort waa dafaatad* 
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A sixth pressure was the school fid-ninlatrptlon Itaeir: 
tha Superintendent^ the Assistant Superintendent* the Ele-» 
mntarj Superriaor and the principals of the high school, 
the Junior high (or niddle) school, and the three elementary 
•choola* They felt themselves to be vertically exposed on 
•11 aides to the preaauree already identified; and, even . 
•aide from their own personal beliefs in **a tight ahipt" 
in administrative efficiency, in the hierarchy of comniand, 

• nd in the athic of professional neutrality, they inherited ' 
mn adninistrativa tradition thet strongly emphoaizod the 

• ame values* Thia was especially true of the superinten** 
denoy which had been used to running thinga, within of 
courae the very broad policy orientptions provided from 
time to time by the School Board* But this wes changing* 
In response to demands raised by teachers, successive 
School Boards began to raise more particular questions of 

• policy nature with respect to quality of teaching and 
the costs of education* Thia increased the atmosphere of 
presaiu*e under -which the adminie.tration labored and in* 
creaaed as well their tendency to emphaaize the v^luea-of. 
•dminiatrptive expertise, efficient organization, hierarchy 
and professional authority* 

A seventh,, and final, pressure wae the ahortege of 
apace in the achoola* The Superintendent, who was used to 
getting hia own way, pushed for a plan to expand the Coffin 
nofliantary School by adding on tan cubical olaaarooms* 
thia plan vaa dafaatad in a ttnultuoua town meeting after 
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it bed t.'^inod the epprovel of the School Boprd. The people 
leading ,ae fight to dofoet the necessary bond issue were 
drcvm meinly fron the liberal educctors and parents* They 
were led by an educptor, herself the Coffin School Princi- 
pal and up to that time a close and loypl friend of the 
Superintendent, and later to bacome a nember of the School 
Board* She spoke out against the Coffin expansion proposal 
as "makeshift and narrow-sighted*" The liberal parents and 
•ducotors saw this noed for expansion es an opportunity to 
develop, via a new biUlding altogether, in a now more open- 
classroom direction* They also saw it as a pilot project- 
as fi wsy of gradually bringing over the rest of the system 
as well to more open concepts* 

As p result of this defeat, p new study corsnittea was 
formed by the School Board under the chairmanship of a 
local liberal educator who was tho director of educptional 
Innovation programs in nid-coost Maine for Kducptional 
Development Centsr, Inc.,. of Kewton, Mass* in addition, 
the elections in December, 1969, resulted in a four to one 
majority for liberal rapresentativas of the business, jJro- 
fessional and college constltuancioa * This new Board 
hired a new superintendent In the summer of 1970, one com- 
mitted to team teaching, differentiated staffing, better 
teacher evaluation, sequential learning units, and similar 
Innovations* The sane Board beat off efforts by anti- 
eatobllshment forces, already notad, to establlah separate 
aolvool eleotoral dlatriots. The reports from the study 
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oownltteo rcconvnonding the conatruction of e new, physi~ 
-cally open type of school et Jordpn Acres were eccepted 
•nd Implemented. The new achool opened in September, 1972, 
though only after it hed been presented to the town by the 
•chool ^dminlatr^tlon rnd Boprd ea e very modest departure. 
In 9 more flexible direction. Words auch i»s "open" or 
"experimental" to say nothing of "free" were oarefiilly 
•xolaed. 

To sun up. The many crosacurrents converging on the 
school adrtlnistrrtion are a function of the many eccial 
groups in town, each of which seems cut off from others 
•nd Isolated within their own values, interests and out- 
looks. When pressures for change occur, the discontinuities 
reveal themselves. Dualitiea transform tfaomselves into 
tensloi:-* and polarities : expert vergu*j layman; taxpayer 
ye r 3 us teacher; old versus young; the child-centered versus 
the disciplinarian; Prsnco-American versus Wasp; claas 
conflict; Identity conflict. Kany of these overlrpped in 
Brunswick, though not to the degree they did in the height 
of the Preeport crisis. The result wps a continuing awlrX- 
ing of crosacurrents in which and because of which the 
practical decisions of the administrator tended In the 
direction of holding the ship steady; or oputiously stroking 
Torvard; or of deftly operationalizing things In the hope 
of maneuvering past obataolos as In the night, Inatead of 
having a mora fortnright encounter and exchange aa In the 



day* 
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But it would be a niistflke to be aetlsfied with this us 
^ full explnnntlon for the octive (ond ini;erited) spirit 



vpil in Brunswick. Other fpctors need to be brought in, 
eepeciplly the npture end quality of the rebellion on tho 
part of the liberal chpnge aeakera, their consciousness, 
*nd their belief-atylea • 

Collins Brook School CCBS) 

Once the free school was Ipunched in the fpll of 1969, 
discontinuities began to eppopr, some of them quite severe. 
One might have thought that a new venture could pvold the 
conflicts pnd obstpcles to unity rnd fulfillment of pins 
encountered Jn an embedded social system such as in Freeport 
or Bruncwick. 2Jot so. Though there rcey be e sense in 
which the problems, being less fixed in the received instl- 
tutionel structure, pre thereby relptlvely less intractable, 
nevorthelesfi the experience of CBS, end those of other free 
achools either observed or read pbout, reveals the degree 
to which p new ventiiro is exposed to mpny of the apme icind 
of actual or potential discontinuities suffered by estab- 
lished systems. Some indeed are more intense, precisely 
because expectations are greater. Including the expectation 
that here in this new venture there is "at last" the oppor- 
tunity to get pway from the ''mickey mouad** and hassles of 
**the syatem." 

A great expectption is being pble to be yourself. It 
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"pdninistrptiva finesse" that seens to pre- 




I0 discovered that this ie not easy, eapeoiclly when others 
•re encoxintered trying to achieve the eeme thing. Problems 
of your own identity come Quickly into view; one mey act 
out sngers and hostilities you were only dimly pware of te- 
foro; it Is 0 matter of working out a new or renewed sense 
of self and 0 correlative sense of limits in relationship 
to others* This n»py take » long time. This parsoniil 
Identity conflict or discontinuity is much more in evidence 
in 0 free school than in estpblished systens, and consti- 
tutes 0 major difference in the kind of conflict typically 
encountered there • 

Another expectption is greater freedom in roles and, 
even, freedom from roles altogether. Rola definitions— 
0ttempts to arrive at them, and attempts to escape them— 
became a continuing chpllenee and e source of conflict: 
parent/teacher; ad-ninistra tor/parent j administretor/staff ; 
edninistrator/students; visitore/res idonts ; teacher/child; 
non-teeching staff/teaching staff; older kids/middle kids; 
older kids/younger kida; younger kids/middle kids; day kids/ 
boarding kids; day porents/older kid»; end so forth. Much 
of this role definition turned on questions of authority 
0nd responsibility. Portly it eleo turned on a tension over 
ekill performance: whether to emphasize A more precise or • 
more general set of criteria, a moTe expert approach or a 
more lay-style, omateur, approach. Partly it also turned 
on sex roles end sexual behavior* This became more pro- 
norjioed ee tine went on, and produced e mejor crials for 
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the school in its third yecr, though the sexuel factor was 
very cloeoly tlod In with role definition end the problen 
of authority. This will be tBken up below. 

tJpwprd Bound 

This program for teenpgers from Maine's northern 
counties at Bowdoln ia six-week In-resldence rt the Colloce 
during the simner plus follow"up work during the winter, 
both flt Bowdoin end In their hoxe areas. The progreri evoked 
a complex of dualltles-in«-conflict: identity conflicts with- 
in the students; conflict between Bowdoin College ednlnls- 
tration pnd the progrsm leaders over life style end behavior 
of students; between the "Ivy League" professors teaching 
in tho College and "raw kids" from Maine's poorest counties; 
between the students going buck to their up-country high 
schools after a oumraer of Upward Boxand and their high school 
administrations, pnd not infrequently, their parents; be- 
tween the leader of the prcgrem and the staff, especially 
the edninistrntlvo atpff; end between first-year students 
end those reaming students who were cast in senl-edninls* 
trptlve staff roles (called Bridge students to describe their 
anticipation of moving on to college). 

We see here that there was conflict over authority roles 
differences in cIpss orientation; conflict within the stu- 
dents, end often the staff, expressed es "Identity" crises; 
some division on account of ethnic origin, ■ aubatcntiel 
number of students coming from Franco*Anterican homes; and 
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•one conflict over expert versus ley skill performenco . 

Iiaunching these Tour change movements pnd programs 
^brought out" dualities {with potontisl for conflict) 
embedded in the stuff of the humen and physical environ- 
ment* Some were end could hove been foreseen. Others were 
not. It is doubtful if enythinS short of cosmic, or divine, 
pre-vislon could hPve enpbled the innovators to foresee the 
nature pnd/or the intensity of ell of them. It would seem 
therefore ptrt of good planning for chonge to "build in" 
provisions for the discovery-through-prectice of unknown 
or dimly known dualities and to "build in" sensitivity end 
cepsbility In responding to them when they ere discovered, 
or un-covered. Of particulpr importpnce is a built-in 
rworeness^ in edvence, of the problem of leadersh-ip In e 
change progrem. Of the cases eb^ve, it is the euthority 
role with its potential for conflict that ifi most com-non 
to 0II four. It is the one that seemed least eccessible 
to the foresight and imogination of the innovators, end yet 
problems evoked by the authority role of the leaders were 
fundomental to the wey In which the program evolved. Ihe 
discussion here points to such fsotors es oonsolousnesa and 
•trategy^ to be taken up below. 
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Choptcr Two 



Rebolllon or The Roots of Congclou?ne53 r 



Defiance, E'nulationj end Kew Values 



The previous chapter developed the notlo.n thi»t within any 
structure over time there subsist s series of duslltles. These 
duplltles tend to bo In e stpte of potentlpl or pctuel conflict' 
even though the structure continues to function on e nore or 
less smooth path. Elements of newness pre self "-Introduced Into 
the structure. These msy be physical or psychic eler.ents or 
both. They may be technological or Ideptionol elements or 
both. A new aworenesfi may be triggered In the flow of Inter- 
sctlona thst constitute the structure. Or — o related phenome- 
non—there may be a new eruption of energy occurring at any 
point within the structure. 

To these elements of newness the prevailing structure re- 
sponds. It may respond In s variety of wnys. It seems p ten* 
doncy of structures that endura over time to odppt pnd bend 
not epslly pnd/or to do so at a pace too slow to match the de- 
mands or the now elements. First, It often happens that the 
structure responds defensively pnd tightens up. This can* like 
a dsm In a rlver» Increpse the dempnd or pressure for chpnge 
even while bottling It up. Or, secondly, the structure may 
seek to "buy off" the demands pnd In this way try to maintain 
itself essentially In l^.s established v*ys. Or, third, the 
structure may '*allov Itself" to be moved by the new elements. 
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digeat them, fnd be bpslcelly chpngod In the proceso. 

In fny ^co8e however, though especlpHy In the flrat two * 
095ea, the social rgents of the new elements undergo pn expe- 
rience of rebellion. They discover to themselves that things 
•re not "right," whether with themselves or the world, or both. 
There aeema » Ipck of fit or fitness In the way things are or- 
ganized. Things could be better, probpbly p lot better. Thla 
givea birth to the deeply felt notion thftt things should be 
better. Initially this may mean turnlng-on-self or turning 
on friends In flta of unexplained frustretlon, anger, hostili- 
ty. But whether or not there la this Intervnl there occura a 
Boment when the "probleri which had no name" gets more defined 
>nd the social agent-to-be beglne to Identify what It la he or 
she la oppofed to. The "enemy" tokea shape, generally s typi- 
cal figure or group or cleaa or abstraction ( o.ff. , "the ayatem," 
or the prevailing Ideology) that Is seen to occupy e position 
of ruling force within the structure and Is perceived either 
pa doing nothing pbout a bpd situation or ps dollberptely per- 
petuating that situation. Thle la a moment of doflpnce when 
the aense of felt Injuatlce Is very strong end the Image of the 
eneny la sharply pnd simply etched In the egent's rising pwara- 
neaa* It la also the moment when the undertow of personal 
hurt end disgust Is both moat abraalvely felt and moat dla- 
giUsed — kept from the agent' a own awareness — In the form of 
general principles, objective and unlversallatlo assertions a- 
^oUt juatlce and about the need to rid the world of the enemy. 
Derianoe la double edged. It reflaota a atate of self- 
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conflict. On tho one h»nd there la a felt need—however 
unclejirly untIf?ratooa or urtlcul^ted ft this atpge — to find, 
to trrlve rt, a better world in which • better pattern of 
huaan Mtlvlty pnd rel^tionehipa will exist. Thia Includea 
•ngar at tho identified enen? for aeeming to profit froa ax- 
lating injustice and for not moving to correct it. 

On the other band thare ia ambivflenca towardf the enemy. 
There ia a atrong feeling of anti-, a doaire to destroy him or 
It, Coupled with Ja^louay and envy, an unresolved deaire to 
ba like "tho enemy* and to enjoy the position and privilegea 
of "tha enemy.'* 

Jirbelllon nay thus express itself initially In reectivt ^ 
waya* For example Camus and Fanon show that In the initial 
thruit of the oppressed one for free don, he aims at toppling 
the oppraaaor— to get rid of him altogether as the hated 
enemy. Thia reaction may include a desire to emulate what 
the o;ipres8or io or does. One '•surreptitiously" sinlres what 
one alao resists and resenta. One may succeed in removing 
the oppressor, or one may sucseod In •'Joining" bin. In 
either case one may wind up taking over, or vaulting up* Into, 
the position and privileges of the oppressor and behave 
towarda others as that oppreseor behaved towsrda you. 



1. Albert Camus, The Rebel? an Eayav on Van in P^volt with 
e foreword by Sir Heroert need. A revise a anG cor.plete 
translation by Anthony Bower. New York, Knopf, 1957. 

2* Franx Fenon, The Wretched of the Farth , preface by Jeen 
Paul Sartre, translated by Constance J'errington, S. Y., 
Grove Fresa, 1966. 
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tbtre la open mother poaeibility. Definnce m$j sustain 
Ita original impulae to overcome the perceived form of opprca- 
alon altogether. The distinction between overconing opprea* 
alon and of only reacting against oppression grows oleeror. 
Kara emulation is now clearly conprehonded, end though ele*- 
nants of emulation rre accepted they rre abaorb«d into a deep* 
#r moTernent of conffcioueness. This deeper movemont is in the 
direction of a nev veluo. It is expresoed es the desire for 
aomething better**better thrn the existing structures of rela** 
tlonshlps and the existing pprodl^s of human oxchongo* 

This ia the third phose in rebellion— beyond defiance and 
amulatlon» though retaining elements of ench. It may be called 
tha transforrifitlonfl phase of rebellion, its culminotion end 
fulfillnent* Or, f»gf*ln« it mpy be called the prophetic ele* 
ftant In rebellion* It may augur the coming into being of a new 
TaluSf either through an evolutionary or revolutionary chungo 
in exiatlng atructurea* V.'hether It is one or the other depends 
(a) on the strrtegy of the social agents, (b) the response of 
the exi^ting structure end (c) on generpl conditions* 

The pheno?ienon of rebeXllcn plfyed a strong role In eech 
of the four projects. It was most dramatically In evidence in 
PTeeport, but there were also clcsr msnirestntions In the 
Qther three as well* Two "enomios** in particular wqr« oomnon 
to aoclal agents In all four projeotat eatabllshed paternal- 
iatlo patterna of authority and what waa perceived as author* 
itarian behavior; and tha traditional mode of «duoation (da* 
•oritad in the next chapter)* 



# 
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Freeport 



The four ne^^bcra who fomed • coalition on the School 
Comittee under the leadership of the chairman Pic Pettlt* 
were in e mounting state of revolt and defiance during 195P-70. 
In the sunmer and fall of 1969 they nought dialog on .proble?is 
and possible changes in the schools with student?* adilnistra* 
tors, teachers* and Interested citizens* They sponsored public 
meetings at which pros and cons* espeolally of the prevailing 
teashing system* were aired and Alternatives were brought up. 
They oame to an agreement with the Teachers' Association (?7A) 
whereby the latter would study the tracking systei and moke a 
report. They backed off tactfully from a confrontation with 
the athletic depprtment (and the superlntendent)over vhat they 
felt to be tho overly picayuniah attitude towrrds dress codes 
and the wearing of appropriate clothing at gym* including 
Jock straps* Ttiej did* however* begin to move against inoi- 
Ylduftl teachers who-n they felt were "down on kids" and thereby 
oarte into loggerheads with a rejuvenated and well-led teachers 
association determined to defend the rights of teachers* 

Selary talks in late fall* aarly winter proved difficult 
and soured the Republican minded board on what they regarded 
as union tactics by the teachers* They contrasted in their 
minda the ene.^gy on the part of the PTA in pushing for more 
money with what seemed to them to be their lethargy in la- 
proving the quality of instruction and in looking for alterna* 
tlvaa to existing patterns and practical* 

By January 1970 they vera fed up* They publicly attacked 




■ haatily put tofjether report on grouping (tracking) by tha 
PTA. Thay ordcrad tha super Intcndcnt to deal directly with a 
strongly entrenched neth teacher In the hlRh achool. Their 
©bjectlcrt to her v^a that ahe wi»a overly acpdemlc, that aha 
rtachad ortly tha brlcht, college-bound klda, «nd conaequently 
that ahe prevented the great majority from receiving the 
benefit of adequate math Instruction. And they caused to be 
distributed to all the teachera^ and to the preaa* a atrongly 
vorded letter by a known aoclal friend, tho wife of a banker^ 
vbich charged that the Freeport school ayaten was alowly but 
aurely atrangllng the children* 

mere actions, eapeclally the lart one, produoed an up- 
roar that grew In Intenelty during the next aeverol months* 
Tha Board v^a under attack from virtually all quarters and 
faellnga ran high* The actions of the Board provoked mili- 
tant responaea from the nore solidly established and powerful 
taachera; from the admlniatrators, end from their large net- 
work of frlenda and aupportora onong the townspeople* The 
* majority of tha latter began to ace the Fettlt Board aa 
South Freeport anoba who were putting down tho ctown and 
school ayatem and were ruining discipline, lowering atandarda 
academically and lowering atandarda of obedience to authority* 

Public meetlnga of aeveral hundred cl^tzena were common* 
An effort at recall of the Board proved a* • ^ /e when it was 
ruled unconatltutlonal* Thara waa a near teachera* atrlka in 
•arly Hay and an injunction aought and won by the Board 
•gainst tha FTA* Tbera was • boycott of tha schools by ths 
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parents, directed egflinat the Board* 

In oil thla tho Boprd dug In Ita hoela* It refurcd to 
meet in public with onyone, pleading the need to work out in 
private an agreement with the teachera on a new basic contract. 
They now aimed at replacing tho adniniatratora • The high 
school principal had already resigned in January* The Super- 
intendent announced hia reaignation in Karch* The principal 
of the middle achool announced hia resignation in April. Ihia 
left only the Elementary Supervisor among the major odrlnia- 
trative poaitiona. He waa popular in the town and trusted as 
s good educator* The Borrd decided to press him to resign end 
drew up a eet of critioiama* After a tumultuoua meeting in 
which hundreda of citizena milled around the locked doors of 
the hearing room in early June, the Board withdrew ita chargea. 
The elementary supervisor, however, resigned in July, and thia 
left the way open for the Boprd to bring in "a wholly new team** 
of adminiatratora. By this time also aomo "thaw** in the 
strained relations with the town had occurred, tho moderates 
among the latter were deciding to go along with the Pettit 
Board at least for the time being* ■ 

To aun up: The Pettit Board's rebellion during thia hal- 
oyon year waa fed by an increaaing and overlapping series of 
frustrationa with thoae teachera at all levels vho seemed to 
have little if any degree of involvement with the children they 
were teaching (this was also strongly felt by each one on be- 
half of their owi children in the achoola); with teachers who 
sesasd to tasoh In t vsy that fsvorsd only the spparently 
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trlght kldi and loft In the liirch kids from le?s edvontased 
bomet or klda with learning and e^notlonsl problems; with the 
prevailing cyFtcm of trecklne; with behavior In teachers and 
adnlnlatrators that teemed ••purely administrative** and tra- 
ditionally paternalistic; with "Impositions'* on kids "from 
above" generally; with the poor pcrformonce of the system as 
aeen In the large number of drop-outs (30?J In the High School 
waa their estimate), in the mail number going on to college, 
and In the poor repdlng levela In the elementary grades felt 
se a fact by them but not yet tested; with the tredltlonal 
operational definition of their role as board members which 
they felt condemned them to e maintenance orientation approeoh 
("paying the oil bill") and kept them out of school policy; 
with the "unionism" of the newly powerful teachers association 
which they regarded as overly emphatic about vcges and hours 
and Irresponsible concerning, the quality of touching; and, to 
put a cap on their frustration and rising Impatience, with 
tno aaemlng lethargy of too many people In the system and the 
aeemTng dogged rerlstance of the eyetem to their problngs and 

• 0 

pressures* ^ 

The altuatlon wrg greatly complicated by the growing re- 
bellion of the tecchcrs against their traditional second claat 
atatua* This waa gaining momentum at the aamo time, and In* 
dapendently of the Pettlt Board. The association found new, 
anargetlo, laader«. V/lth the help of a atrong atate teaohera* 
oriranlMtlon, .theae loadera wera making the FTA a oohaalva 
foro«* Thay aaw tba aaaoolatlon aa a way for them to win. 




not only moro noney but 8 long oought proferfional status. 

Their rebellion and thnt of the Pettit Eoord nic'^.t^ have 
run in porallel lines but thone lines were cro?aed. Confron- 
tation and polarization ensued. It occurred lainly over the 
meaning of authority and over the appropriate relations be- 
tween teacher and child. 

The attitude? of the Pettit Soard and their supporters, 
and among several of the teachers and adninistrators they 
brought in, were strongly tinged by anti- or anbivalent 
feelings about authority, 'especially authority in the clasa- 
roon. They associated this with traditionalicn. Their 
feelings were strengthened by the reading nony were doing in 
Holt, Kohl, Horndon, Keill, Donni.n':>n, and others. A strong 
revolt against traditional niethoos permeates these works, 
and perhaps with the exception of Cennicon, they rtay b< said 
to reflect in their writings marked utopic expectations and 
prescriptions concerning the role and place of adult author- 
ity in the classrooTt. 

These ambivalences and anti* feelings about authority 
(and its identification with traditionalism) helped provoke 
a polarized anti-recponse among nany conservative and tra- 
ditionally minded people in Preeport— a counter-rebellion, 

3, I exempt George Dennison raainly on the baaia of ch. U 
of hie Li ves of Children * cf > eapecially p« ll5 of the 
Vintage edition* 
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which proved to be a difficult legacy for the new edniniatra* 
tion that took over the running of the Froeport schools In 
the fall of 1970. 

Thua* rebellion ae defiance vea at the root of the im** 
petua for chanco in Freeport* But elements of emulation were . 
also -nuch In evidence* "We needed to get aome broin power 
Into the ayaten^^aaid a Pettit Board member, to which they 
all agreed* There was o general feeling onong them chat 
Praeport waa foiling behind, behind other towns, behind the 
Country at large* They were impatient at the inefficiency, 
at the lack of sophistication in operations of the school* 
There waa too nuch in*-breodlng in their estimation, too much 
nepotism, too much provinciality* 

Thia apirit of emulation became stronger, relotive to 
aither defionce or a atriving for new voliios eltogother, 
vhen with the elections of March, 1971f o new popular leader 
emerged, !Ierron D* (Dud) Pilmore* He was strongly supported 
.and influenced by Pettit Board oppositionists and the spirit 
uf counter-rebellion. However, when hfl b^cano cholrmcn IR 
1^72 he pursued a moderote course* He wos stro:)gly moved 
by a feeling that Freeport had fallen behind, especially 
behind the surrounding towns like Brunswick or Yarmouth* He 
applied pressure consistently in the direction of improving 
the measurable performance level of the schools* He backed 
m new elementary aaquentially organized reading program and 
vent along with the elimination of the tracking ayaten which 
oas*.* along with it* But hla aupport did not extend to the 
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new open achool project for 80 pupils Bt the Soule elenentery 
«ohool in South Freeport which hed potten under wpv in 1971, 
before he became cheirmnn* But neither did he oppose It* He 
resisted efforts by militant, trfiuitionally-ninded, anti- 
pettit Board members to change Foule back again. 

The emulative approach, as expressed in Fillmore, doee 
to B degree carry with it the auggestion of 6 new value. Do- 
fiance may still be an element but much more in the forefront 
la a desire for something better, understood in terms of 
greater achievement and upw<»rd mobility. But in this, the 
question •'whpt is all that achieving end mobility for," 
"whet is It worth intrinsically," is not asked. The answers 
•re assumed, or are accepted as havinjr been tjiven elsevhere* 
Tho important thinfj is to get what Is available, or night bo 
available, in order to compete on more ecual terms. 

In thie respect Fillmore carried forward that pert of the 
Pettit Bo8rd»s concern to fret the school system moving again 
with greater brain power, efficiency and willingness to exoer- 
iment* However, there w*»s more contained in the Pettit Board's 
rebellion and defiance than thls^ It pushed beyond ol'der tra- 
ditional definitions and newer emulative definitions and to- 
wards never definitions altogether. At that time (1969-70) 
these vere being called open or free conceptions of schooling 
among the Pettit group, though the words were carefully ?iuted 
for political reasons. V/h»t these new ways might mean snd how 
th«y oould be worked out in aotual practice— this was much lesa 
clesr to thom. The now team of administrators they brought in 
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included people who would set about generating and implonent* 
In^ auoh ohan{^e» as for exanple, the Soule Sohool mentioned 
•boTd* I return to thla in the diecuaaions on oonaoiouaneaey 
• tratd^j ^tid leadership atyle below* 

Colllna . Brook Free School 

C3S« 'at the free school came to be called^ can also be 
aaid to have been founded, and auatalned, in a apirit of re* 
ballion* One nlcht generalize ita history during the first 
five yeara of its exiatenoe (1969-7i<) as a movement from re- 
bellion towards the articulation end discovory-through-prac- 
tice of e new value* 

A New value was present from the atart— expreased as the 
right of kide to be allowed the time pnd apace for self-noti- 
vated growth* V.*hat thia actually meant however in everyday 
exiatence of a achool-conmunity waa not known to most of the 
participants; and anong those like Dick and Sharon Watson, 
the co-foundera, who did have aome experience with that value** 
in-operatlon, it was only partially known* Their experience 
had not included^ for exa-nple, ' atarting up a new school an(4 
being directors of it, responsible for it* In addition their 
commitment to the value of free learning did not include an 
•wereneas of the many pitfalls atennlng from their own and 
others' anti-feelings (esp6cielly towards authority, but 
alao towards academic, achievement, valuea)* Those anti- 
Tealin^a were much in the foreground at the a tart; in the 
fira of axparimantf and finding thair own way, these feelings 
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were tempered end re-lntegroted. In the process, the earlier 
contnltmcnt lo free Icorninf^ took on .noro shnpe nr.dl substence; 
limits were set end recognized and accepted. The lines be- 
tween freedom ond license grew clearer; likewise, the line 
between the socially desirable ond the socially po5£lble« 
Oreduolly as well, though not to the aame degree, the line 
between Intellectual development and academic alienation was 
explored and became a little clearer* 

In this evolution, emulation played a much cmaller role, 
though It partly activated the consciousness of the founders 
(Dick and Sharon vretaon) In ao far as they mentally compared 
their project to the Lewls-Voddhana free school In upstate 
Kew York where both had had Important shaping experiences at 
teachera. 

Rebellion was manifested In various ways: 

(a) In the feeling of one of tha two founders, pick 
Watson, derived from his experiences at Lewis v;oddh8ms, that 
there he had not really been Included by the leader In decision- 
making, a feeling that was pn Important factor In vantlng to 
establish hie own "thing", and to do It differently. , 

(b) In the initial hesitancy, lasting over a period of 
2-1/2 years, to define roles clearly, or to articulate some 
basic rules governing behavior, especially concerning "dope 
and sex;" 

(c) In the strong commitment to an educational atmos** 
phers of "letting ba;" 

(d) In the refusal, as Dick Vstson later put It, to 
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•fflrm the need for leadership, and to demarcate the rights of 
leadership and ataff responsibility; 

(•) In the antl-Bcademlc and antl-euthorltarlf»n end antl* 
parental attitudes of students, especially those of high 
aohool sge; 

(f) In the acting-out of hitherto unexpressed needs by 
aone teechera to whom free meant much more an escape from the 
^mickey mouse" and alienation of "the system** than It could, 
at that point, mepn a new way of ordering hunan rela tlonahlpa J 
they did express notions of a new way but the expreaslon tended 
to be in utoplo language of automatic spontaneity coupled with, 
aggressive feellnga agalnat role differentiation and leader* 

•hip; 

(g) in feelinna by staff members of not being "let in" 
on decision rtoking (duplicating the experience of Dick Vatson 
at Lewis Voddhans); 

(h) in ambivalent feelinga toward parental involvement} 
and finally, 

(1) in the rebellion of the co-founder, Sharon Watson, 
agdinat the early-on de facto role Bh« found herself, in spite 
Of herself, getting into aa '^Dick's wife** and "mother-in- 
ohief." 

Host of these manifestations of rebellion came out only 
in the experience of living and learning— through the actual 
pro^eas of working out the commitment In practice* The 
third T^sr wr-^ aapeolally traumatic* The aohool had taken a 
leap forward* High aohool aga atudenta wara admittad for the 
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first tims In atbstantiol numbers. In the first ye«r the 
achool had started with eight younger children — all of then 
with parents in the conimunity, i.e> they were "day kids," 
There were problems of bullying but these were successfully 
worked out in on otnosphere of caring and "working with"— 
both with the kids and their parents. The concept of the 
meeting was introduced* At the meetings, which could be 
called by anyone, a frank exchange of feelings and 

problems was encouraged* A process of working out conflicts 
wea thus started which became a major part of the way of life 
at the school* During the first year and the second year, in 
which the number of yowger children increased to about a 
dozen and some young teen agers were added as boarders, ■ 
spirit of camaraderie was being developed* Indeed, in the 
opinion of most of the parents of the kids who started the 
aohool, it was the intention of the school originally to 
build up from the bottom and accept only a few students coming 
in laterally at older age levels* 

But the third year raw the coming in of about a dozen 
kids of high achool age, most of them from out of state and 
most of them consecuently boarding students* This made the 
sohool quasi^^day and quasi-^boarding* The older kids, as they 
came to be called, did not fit in readily with the ways of 
^he free achool as they had been worked out dialing the first 
two yeara; and since they came In in such numbers, it proved 
hard to find ways of odeptatlonl 

Thft problem was greatly compounded by the state of pro* 
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Tound rebellion the older klda vera In against the acodemlot 
the parental, and authority generally* In addition the 
: addltlonel teaching ataff aeened alao to be moved by nany of 
the aame feellnrsi, the sane antl-'e* They wore all In a 
«tate of trying to figure out vhat freedom vns all about* 
But at the ca-ne time they were hampered In their search for 
vays to Interact find weys to grow socially and IntolXec-* 
tually together by varped outlooka and hurt psyches acquired 
from thalr social and educational experience hitherto* The 
. Tery atmoaphere of "letting be" and of "getting atuff out,** 
jfc*g* » In meetin;rs, aeemed to InvltOt Indeed exRcerbate (In 
the short term at any rate), the feelings of Insecurity, 
•nger, unease, apathy and drive for freedom and s^lfexprea* 
•Ion that had remained "bottled up** till that time* 

A crlala occurred during October/November. It was 
occealoned by an open, declared, love affair between a dy* 
namlc and highly popular male teecher of the older and 
middle klda and a male teen-age student* The ensuing turmoil 
wracked the ashool* Homosexuality was "aupposed to be" not 
•n leaue, though conflicted feelings about it were opei-atlve* 
Sexual love between tepcher and atudent, openly declared 
( l>e* Insisting; on Ita legitimacy), became an Intenae laaue* 
But theae more Immediate questlona also triggered a range 
of confllcta imbedded In the dualities that are described 
above In the previous chapter. 

Mpny students and staff an4 the Dlreotor felt Identi- 
ty confllota***torn both wnya on the laauea and wondering 
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where they thenselves really stood, trying to sort o«t their 
feelin?s and whet they ought to feel. 

Many doy perente, two of whorn had pro fees ionel psycho- 
logical treining, were utterly opposed to the notion of 
eexuel love between teacher and student, dcscriblnj it as a 
fom of incest. Other parents pointed to its iUecelity 
under state statutes, and that the school could be closed 
down* 

Many students saw this as parental surveillance and 
typical conventional behavior. Many saw a conflict of inter- 
est between the needs of younger kids (in their little 
school) and older kids and saw a threat to the welfare of the 
former* 

A sharp conflict bcjron to show up more and nore claarly 
between Individual staff members and students on one hand 
and the Director on the other. Ihe Director, Dick Vatson, 
in the beftinning wpnted to trust the process, primarilj? tno^ 
meeting, to thresh the problem out and hove the school co^ne 
to a solution toi^ether. Increcsingly he grew restive with 
this. In addition the pressure of day parents on hin (for 
hlra to moke a decision, and the right one) grew nore intense. 
Those applying pressure vented hira to fire the teacher forth- 
with. His efforts to exercise leadership proved initially 
unacceptable to sons staff and students. The latter felt, 
and consmunicated the feeling, that the school was « com- 
oiunity and daoialon-riaklng was no one peraon'* prerogative^ 
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tbay felt threatened by the exercise of authority. In the end 
:^Cick Vataon cane to ■ deciaion to ask the teacher to leave and 
finally fired hin. 

In the event, eeveral day parents withdrew their children, 
tha fired teecher died in an auto crash in December, and the 
•chool was left in • beTiused state for ao?i8 time, trying to 
sort out whpt the entire event meant to thea peverally, to- 
gether, and as a school. VeUl pick up the threada of this in 
later chapter?* 

T Jpwprd 3ound 

The Upwprd Bound pronram et Bowdoin evinces certain clas- 
sical fome of rebellion: Ca) the rebellion of the white mid- 
dla clasa intellectual on behalf of the dieodvantaQed against 
th« exclusionary forces of "the system"; (b) often concomitant 
therewith, attitude! of rebellion o^ainst whi»t is perceived 
by the innovatDrp as rule-fixation and tho authoritarianisn 
of conventional education; (c ) rebellion by progrcm adminis- 
tratora, staff people, many teachere and most students ar.ainst 
•academic" foma of learnlnf;; and (d) rebellion mainly by 
students in the program and aomo teachers aaainst parental au* 
thority, and ajrainst what is perceived aa parent-surrogate au- 
thority* 

Hovevar, the rebellion' is not aa atrong, or as far 
reaching, as in Preeport or Collins Brook School. It ia mit- 
igated and undercut by strong emulative dealrea which rxove 
tha program and' particlpanta in it (adminiatration, ataff. 
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teachera and atudenta) towards \2pward mobilitj and consunp* 
tion values. Tha felt deprivotlon of these things by tne 
youth being served ia high; their corresponding desire to 
savor the "goodies" of the system (to quote one participant) 
la therefore high; the economic pressure on the progren by 
ths governnont to show ("upward mobility") resulta ia con- 
aiderable; and the syinbolic presence and preeeure exerted 
by a prestigious Ivy League College ia also substantially 
inTluontial in thia direction* 

Thus, the "desire for sonething better" does anlnste the 
BowC^oin College Upvard Bound Program; thpt deaire continuea to 
be expressed (a) in terms of upward mobility, and (b) in teras 
of exposure of each student to a variety (sons critics sey a 
"potpourri") of alternatives , a notion allied with the first* 

But the progron also partly expreases a desire for a 
development of greater sense of self and clearer sets of re- 
lationshipa with othera* In this aense it points beyond ea-. 
ulation to a new value. But whether it is because the pro- 
gram and its loaders remain caught up in syndrome a of rebel* 
lion and emulation; or because the youth that are served con* 
tinue to have atrong traditional end conventional needs; or 
whether it' a from external forcea that circumscribe in simi- 
lar ways'**there aeema to be no pushing, through and beyond 
defiance and emulation towards a new value and towards the 
enacting of a new atznacture whoae roles, relationships « and 
maanings would (a) ba mora consistent with the rhetoric of 
opanneaa in the prograa; and (b) be relatively transparent 
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to the participonts in It* 

The atpucturo continues to be hierarchic and parental, 
crovued by a atron^ charismatic woman; there is substantial 
participation in decision malcin^ at lower levels, a phenon- 
«non thft is regularly pointed to as definitive or descrip- 
tive of "how things work here" in general, Tho program con- 
tinue! to be a combination of a smorgasbord of offerings in 
which everyone has a chance to do or find "his or her own 
thing," and a set of ac^de-nicelly oriented offerings* 

In this connection there should be noted the presence 
of • continuing counter*revolt on behalf of academic valuea 
on the part of sone teachers and among members of the College 
Co5tnittee that overaeea the program. It generally takes the 
form of quasi-defensive demurrals by ocadamicplly oriented 
people arguing for substance fnd alcills. Their posture on 
^he one hpnd is influenced by tho need to "rclpte to" people 
frc« ^ provincial end disadventeged culture and to "relate 
to" the prevailing ideology of the program which is expreased 
In terms of equality, the overcoming of role differences, 
getting kids intereated, moving from where the kids ere, 
being informed and so forth. This on the one hand, pnd on 
the other h^nd they pre influenced by tha settled notions 
concerning whet constitutes standards of i»chievemcnt, aca- 
demic excellence, and subject matter knowledge generally. 
So they feel ambivalence And manifest behavior which it 
celtber ell one thing or the other but which It generally 
perceived us the "conservetive" component in the program. 
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It is B stAbilirlng force that lend? the progrem iwoge of 
credibility. Tne progrun thus contains n strong eceJicnlc 
element with exphssis in echievenent pnd ekilla; sn onti- 
■eCBdemic element intent on encourpging kids to savor p vari- 
ety of experiences, interact with one another, pnd enjoy 
themselvea; end a fnaller naiber of people (ataff end stu- 
dents) who would like to steer a course between the two (in- 
tellectually serious end child oriented) but h*»ve trouble 
finding 8 way to bring the whole prograa to move in thet 
direction, failing which they constitute yet another element 
in the prevailing enorg^sbord. 

Brunrwick 

Changes In the Brunswick school system seom st first 
sight to heve been spurred primarily by emulfltive desires— 
"keeping up with developments elsewhere," meening progressive 
suburbun areas, such aa around Boaton. Thla is perheps 
fitting for 0 school system that la one of the most "ad- 
vanced" and financially well off in the State. This waa 
certainly atrong, especially among the collereroriented pro- 
fessionol groups pnd related business people who have tended 
to "rtin things" in the schools. 

However, not so very far beneath the aurfece of things 
one readily perceivea a degree of rebellion pa defiance. 
One form of It, ^nd pert of the inspiration for a new "open 
•tructured" elementary school, waa dissatisfaction tt the 
way kids were being treated In the achools, A prominent 
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Vublleist «t a memoreble open board meeting In January, 1970, 
^iiotad acidly that every time ha passed by the high school he 
bad to control a wish that somehow It would burn down. Many 
paranta felt that their children were being stifled. Many 
foeuaed their anger on a Junior high principal who was re- 
ported to have used phyalcal violence in disciplining kids 
and defending it. 

Even more people focused th^lr angor on e auparlntendent 
with an authoritative atyla, or es they would hpve it, au- 
thoritarian. When ha also becsmo a major barrier to the cre- 
ation of a new school administrptivo district in which Bruna* 
wick would tmite with three neighboring towns; and a barrier 
to the development of a separate new elomontory achool ea noted 
in the prcvloua chapter (he adamantly Inalated on adding to an 
oxlating one) the opposition cGoinst him bacamo intense. A 
naW achool bocrd composed mostly of college and business lib- 
erals removed the auperintondcnt, hired a new one committed 
to more progrcaslve foxMns of educationi and saw that the 
plans for the new achool were rapidly put into operation; 

Yet the apirit of rebellion wos not profound; much * 
stronger waa the spirit of ateedy emulation among the inr.o- 
▼atora. And though at the vary beginning tho Ifln'guage of the 
eonnittee exploring new poseibilitioa was fnirly replete with 
•batractiona about openneaa and experimentation in the claaa" 
rooa, the language and th« nood rapidly evolved into empha- 
aia on flexible education, differentiated ataff ing (the new 
auperiAtandent^a *baby"), team teaching, Indivlduallxed in- 
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struction, und improved rptionelization in the sequences 
of Icfirning* Tliese were seen ps helping the Brunsvick 
rchcol system perforri better end as helping kids njove nore 
effectively end in p more satisfied frsme of mind frora X 
through grpde 12. 

The "desire for something better" is present here but 
it tpkes primarily the form of emulative impulses, p mental 
compprison to whet liberel-progresrive suburbpn schools pt 
the forefront of the prevpiling system pre presur.pbly doing. 
Thia W8S spperently seen es good enough by most of the 
members pnd lepders of the dominpnt group, though it vrssn»t 
really enough for some. This included such people ps the 
wompn (o school boprd member and former principal) whose 
decisive pction at p town meeting euccessfully combpttec'; 
the then superintendent's recommendption for adding on to 
pn existing school inetesd of building p new innovstive 
one; or such as several of the tepching stpff of l8 who 
begpn at the new school (Jordan Acres) when it opened in 
September, 1972. In them the rebellion had been deeper and 
stronger. But they remained p minority. ' 

However, rebellion olso come, pnd cpme strongly, from 
different sources: members of the school boord and city 
oouncil who represented old Yankee culture on the one hand 
and the substantial segment of FVonco-American citizens on 
the other. The emulPtlvo progressive suburbcnesque dream 
was not theirs. Partly they rebelled pgainat that dresn 
beopusa it was the dream of the upper olsss. More bpsically 
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V thay were reballlng egnlnet what thay fait to ba their ax- 
^^^X^jlon, their being left out of the real declalon noklng 
•■•nd policy neklng In tha achoola. Furthermore, they ware 
; tUBplcloixa of those reformers whose rebellion egelnat trpdl- 
. tlonal, authorlti»rlnn, pnd mpnlpulatlve modes of educptlon 
aeened In their eyes to be pushing them towards In-dleclpllna 
and papnlealva upbringing of kids. They were militant In 
their opposition to auch "freedom." They tended to equata 
these reformers with the pfflrmera of the high-achievement 
a uburb »ne sq ue dr e pm • 

Tha melnatrean college, professional, and buclnaaa 
leadera quelled the more obreslva ettecko from old Yankee 
•nd Rranco-Amerlcan leaders end built brldcas towards 
woderatea In these groups and among their own ranke by 
"aacrlflclng" more radical elms or otherwise diluting them 
("If you Insist on a full loaf you-wa will get nothing;" 
"polltlca la the art of the possible," and ao on). They 
ended up with a new school at Jordan Acres without vary 
«pny Internal walla In the phyalcal aenaa; with a program 
of elementary education at that achool which permits aome 
flexibility within the prevailing pattern of hlgh-achleva- 
«ant oriented education; and with a pattern of school ednln- 
latratlon and structiirlng of relationships throughout tha 
•ysten which remain Imbedded In command essvonptlons end ba- - 
bavlor* Tha hierarchical claas structure In the town la 
■Irrorad In tha hlararchloal coramgnd atruotura In tha 
•ohoola. Of Brunswick, to • far greater degree than of tha 
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other three progrema etudled. It cpn be seld that the more 
things change, the more they stej the sBmsm 

This ficcount of Brunswick does not suTficiently teke 
Into account the persisting efforts of many individuals (a) 
to overcome pockets end vesti{;08 of a moribund tredltlonalian 
In classroom pnd office or to revitalize a stagnating 
achievement'oriented ourriculm; and (b) to trj to leunch 
forth in s more open direction, especially at Jordan Acres 
new school.^ Yet insofar as edninistrptive processes end 
behpvior, reaching from the Superintendent to the head teach- 
ers end "below," continue to be rooted in older bureaucratic, 
and newer command-oriented, attitudes end procedures, fnd 
Insofar pa these impinge on conmunicption flows snd on the 
above named efforts, to that degree such efforts remain 
beat "Individuel." They suggest only idiosyncratic ripples. 
In an otherwise unchanged channel. I touch on this egain 
In both my discussions of strategy end style below* 



Chapter Three discusses the differences between tradi* 
tionrlicn, echievencnt*oricnted and open education; 
and Chapter Four distinguishes the manner in which 
any one of those belief-styles is hold on to. In 
Brunswick one found instances both of a sta tus-ouo 
traditionalism end stptus quo achievement oriented 
eduoetion—hence. the lue of edjectivea auch as mori- 
bund snd atagnating. 
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Chapter Three 



Belief StTleg 



Statements of goals are necessary for the practitioner 
of change, snd they must be taken seriously by the research- 
er. As such, however, they are Insufficient Indicators of 
the beliefs of those Involved In chpnge. What these beliefs 
•re tend to be revealed to the practitioner, es well ss to 
the researcher, in the process through which prograna are 
enacted. 

Ooel ststementn tend to be genersllzed and rhetorical— 
end they tend for thrt reason to bo more closely related to 
distributive concerns thsn to growth concerns. They seera 
to serve i» political need, whether to define o direction for 
public policy, or to find and express h common brals on 
*hlch "everyone** could or "would neturelly" agree. 

A familiar and nearly universal clolm mpde by slmost 
everyone In ell the progrflms studied was along; the llnea of 
"we believe Irf the best possible educstlon for the child." 
This type of statement wss equslly chsractorlstlc of the 
free school, U^jwsrd Bound, the Reading Progrstn and Open 
School project in Frseport end the Jordsn Acres project In 
Briinsvlek. This formulation of goals hss the chsrseter of 
B Iltsny snd because It so slngle-mlndedly focuses on the 
DblXd (snd Ignores either psrent or tescher) It Is s source 
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of profound mystification in the schools*^ But It pIso 
serves a proround political need ns a ncens to gain rnd 
assure credibility. Its strength end universality Is 
also. In addition, p function of the fpct that It provides 
a wey of expressing a conunon, unlverspl need and desire— a 
cOfiitnitment— 'to the growth of children; It becomes In that 
sonse a "non-polltlcal" essence serving en exlatentlel po- 
litical need, end having Its character modified In the pro- 
cess • 

Goal stetements. In addition to being general end po' 
lltlcal, tend also to hpve an abstract character. What 
words such as. free (Collins Brook) or opon (Soule School) 
or flexible (Jordisn Acres) or exposure to plternfitlves 
(Upward Bound) mean Is not altogether cleer In advance to 
the practitioners Involved— even though they do convey a pre- 
liminary meaning or Intention that prove forceful In shaping 
the program. These terms seen necessarily to renain ab- 
stract, however, until, for example, as In the case of Col- 
lins Brook In the first year, the phenoaenon of bullying was 
encountered, lived through, and overcome* The ."meaning 'of 
the experience was summed up symbolllcally by the teachers, 
parents and kids In e new phase, for them, of '^freedom, not 
license*'* 

Or, goal statements are abstract In the way that overly 

1. This point Is taken up In more detail In the conclu- 
sions (Part III). 
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ipeolflo ftcts are abstrftct^ they tend to laclc e context 
in vhiLch they could come ellve. Such oft repeated gonle aa 
indlvlduellred Instruction, dlfferentlnted Btefflng, ungrad- 
•dnesfl, tean teaching, classrooms without wells, sequential 
leerning, tnd so Torth eeemed abstract in spite ot sounding 
ao flpeolfic, or becouse they were so epecifio* They con-* . 
tflined something, some kind of meaning for what education 
would be like If these singly or in vrrious combinstions were 
to be put into practice, but whet they portended for the 
structure of relationships in a clessroom ond in a school*-* 
ifhat they portended for the ordering of roles, 'ihe relptlon- 
ships of people, pnd the meenings these reletionships would 
havo~~thi8 was unclear* It was uncleer because it was in~ 
complete* And it wes Incomplete portly because it would 
take putting them into prectice in actual programs to die- 
oover what they meant* By doing this it would become more 
oleer what kinds of beliefs obout education were coming to 
be exenplified In the proerame~and in or among the people 
challenging the program* Practice develops, and is o spur 
to, aelf-deflnltion* ^ * 

In the evidence I gathered I found, in whole or in part, 
the exompllfloation of six oontrastlzigy and often conflXctAnsi, 
belief-styles of education* All six are rooted in the same 
passion for growth* But they define differently how growth 
can best be rsclliteted, or effected* They tend to empha- 
alsa different elements or feotors In the growth prooeaa {ea 
for •zaaiplo child, parent, teacher, aubject matter)* 
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Again, all six ore concerned ebout leerning f«s gaining 
in conpetgn cc and concerned pbout leerninr; ps grinir.3 In re- 
lating oneself f«nd being related to the world snd to others 
In the world, i,e« , a concern about euthority * But they 
differ on how this leprnlng, this "competence," can rcoat 
appropriately, most "rightly^ be eccoaplished. 

The following is a profile of each of the six. 

Traditionpl , Discipline is f key phrpse and a key con- 
cern for traditionally minded people. This is meent by theni 
in at least three senses. First it applies to nanners pnd 
overt behavior. There is en emphasis on obedience (in the 
olaseroom, by the child) to people who are seen and Justly 
held to be in superior positions — teachers, adninistretors, 
parents. Second, it applies to standrrds of knowledn-e which 
are felt to "exist" aa things to be learned and which it is 
the teecher*8 responsibility to impart* Third, it applies 
to the notion of dlscirleshlp in the relation of leprner to 
teechcr* There is a atrong suggestion of warmth in this— 
of personal relationship end concern though within of course 
the strict hierarchical limits already noted. . 

The teacher is seen for the most part as a parent surro- 
gato, with duties extending to the whole of the child^s needs 
and entitled to the deferential respect of the child, ^ere 
is e tendency to see the child as a being, who though cor** 
rectable and Improvable, nevertheless has come into the 
vorld with drives that are antithetical in many Important 
VQys to learning and civilised behavior. This la fed by 




irt dltlonal rellglbua Ideas often, such as the trtdltlonul, 
V' conventlonpllred. Christian view of original aln. 

Purthemore, trrdltionally minded people tend to regprd 
;!;f «ducption e weans to aerve the needs of the parents, or 
IppB thoj might put it with Kdmund Burke, the continuity of tho 
^-generations. I vialted classrooms in which mpny if not all 
/Of theao elementa were mpnifeat. Yet for the most part, trar 
. dltional educstion in the Fi'eeport end Brunawick echoole was 
in a stete of decline, apjiprcntly uneble to cope with new 
pressures and in e relatively ateenpnt stpte thpt resisted 
-Change, This provoked strong rebellion among progressives. 
Who tended to regard trpdltlonal educptlon scornfully aa 
ipao fpcto anti-growth. This postxire in turn invited a 
counter-rebellion among meny trfldltlonplly-mlnded people 
vho felt that they were deeply oomialtted to growth and for 
that reason wanted to austeln the old ways which they aaw as 
the only proper wey to attpln it. 

Achieve7!ent*orlented educptlon 

There are some overlppa with trodltlonel. , An emphasia 
on discipline pa mepning stpndarda relating to objective 
and objectively knowable and communlcpble skills and facta 
and eoncepta la not unlike the trpditionalist's emphasis on 
standarda. But the third aspect of disclpleship is rejected 
aa being too personal and aubjeotive. There is greater re- 
lianoa on objectively meaaurable perforraanoe, and on break- 
ing tha knowladga-intake prooaaa down into eraaller and ae- 
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quontiallx integrated stepe lending gradually fron ignorance 
of ekilla pnri facta unti concepts to gre^t^r and grcptcr in- 
take* There ia conrequently grenter emphrais proportionatelx 
on subject natter than on personal dlnenaiona in the proceas 
and relationships of learning* There ia plao p shift towarda 
an enphaaia on rational designs pnd rational procedures in 
the claaaroon and in the achool ayatem. Thu8» tidlneaa end 
efficiency are highly vplued. Thlnga end property (personal 
property and public property) are highly valued* Profcs- 
aional denarcationa are inaisted upon; and» in ad-niniatra** 
tion» the overall organization and orchestration of apecial* 
ties and apecialisationa is at a premiun. 

Aa regards the firat rapect of diacipline (respectful 
behavior) there ia sone agreement end some d^sagi'eeTCent with 
traditionalisni* Agreement in the sense of need for good 
behevior and tidineas* But dispgreenent in that there ia an 
overt exercise of authority in traditional nodes and a nore 
indirect* carrot and atic)c» (positive and negative reinforce"* 
ment) approach* in achieve^ient modes* Liberal achicvenent-* 
oriented people# tax traditionalists with nuthoritarianisa 
and domination; conaervativea tax achievement-*orlented people 
with wanting and getting the same reault (obedience) through 
Pianlpulative and even hidden methoda* (Hadicala tend to 
agree with conservrtivea about the latter and with liberals 
about traditionaliata*) 

Again there tends to be overlap witt^ tradition on the 
attitude towarda vhat children are *by matt^ro'*" Achievamantr 




Mnttrad ptopl** though rojeotlng "original sin" and other 
Joraiona of tha apmt things yet po a tula to the relptionahip 
of toachor to learner as priwnrily t one-way imparting of 
iknowlodga into the waiting receptacle; the latter ia vari* 
Ottaly Tiavad aa ppaaiva tabula riian » or aa needing to be 
babltuated to receiving knowledge, or as needing to be suf* 
floiontly under oontrol to be enenable to the intake of 
knowla dge • 

The achievement approach la closely allied with deaira 
to gat ahead, to gain distinction throuch credible perform* 
•nee; In certain foma it t^kea on i^epecta of '*the Protea* 
tont ethic" and it hpa nuch in common with--8nd appeals 
to**the push for upward nobility and emuletlon. 

Brunawick, nore than the other aystents studied, ia 
much imbued with this belief's tyle of education. It clearly 
overpowara both the older trfditional nodes fnd aome newer 
Impulsea towarda individualism on the one hand and open 
•dueatlon on tha other. In Freeport it may become the domi- 
nant pattern, though both traditional and open forms are 
vital i 1in Upward Bound it has become a powerfOl force; 
thc^ug^ i^fring apace with a potpoxurri of individualiat, 
traditional, and open atylea* It is virtually not in ovi** 
d«nca at Collina Brook. 

Individualigt-Cortgumer-oriented education 

Raro» aduoftion ia thought of aa bringing together a 
oolZaotion of iMopla, relatively atomiatic» each of whon 
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vanta aomethlnfj. Etch one contracts in, pnd out, for i.-hifct 
he vrnta pnd he rooelves aervlcea or other kinds of rcwerda 
In proportion to hla wllllngnesa or ability to p^y. Sone 
atudenta end/or their parents want to achieve rapidly (though 
apparently lesa for Ita own sake or for anbltlon'a sake than 
for the sake of opportunity to consur.e); sone vi»nt to "enot^;" 
othera want to llaten to mualCf or to watch TV; othera want 
to do nothing; atlll othera want to get by. Similarly, 
taachera want different things, but no one service la nore 
highly valued then another. The learning process la a narket 
with pay-offa proportionate to what you put Into It. There 
are overlapa with an achievement-orientation and with open 
and free atylea. 

The Indlvlduallat-conaur.er orientation la In evidence 
at Upward Bound, though carefully clrcu?;scrlbed by achieve* 
ment and open concema* It la eleo a factor ^t Collins 
Brook# though atrongly muted by the community atrnosphera 
generated by the free model In practice* It contlnuea to b« 
a consequential emphasis In Brunawlok and Freeport. 

Open^Cftntered <>ducntlon 

There la atrong overlpp both with achievement concern^ 
and free concerna, and might be described aa a hybrid of these 
two. Of all the atylaa here described it la perhaps the moat 
child-centered in belief and In practice. In aoae limited 
raapaota It auggeata older traditional type amphasla on tha 
valua of paraonal axohanga— but It strlvea for that •xchanga 
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• non-^uthoritprlpfi node. Mutual reipect is louRht lett on 
lth9 b^iit of clearly diflnad hleri»rchlcfl rolea thiin on p 
p«rsontl relptionrhip of mutual problen solving* Tha t«lf<- 
■otlvftlon of the child la put nt p presiliim— but conelatent 
itlth the need to tpke In bpalc knowledge of aklllp, fucte, 
>nd eoncepta. Children pre encouraged to work together pnd 
to think pnd feel ea a cowiunity, but the baalc ppproi»ch in 
the clueffroow ie a nultlf^ceted interchange of the teacher (a) 
with the children eeverelly m indlvlduala. The spirit of 
nutual give rnd tpke ia atrongly velued. The tepcher la ex- 
pected, pnd expecta of heraelf or hlnaelf, to be pt once a 
friend of atudents, p parent surrogpte, and pdult guide; to 
orgpnito thinga "invisibly*' and aa much ps poaaible "in pd- 
vence* ao thet as nuch prychio rnd physlcpl tppce as poaai- 
ble ia nade availfble for aelf-choices by students. 

There ia leaa concern here with intpke of akill?, facta, 
concepts than there ia in the achievement mode end more with 
what critics fron the latter peraupsion regprd aa "peraonpl 
growth* (as distinct fron growth in competence) or as "emo- 
tionpl development." There ia pIso leaa concern for tidi- 
rseaa or for property or for noiae when it ia r queation of 
■ choice between theae vfluea rnd tvpilebillty of meteriala, 
opportunity for peraonal interpotion, pnd a child's aenae of 
tl4e» orderlinesa. or noise. 

The open concept decisively breska with the above con- 
loptt ott the ouastion of who the ohild is--it strongly sup- 
wrte the belief in the ns turpi desire of the ohild to lesrn 
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#nd to acquire reaponslble self growth* The open concept is 
most cleprly manifest in Soule School in Freeport pni fron 
there it has strongly influenced the rest of the elemontsry 
system in Freeport* It is present as s minority influence 
in Jordan Acres in Brunswick; there it ie circumscribed by 
the pressure of na-nbers {625 pupils, k— 'Si in * building 
constructed without internal clossroora by strong 

FChievement**centered pressures, and by edriinlst: ftive nodes 
St variance with the spirit of the op^n stylo* "^e open* 
approach is to a degree followed at UpvVard Bour.d but must 
Jostle for space with atrong achievement and individualist 
pressures* 

FrsB centered educrtion 

FJree overlaps with open, but goes farther in sons re- 
spects end not as far in others* It goes fprther in the 
sense that, es c omeone put it, '*kid8 at Collins Brook can 
swear, and they don't hsve to go to class, and ^hey don't 
have to lerrn reading and math every day— this doesn't hap- 
pen at Soule Nor, it could be adcZed, do they h^ve to get 
up in the norning (if they are boarding, and somewhat over 
$0% ore, though a'nong the teenagers the proportion Is much 
higher) * 

Yet, on the other hand, free doos not ga» as far towards 
ohild-oenteredness as does the open style* There is s great- 
er oaphssis on sdults and sdult needs, even though the prims- 
ry snd hesvy foous of the sohool is on the child* There ie 
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•l«o grestor emphisli on community values oven though the 



The emphpsie on conmunlty differentiates the free style 
■berply from the Indlvlduollst-consuiner mode, even though 
there ere strong pressures In the iPtter direction, and msny 
•pparent behavioral similarities. But the vplue or "letting 
b«" in the free node, pnd of "doing your own thing," Is re- 
lated ahprply to the belief that this will lead to greeter 
degree of aelf-directlon, of self-llmlta, and to a sense 
of Inter-actlve responsibility with other members of the 
•ame comnunlty. There la a strong emphasis on working out 
inter-personrl dlalectlca on as equal a basis as possible so 
that indlvldusllan (often equated with isolation end lonoll- 
neaa)la overcome. - 

The acquisition of ekllls, concepts, and facta Is not 
amphaslted aa much as In the open atyle. There la s hint of 
disinterest In strongly academic end Intellectual piu^aults, 
though that may be a function of eprly-pheae rebellion that 
will gradually wof»r away. There Is, however, aubstentlal 
scope offered for adults to make demands on kids, within the 
limits of the free choices and availability of recourse to 
the frequent "meetlnga" that pre part and parcel of the free 
approach. 

The fs^ee approach la most clearly followed at Colllna 
Brook, though there are alao elementa of Indlvlduallem and 
of a differentiated style at the achool*. There are elements 
of a free approach In the other projects studied. This is 



Opon atyla doea ahare In some of that. 
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Been espocif^lly In the belief in the prlnrcy of the child 



• nd in tho child's n*»turi»l bent for learning end self-regu- 
letive cepebiXity thet is ehnred to various degrees: by the 
program nt Soule in Preoport, emong a few of the tepcher« in 
the rest of the Preeport system and at Jordan Acres In Bruns- 
wick» i»nd pmong some of the teachers ^nd stpff people et Up* 
vard Bound* 

Differentiated educptlon 

This approach holds thet there is no one "right" ap- 
proach for all children in a claserooa or ^ school end no 
one "right" approach for the some child all the tine. This 
ie the negptive way of eTcpressing what it ia trying to get 
at* To put it In a positive way, it expresses the belief 
that in any given learning situation Involving teacher and 
child, or teacher and several children, or a group of chil- 
dren by themselves, there is probably a better-than-moat, or 
even beat, way to enable growth to take place* To that end 
there ia no fear in using oa a tool of learning e tradition- 
al typo of approach here, or pn Indivldualiet type of ap- 
proach there, or nn pchievement approach, or approaches that 
reflect an open or free emphasia* Theae are perceived and 
ueed as tools of learning and not as prescriptive models to 
define every or most situstions* As situations change, and 
as they flow in and out of other aituationa happening et 
the same time, and av participants in these aituationa and 
th«ir needa ohenge, the nood and mode varies; there era 




•continuing structural variations, continuing patterns of 
r differentiated behavior aiming at s growth prooess that 

suits the particular dimensions of need and time/space frc- 
: ^uonolea of every being In that process. 

In this approach the fyrowth of the teacher end to e 
lesser degree that of the Involved perent and edmlnlatrator 
Is as critical and as warranted as the growth of the child. 
It la held thet the center of gravity la the total learning 
■ Ituetlon, and thet this neceseerily constitutes a oonverg-* 
ing matrix of Interacting roles and persone. 

A critical aspect Is consclousnoaa by the partlclpanto 
that decisions are being mode on the basis of different 
needs for different people and thet thle la "right." The 
widespread feeling .that "differentiated" means unfalrnasa hea 
been transcended, and gives way to a more holistic aanse of 
different people having dlffcront needs at the eeme or et 
different times. Thla approach sharee therefore the strong 
smphaala In the free approach on community. 

There Is a stronger emphnsia on adult needs and on 
sdult demanda on kids In this approach than In' either the 
free or the open atyles. And In this sense it overlaps' With 
(barkens back to) traditional and achievement belief'stylea. 
But it is s more personal one then in the achievement style 
snd it is s non-hierarchical, give and take process, by 
oontrast to the traditional style. 

Vhlle It posits s bssic belief In the natural eduoablll** 
ty of ohildren, the differentiated approsch tends to see tha 
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procoss of growth as taking plncd In developnentpl stpg#»a, 
and to porcolvo the ncod for personal interaction of ndults 
end children, with the former offering guldrnce to the Ipt- 
ter» at eoch stage, and varying In accordance with the stage. 

The Collins Brook School has moved In five years from 0 
hybrid free-lndlvlduollet approach towords a free opproach 
with olenents of dlfforontletlon In It. Soule School and 
some classrooms In the other parts of the elementary system 
In Preeport reflect elements of a differentiated model, ps do 
Jordan Acre? and other classrooms In Brunswick's elenontary 
system. Upward Bound Is herd to guage. In any event, thesa 
elements ere fairly pole Images of the differentiated ep- 
proach and remain submerged In one or other of the five 
strains noted In the preceding. 

This la a high, or remote standard— remote In the sense 
that there la not much likelihood of Its being put fully 
Into practice In the near future; but It la one In vhlch 
X believe In more than In any of the others* I oeme upon 
It, and oame t6 a belief In It, by doing this research 
project. 

I 
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Chepter Four 



The Wenner of Commitment 



I found important degrees. of difference ^mong people 
adhering to the eitme ret of beliefs with respect to hov they 
held on to their beliefs. I refer to this ps the manner of 
domnitment* Z identified bssicelly three types. 

One type vna pn acceptonco of beliefs es a set of veil* 
eatabliffhed demrrcptions, distinctions end routines t The 
essential applicability of the beliefs to moat or all prob- 
lems and aituptions is unquestioned; the beliefs are general** 
ly felt to i>e unquestionable* People holding on to their 
beliefs In this manner tend to be wholly "inside" their be- 
liefs* Beliefs hpve the statue of an ethos * 

Beliefs as ethos can envelop the adherents of any of 
the six bellef-stylee identified above* Often it is confused 
however with the trpditlonal belief-style, as if only among 
traditionalists do you find this woy of holding on to a com- 
mitment* But that is a liberal conceit which hides from the 
liberal's own consciousness the degree to which belief-stylee 
in the achievement or open or free mode may also envelop a 
person or a group in a mantle of established verities. 

An ethoe-orionted way of holding on to a set of beliafa 
nay readily fall into, e malntenanoe-orlented or merely 
ttatua QUO pattern* In this oaae the belief**8tyle grows 
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moribund and stpgnotlng. Thia hud happened to the tredltlon- 
•1 mode of education In Preeport end produced 8 strong reac- 
tion from the progresslvea In tho community led by the ?ettlt 
Board. The progresslvea tended to perceive the problem as 
one of traditional education per se , and In rebelling against 
the relptlvely stagnant form In which It appeared, to which 
It had aunk, they rebelled i^galnst It totally. They thus 
Appeared antagonistic, dogmatic end threatening to many of 
the teachers, many or perhppa most of whom were tradltlonel- 
ly oriented. There didn't seen to be eny middle ground for 
the teachers on the beds of which they might work out a new 
pattern pnd thus preserve eome of the strengths of tradition- 
al education. 

This example lllustratea a second type, which may bo 
called reactive . Thla tends to hpppon when (a) en ethos* 
oriented adherent of t» belief-style feels strongly threatened 
by strong attacks on thwt bellef-atyle; or (b) when a person 
or group. In an act of rebellion pgplnst f prevelllng aet of 
beliefs and against tholr adherents, remalna fixed within the 
aura of defiance. In that latter caae, though' a new sfet of 
beliefs may be i»dopted by the rebele In counter offensive 
and In competition with the old, nevertheless a dlchotomous 
aggressive style Is not transcended. The new mode Is heavily 
Infused with reactive tendenclos. 

Being reactive la to be highly militant, defensive and 
doctrlnnalra about ona*a own bellafe and poaltiona* It lends 
it8«lf to *trua beliavarahip*' «nd ideological excess* wh4t)xer 




flA • conaarvatlvo or a radicel mode* 

A third typo is to ho^d on to a aet of belief a in a 



aalf-texanined vay, to feel that they are "right" for you; 



one's own articuleted belief a. There ia a aenae in which 
the adherent of a aet of beliefa con see them and hold then 
;(a) as seriously and p^saionataly wrought guides; i^r v^^ ua^'^ 
ful vehicles of experimentation for getting along in tne 
world; and (o) bs opportunity for expanding on humor, poaei* 
Mlity • Thia third type runa tha risk of eroaion of will 
baaausa it ia flexible and seea more than ona '^aide" to a 
problem* It nay also auffor inaeourity through excess of 
axporinantation. 

Aa indicated in tha above exemple from Freeport, both 
tha Fdttit Board i»nd their oppoaitioniata manifested reeotiva 
patterns in tha manner of their commitment* What they were 
rebelling againat came to loom ao large in their consoioua*- 
neaa as almost at timea to crowd out, or even to 'substitute* 
tor, tha need to articulate the practical meaning of the 
Soals and baliaf-atyla they were for, or were feeling their 
way tower da* 

Tha Pattit Board*8 battle with traditionalism and authori- 
tarian education came to identify them (by others snd even to 
I dagraa by thamaelvaa) much mora than their corralativa af** 
Tott to Mova towards nora vital kinds of oduoation in tha 



and simultanar.ualy to facl that they are subject to modi- 
'^if^Zon through l&arning and growth, ^ere is an implied 
;SBibility io take oorae p?,ychic and cpirituol distance from 
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achlovement pnd open nodes. The bottle of the oppositlonlets 
Bgfilnst the Pottlt Boprd woa on behrlf of loyplty to tho best 
elements in trpditiondl educption, including e sense of decen* 
cy end order in the cleffsroon* But their posture, end their 
feelings, cpme to be doninpted by cntegonian rgeinat the 
Pettit Boprd end pgplnst whot wos perceived by the.-n to be the 
Pettit Boprd's avowpl of "free" educption untranmelled by- 
thoughts of disciplino* 

So the horns of these two groups become locked in on 
either/or bottle of us vs. then . 

The lock WPS broken by tho Pettit Boprd. They brought 
in a new t?«*n of odministrptora in 1970. In two of the four, 
tho high school pnd junior high school principols, there 
wos evident p sturdy comnitncnt to post-trpditionel nodes 
of educption, of both the open ond the echievenent vprleties. 
But the manner of commitment tended towords a repctlve type-- 
reoctive pgplnst puthoritorlnn educstion. This helped fuel 
their comnitment pnd helped noke their style e dynenic one. 
It was perceived by the Pettit Boprd oppositionists, however, 
OS pernissiveness end as favoring sono pbove others. Ko^ did 
the moderates in the community rally to their defense. After 
the elections of March, 1972, when the Pettit group lost Its 
majority to oppositionists and moderates on the School Board* 
these two administrotors were at first firedt pnd then allowed 
to resign. 

The other two adnlnlatrptors were tha Superintendent and 




th« Elementrrx Supervisor. Their leadership styles will be 
ixtmlned more closely in later ohsptera* Here I wish to ob~ 
»»rva that the Elementary Supervisor , Morcie Keith, shored 
tha two abova admlniatretora * coninitment to post^traditional 
iiduoation* A newcomer from the Boston eree^ she came with 
I eonmitnent to more vital forma of education, generally in 
tha achievement node* She aoon began moving, however^ more 
ind more, towerds an open concept of eduoetion end sought tha 
lama as much pa possible in her role as administrator* But 
tha manner of her conmitment was lesa influenced by enti-* 
reelings* She^ contrary to the above edministrptors, seemed 
to be closer to the self *exe7iined type, which,, though not 
)racludinQ a sense of rebellion agpinst, or rejection of, a 
llfferent belie f*styla, ia eble more repdlXy to peroeive and 
lort out ita plueoa nnd minuses* Therefore she did not feel 
;ha need to insist on be^rrg liberal, or doing what was thought 
;o ba the "liberal thing" all the time* 

Kew Superintendent, Robert Certmill, pIso from the Boston 
raa, in hia belief*style tended to grnviteto etrongly in an 
chievement-oriented direction* Hia manner 6f conmitment 
•veal elementa of defensiveness, augcrestlons of a reeotive 
yndrome, towprda open education end, to a degree, towards 
raditional education* In general, however, his manner of 
ommitment ia muted* It aeema overborne by en^pdministrative** 
otmitment, aomething more instrumental then aubstantive* 
•rhapa ha illuatratea a variant on tha above three typea* In* 
•ad one might perhapa add a fourth type altogether, and oalX 
t'- praKmatio « 
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In Brunswick one found 'ilenents of a functioning tradi- 
tionalism (on ethos pt^tU:rn) cl \ of p functioning echlever.eat- 
centered educption. Yet one p1»o found strong indications thpt 
both of these belief-styles were foundering— becoming stegnent^ 
or were seen that way by growing numbers of people. In addi- 
tion they were seen by many to be insdequpte« no natter how 
veil they were firxctionlng. 

Two progressive ourrents emerged from this— one to re- 
Invigorate achievement modes of education; the other to 
atrike out for e distinctly open style of education* Both 
currents fed into the new Jordan Acres school* 

Collins Brook pnd Upward Bound both presupposed dissatis- 
faction with atpgnant traditional education rnd with achle,v«^ 
ment-oriented education no motter how well or poorly it wma 
funotionlng. But in Upward Bound the nannor of corniitmen^ 
waa Infused with strong anti- feelings (against authoritarian 
education) among students, staff tnd administrators* This 
reaotiva tendency, coupled with a strong self-protective, 
loyal attitude towards the program by the people in it, gave 
a conaiatontly doctrlnnalra flpvor to the way in which Upward 
Bound was talked about end believed in by its nembers* 
There is a sense in which things done in and by Upward Bound 
were good because Upward Bound was doing them. This suggests 
an athoa orientation aide by aide with, perhaps emerging 
from, reaotiva patterns* Self-exaniiied impulses ware evident 
in the progrsm, espeoislly in the private oonversations of 
many partioipanta, but thay didn't disturb the overall solf- 
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protective shell thpt enveloped the progron* 

To some concideroble degree rerctivo petterns were evident 
•t CBS from the start, snd were reproduced in eech year that 
new stpfr snd new students Joined the school'corcnunity* Also* 
#8 In ypwsrd Bound, these pi^tterns aeemed to merge into a 
protective ethos, pnd thus es well into attitudes and lenguago 
that revealed a certain doctrinnaire flavor • However, the 
•arly comitr.ent to the putting into practice of p new value 
wps stronger at CSS than at Upward Bound« In the latter, as 
noted in previous chapters, defiance rnd emulation remnihod 
atrong and tended to overbear the atruggle tovarda e new 
Talue. At CBS, conseouently, on the other hand, the manner 
of connitTient aeemed to grow away from reactive and ethos 
patterns and to grow towards a more self-exnmined posture. 
This is eapecielly aeon pmong the two directors, tho two or 
three staff menbera who hove remained with the school"communi" 
ty throughout end among the students who "grew up" with the 
achool, especially some pmong them who have left to go back 
to public school and then hove come bock pgain to C3S* There 
la a clerrer aenso among them all of the limits; of CBS,' what 
It la and what it ia not, and consequently a stronger^ less 
dmf^^gly, mora relaxed attitude towarda what they are doixig 
«nd what ^a7 mean in education and in tha world* 
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Chapter Five 



Consciousneaa 



Tho four oeta of frctors described In the previoiis chpp* 
ters 9ll together point to, end snticipetef tho Teo^or of 
conpclouanosa . I come to regprd thlp fs b key ele'^'&nt In 
the course of the resenrch* Consciouencas mrty be ceacribod 
pa the motive atructure of the humpn being* It conatltutes 
the bPslBf or groiuid, of perception and of action. It ia a 
concept thpt intenda to convey the lived (or self-ejcperienced) 
energy flow of the hxrr.en bein^* 

Conaciouanesa hpa aeveral rapccts* At the air:plest 
level it neens to hpve so:no pvareness of how aoT.ethin^; that 
aeena to be deairable or right or good pctually would work 
out in real situations. Ideologiea, or belief "stylea , ^re 
not enough from the vpntpge point of a developing conacioua* 
neaa. They rempin "abatract** and doctrinnnirc \inless they 
yield to, or embrpce, aomo aense of what it means in concrete 
vaya sctuelly to put ruch pnd such ideas or goitla into prso* 
tice, actually to giva them aone meaaure of living enbodlnant 
In the lived life of the human species, including your own 
self pa a living reproaentative of the apeciea* 

For axanple iX* what is wanted ia a mora spontaneous 
learning situation Tor a child^ t!nere ia required a certain 
laval (or unblocked) flow of consciousneaa to imagine what 
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thrt night mean to pnd for the tencher involved. Even the 
poeing of that a qucation to be fpced (m distinct fro^i 
p critical put-down of p teacher on the order of ''why cen»t 
she shape up") is the beginning of conf ciousness in thia cpae. 

Or, for example, if whet ia wanted is p more interactive 
node of relationship between a teacher end students; or a 
teacher pnd other tepchers; an unobstructed flow of conscious- 
nesa vould enable p person insisting on thia to ppply thpt 
elffo to himself or herself: thpt is, to apply it concretely to 
hie or her own relationahlps with thpt tepcher, or with anyone 
else within the netrix of rolea end relptionshipa in thpt sit- 
uation. If there is en awereneaa thrt "maybe 1*11 have tc put 
on thpt shoe aa well"-there ia the beginning of consciousness. 

A aecond, related, aspect is an pwarcness of "how it ia" 
for the other person or croup which one encounters in a given 
eituation. Thia is not to be confured with symppthy, though 
thie may be present (and wore present in the degree to which 
there ia thia pworeneaa); yet sympathy cen distrpct and 
deflect a peraon from p more occurate assessment. To pllow 
to come into pwarenoas the strndpoint of the other, noticing 
It, without pssignlng prsise or blpne as such. Is o difficult 
dlacipline. Yet vhen it ia accomplished it does touch to 
compensate for the discontinuity factor noted in Chopter One. 
It also helps s person to overcome some of the rougher edges 
of rebellion in oneaelf . It may also lead a person towards a 
lueoeaaful itrstegy of communication with others. 

A third aspect of consciousness la aome eenae of how one 
is being aaan by others. It includes a aenae of "how I nuat 
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be coming on to others." There 18 ewerenesa that my authority 
role, for exenple, or my clots etstua, or my custor.ery wpy 
of comporting nyself (for expmple, sggreaaively or psaalvely) 
has en impact on how othera perceive what I intend* whet I 
do » what I say, and how thia may diatort the neaspge I think 
I am conmiinicating. 

A fourth Inspect is the comprehension of hvcnsn relation- 
ships es a set of atructures that ere daily enacted by people 
in the pursuit of p common activity. It includes en aware- 
ness that changes in one part call forth compensatory chpnges 
elsewhere • The structxarpl character of relationships is 
difficult to perceive, especially by an actor for change 
who is himself or herself engrged in the dpily flow of actions 
end interactions thflt he is seeking to change or to shppe in 
one direction or another. The ramifications and feedbacks sre 
multiple pnd often oppque« Yet here pgain an avarenesa that 
reality occurs in the shape of structures which everyone 
involved in la dpily enpcting in his or her way, from his 
or her own rola and vplu« vantage point— this is the begin- 
ning of consciousness and informs the neturo, scope •»nd 'quali- 
ty of action-for-chpnge. It does much to foster ert awareness 
of where bottlenecks are end of where and how new meanings can 
find scope for development. One may call this the relational 
perception in consciousne8a« 

A fifth aspect is an immediate, palpable feeling or 
IrapuIftS that what is et etake in the process of sctlng-for- 
ohange^ Is s-coming-into-boing of s new value, or of the 
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r«7itsllsation of en old one* Proa my study and observation, 
X •ssiCTio tha presence of this inpulse in the moment of rebel- 
lion. It may grow from thut point iin til it emerges ps th*o 
main force to which 'both defience pnd emulation become sub- 
ordinate* Or it may be blunted, even overborne, by defiance 
•nd/or by emulation. The flow of consciousness in thet caae 
is obstructed to p degree and turns bpck upon itaelf . The 
actora for change thus fall short of enacting new atructurea; 
l^a., a new ordering of rolea, a new way of relating, and a 
new aet of meaninga. 

A sixth aspect is distance* It mey also be called a 
froedon (or will) to act. There ie a point usually reached 
by the actor for change (and it may happen agein and again) 
when he or ahe focea e crieia. Let us say thpt in the cruci- 
ble of an event an ector for change wins through to a sense 
of diatance from hia or her own ego Invclvomont. He or she 
ia released from a preoccupation, or over-identification, with 
the instrumenta of the program, or even the program na a 
•vhole, by which he or she had choaen to accompliah change. 
The actor grins psychic cr apirltojal "apace" and maneuvora'^ 
bility. 

There ia revealed in this an ultimate risk-taking capa- 
bility which "frees up" the actor fcr» chengo from ae If -im- 
prisonment in hiu or her ov^ program or act of veluoa ob* 
Jaotively defined. In the oriaia they seem to looa up over 
ths «et-5r aa "forces" driving him or hor. 

or aha, experiences Alienation. The progrjn, aet 
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of values « movement for change « have turned into things en' 
slaving his or her ego and r.ental fecultlea. Awareness of this 
and the ultimate willingness to rlak* can liberate the self 
fron auch enalevenent. The pctor regplns his or her Inner 
poise. The will to pet Is relepsed. Conscloucness flows 
again/ pnd what had seemed alienating (a force hovering over 
one) Is now re'ppproprleted as things end beings to be related 
tOg to move wlth^ or to equere off pgalnst* in a renewed ef- 
fort at putting one 'a goala Into practice. 

There Is of course no guarantee that thla will happen. 
Moments of crlals mpy freeze a person pnd cpuse him or her 
to atop short, to turn aside Into other pathways^ to be 
aatlafled with less, pnd therepfter to mistake his or her 
attachment to the progrrm, and loyalty to Its survival, as 
proof of accompllahment. Indeed good things way be happen- 
ing In pnd to the program. Including the satisfaction for 
the PC tor that cornea from the security of hi a or her ego-iden- 
tlflcatlon with the program. But the change originally 
lntended'"'a change that sought embodiment of e new vplue, 
this hps not occurred* One has stopped short In mere cfefipnce, 
or bps adopted the emulative mode of pccompllrhment*-or both* 

To sum up"conf clousnoss aeems alwpys to be present to 
some limited degree within the actors for change at the moment 
of rebellion and the commencement of their actions to effect 
change. Indeed consciousness and rebellion may be coeval^ 
the ono triggering the other* 

Consolouanasfi growa through praotlco, and Indeed soems 
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;_tp vglt upon prrctlce for lt3 growth. But It elso seem? that 
grovth of conFclousness will occur through prpctlce only If 
there is e "prior" awareness that conscloueneoe needs practice 
In order to grow. This ajoy seem tputologlcsl. If not lllogl- 
otl si together— unless ve perceive It dlelectlcully. Then 
ve nty t«y thst since "In the beginning" there Is (coeval 
with rebellion) a measure of consciousness, there Is Imbedded 
In thpt a gem of pwarenens of the need henceforth always to 
rplse one* a conrclousnesa . This will then cone to mean pro- 
gressive and continuing stock taking of the meaning of prac- 
tice (end "the facte") for one'e goals end expectations, and 
of the meaning of one's goala and expectations for the shaping 
of "the facta" through practice* Consciousness thus bocomee 
• key to atratepy ( cf . Chapter Seven); and It becomea the con- 
necting link between the orlglnel rebellion and the effect- 
listing of change; I.e. , whether or not a new set of values Is 
really comlng-lnto-belng. 

In this dialectic, consciousness can be overborne by 
•ny or >11 three of the elements of rebellion — defiance, emu- 
lation, and new valuea* The program, or the actor for chengef 
can become fixated In these directions to the degree that 
consciousness la crowded out. My hypothesis Is that this fix- 
ation can occur If any of the three elements are or become 
too "strong" or too "weak" In the Iraeglnatlon of the pro- 
trgonlsta of change. 

Applying this aupposltlon to the four programs atudled, 
Z find that 
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1. In Freeport the Pettlt Board's rebellion took the 
form of P very strong, rlnoft doctrlnnplre , deflenco of tre- 
dltlonpl education coupled with f oomewhot over-generellxed 
but Intense comnltcxent to new ways of tcechlng end learning. 
This strongly fueled their driving energy but It elso tended 
to contpln consclouenese In narrow spheres and aL-r.ost to 
crowd It out. I am trying not to prflse or blpmc them for 
this— since the depth of their Impatience end pnger (defiance ) 
was greatly a function of the Inertia end ossification that 
had overtpkcn the predomlnpntly traditional education In the 
schools. So pcrhpps there was no tine to raise conscious- 
ness, or no Inclination, or no situational cruse to do so. 
The trend was toward confrontation and a resulting pntagonlem. 
The point must -be made, however, that consciousness vas 
- relatively low In terms of most of the pspects of conscious- 
ness noted above— iSocs the shoe fit mo pnd can I, vould I, 
put It on If I were p teacher ( I.e. . would I want to change 
tomorrow to pn open classroom; rm I, being open with the 
teachers whom I am demanding this of?); how am I coming on, 
do I know how I om being perceived, what kind of symbol- (ej-Si. 
class, status) do I represent to those I want to persufde and 
chenge? Am I seeing things reletlonally? Am I trying to 
figure out what my atsted values would mean In practice In 
preaport classrooms; for Pteeport parents? and so forth. 

Different members of the Board and their fellow progrea- 
•Ives would score differently on these crlterls, some higher 
» some lower. But m ft whole they didn^t take much time and 
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•ffopt for this, or h»d no time, or found no way to give thon- 
t«lTe8 • chpnce to grow In thpt direction* 

They did however vltelly reflect one very Important ps- 
peet of con8clou8ne88-**the Ipst one described cibove^ distance* 
P«ttlt, both pt the time end In retrospoct, often said that 
no one was Indispensable* Though he rpplled It freely to 
others ps well (and planned then deeply) , he seems to have 
meant It prlmprlly for himself end hla boprd. In the cruolbla 
of ftTenta surrounding and confronting them In the spring of 
1970, thla Impulse or feeling helped them to stick It out 
ond do the one pctlon-f or-*chpnge thpt was still pvpllable 
Tor them to do, pnd the fundamental one In that situation 
to do, which wes to mpke e clean sweep of the admlnlctratlon 
•nd bring in *'b new team." 

Their feeling — and concept— of non-lndlspenspblllty gave 
them aoul-levorpge with themselves* It freed them of the pull 
of emulptlon. It was the one aspect of consciousness that 
most tied In with their deflpnce, pnd It helped them turn that 
deflence Into a clepr, albeit nprrow, vision of vho they were 
in thpt situation rnd what they could end could not do* « This 
la nepr the core of charisma, pnd pdmlrpble, but I myself 
Teol that the chprlsmptlo consciousness, lacking ps It does 
too many of the other aspects of consciousness. Is too much 
driven by defiance and an overly generalized (Insufficiently 
digested} aet of values, l,e* strongly hut abstractly per- 
o«lvad« 



2. Still In Freeport, tha naw taan of administrators 
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reflected different levels of consciousness. Defiance of 
Buthoritprlon education woe strong in the high i?chool end 
middle school princippls »nd this muted thor<> aspects of 
consciousness thet inight hove enebled them to relate r.ore 
effectively to the more traditional tepchers pnd the majority 
of parents. T5ieir commitment to new values teaching and 
learning was deeply serious, though tending toward the doc- 
trinnaire and this too mny have limited the growth of their 
consciousness through practice. They were unable to work out, 
or find through working out, p successful strategy in the 
feco of the built-up resentment generated by the *'great 
crisis" of 1970. This resentment and their enti" feelings 
about authority didn't mix. 

Marcia Keith, Elementary Supervisor, seems more than 
most to reflect a balance in elements of rebellion end of 
consciousnoss. There was a tense of meesured defiance in 
her posture against authoritarian education; an apparently 
decent respect for the gods of emulation; and 'a conmitnent 
•to new values of p kind that emphasized being able to visual- 
ize them in practice. Her consciouffnoss that values grow and 
adept in and through the art of putting them into practice 
was hence vary vital; end though her diatance end her aware- 
ness of how she was coming on were not high, in overall 
terms her consciousness was well developed and capable of 
further growth. 

The super intancipnt, Robert Cartmill, though mildly de- 
fiant towards traditional end open atyles of education, was 
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^strongly ©wuletlvo. This seened to tie in with a steady 
■•disposition in favor of schievement-oriented educetion. His 
t^oV6^all consciousness wps not porticulerly high. There was 
: one aspect of consciousness however that his actions snd at- 
titude, reveal— he was canny ebout how he end others were 
coning on— he was able, sometimes to surprising degrees, to 
get thd -feel- of how he or programs in the school were 
being perceived. This helped him greetly in developing suc- 
cessful public relations with the town. Nevertheless, the 
Strength of the emulative drive, end a continuing unresolved 
ambivalence towards the open school in South Preeport, com- 
bined to limit hie consciousness. It tended to moke hira 
less effective overall in following through on inpulaes (in- 
cluding his own) towards bPsic chenge in the schools. 

3. In Callins Brook School defipnce of traditional and 
achievement modes of education wns very strong. Conmitment 
to new values wes pIso very strong, but with a doctrlnnaire 
tendency especially at the beginning. Also present wes e 
Bonewhst generalized sonoe of what the new velues of free 
•ducation might meen in practice. The emulative element was 
lowever week. This hid the danger that, being wenk, it might 
HI only recessive end would "come out" once the venture got 
mder way and became successful. As CBS growo in credibility 
ind steture this may emerge but it has not thus fer. 

Kot only wes the emulative element quiescent, but the da- 
l«nca had no ready target except "the big bad world out 
h*rc.» But It waa "out there." Otols meant that as the 
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venture Rot under way, two things could happon^-lnternal 
fighting In which there would be mutupl accusotlon of "not 
living up to" the new wny, whatever that might be; or a down- 
ing recognition that "the enemy Is us." Thle latter would 
feed a growing sense of need therefore to rolee consciousness. 

Both things began to happen at CBS and both seemed to 
come to a hcpd In the events of the third year, as relpted 
In earlier chapters. Out of the crucible of tho?e events 
there wes formed the conviction of the need to build the ele- 
ment of consclousnos8*»raising Into the life of the achool- 
communlty, especially for the staff. The following September 
they began the practice of opening the school yopr with on" 
counter and consciousness raising aesslons conducted by a 
trained person. There were follow-up sessions during the 
course of the year. This become a regular practice. 

The Director, Dick Watson, took several trelnlng programs 
himself of thla kind and eventually trained to be a group 
leeder. 

Earlier, In the traa-natlc events of the third yeer thpt 
aurrounded the homosexunl love nfftilr between p" teacher pnd 
a student, Dick V/ataon experienced his "moment of truth." 
Waa the school utterly Indispensable to him.? Was he bound 
to It with Invisible fetters thot he could not escape? Had 
It become an allenstlng force hovering over him? Was he 
"hung up" on It? Would his own Identity be shattered If he 
lost It? Theae questions he began deeply to ask himself in 
the ^y« before he finally mode his doclalon to flra the 





I; a distinction between his own Identity end neede end those of 



The Director, end the School, gplned from thet. It tied 
In with the growth of other aspects of consciousness, to 
oreeto e bssls for the surmounting of petterns of defiance 
, (defiance stuck In the rut of deflence) end to creete e besls 
for the coming-in to-being of those vsluee of free choice snd 
•elf growth In lesrnlng thst the defiance hed ell been ebout 
In the first place. 

km In Upwsrd Bound It may briefly be noted thst defiance 
■nd emulation were felrly shorp. Though this charged the pro- 
gram with considerable energy. It also tended over time to 
undercut consciousness. A need to tranocend In the direction 
of e new vslue, and the correletlve need to begin Implement- 
ing It In the program, was Indeed felt et the beginning and 
continued to be felt by meny people In the program, some 
nore, some less* And It had lmpsct» But It was steadily 
overborne by attitudes of defiance and countor-doflanco 
towards "the system;" by unresolved emblvalence towards the 
naenlng of authority; and It was overborne by en equal degree 
of aablvalence toward ^'middle oless values," which were on 
tho ona hand put down and dismlaaad aa inadequate, but which 



f tho school. This ensbled him to take deliberate action on 



/the crisis. 
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on th« father hand^ and in th« end« vara admlrad and aaxulatad 
by »o«t of th«j pjirtloiponts and by tha operating prioritiaa 
of tha 'program* 

5« In Brunawlck tha pattern is oonpllcatad but tha nain 
linea Indicate: 

(a) a weak defiance syndrome in tnony influential astab- 
llahmant liberals for reform; 

(b) a stronger defiance syndrome on the part of a smaller 
number of liberals, many of them not so Influential; 

(o) fairly strong emulative Impulses In the reform pro- 
grams (a factor which tended to give support to Improving 
achievement-centered education, bst which tended to limit 
those who wanted to push harder for open education, these 
latter also being those in whom onger ft tha systen was 
atronf^er); and 

(d) sharp counter-rebellion dafisnce from non-establish- 
ment groups (o factor which wes ^ further pressure on the re- 
form minded administrators), blunting the movement to open 
education. 

ConsciousYiess thus eoomed lou in Brunswick overall; It 
correlates with abortive rebellion among liberals; with 
peraistent counter-rebellion among dafenders of discipline 
and old-fashioned virtues; and with an overoXl tendency to 
eAulat« what the better achooX aystems are doing In and 
around Boa ton or, oloaer to home. In wealthy Cape Elizabeth. 
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Chapter Tlx 



The Pupl Face of Conpromige 



Events end decisions In the four progrrms revepled the 
presence of two kinds of compromltot In eome cpses they 
•ssmed distinctly one or the other* but In mrny they seemed 
to Intemlngle so thpt, unless one csrefully studied the 
context In which they ocourredf It was not ersy to discern 
«fhlch *'fpce** was psronount* 

The two fpoes relate to the distinction between dlstrlbu* 
live concerns rnd growth concerns thpt Is described In the 
last chapter of Part, One* Compronlse may be p function of 
distributive celculatlons to e greater or less degree; or 
eonpronlse mpy be a function of growth Intentions to p 
gres ter or less degree* If the former* the following In- 
perf»tlves come i'tyi.o pipy: calculations of Indirect or rtf'note 
consequences; considerations of the need to do this here In 
order for thpt to hpppen there pnd then; choice of the **lesaer 
•Til** now In order to preserve one's option?* or to gpln 
greater ones; settling for tho apparent ferdjustnent of vslues 
or gopls In this sltuptlon In order to meet unexpected ob- 
atsclea or whst aeen to be overbearing pressures; adapting 
tha timing of things and the degree to which you push for 
rulfillment of #lmt, to the ego tensions rnong the psrtlol* 
pcQtil sanaitlvity to snd willingness to mske quid pro quo s 




(this for thut); p re^dy responsiveness to denonds for fair- 
ness; ^nd so forth* 

The proi^r^ms revealed abundance of these Inpcrptlves 
of conpromlpe» They also revealed ^n abundpnce of impera- 
tives in which •'oil of that** was "forgotten," or transcended^ 
or f«lt to be pert of the picture but distinctly subordinate. 
In thi« case the irunedlacy of the direct learning and growing 
experience ie paramount. There ia a seoning spontaneity end 
flow in the learning process and in the relations between 
•dult and child, or botweon child and child, or adult and 
adult. Personal dtrectness and the excitement of personal and 
mutual discovery (between "equals" or "unequala," it doesn't 
matter) is central and is felt to be central* The e?;phasia 
la on "doing it," on learning aomething new, on being th«re 
to learn sonjething by trying and failing and trying again, 
and on enjoying the feeling of doing that. 

I found examples of this in all the programs studied, in 
and out of the clfssroom, anong students, among teachers and 
among administrators, I found It in traditional cXaasroo^is 
(the alow dpwning amllo of recognition that one has measured 
or discovered something and the aelf-enjoyment of that) as 
well ae in open and free learning situations, though with 
this difference thot in the latter casee the intention It 
mora decidedly to create the joy of learning (to create "tha 
unbought grace of learning," to paraphrase Edmund Burke). 
The difficulty la that* one may try so hard to create thla 
that you end up blunting what you ao aameetly aought. 




».T.rthel.„. ,nd desplta th.t, I found a higher Incidence of 
th« Joy of learning In the open and free bellof-stylee of edu- 
eatlon than In the trodltlon^l or ochlevomont-centered node.. 

I h.Ta dlereaaed. The point la that in no event or 
•Itu.tlon or learning encounter did I find • "pure type," 
•Ither of the Inper.tlvea of Indirection ,nd coniproralae 
•laply. or of the Imperotlvea of dlrectnoaa •nd Joy of lenrn- 
Ing tlmply. The other aeemed .iwpya to be pro.ent In each, to 
■ degree. 

Adnlttedly aome aventa or encountera seemed to have very 
little of the other. Over here comproralae seomod to be very 
Tlalble. aeemod to have become almost a typical atyle of 
•otlon and behavior. ,n end In Itaelf. over there It seemed 
Virtually Invisible, eapecl.lly In pertloulrr altuptlone or 
le.rnlng encountera, ,nd Infofor r. it waa present It seemed 
not to be hlnderlnp but actively aupporUnc end even actually 
•ndenlcally a pert of the prrtlcular learning experience. 

1 therefore auEgoat that compromlae wears two f,cca. It 
blanda In with ^rrowth ,nd aervea It or It blends In with the 
dl.trlbutlve Intention and «rves it. In the latter case it 
may appear as aoft and subtle mrnlpul.tlon or aa more atrln- 
g.nt aubordln^tton of mean, (the compromise of neana} for thfc 
••ke of an overriding distributive end, let ua aey the over- 
throw of , given structure or the forcing through of • given 
polloy. 



SooM axamplea of th* two faces of compromls 
Follows I 
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1. At Colllno Brook School there were n»ny in^tancen of 
whnt were cplied **lettlnc bo." This was related to b proceso 
which Dick Wntaon called "undoing." 5tudenta coning to CBS 
were often full of rebellion thPt had forned in their ninda 
and churnctera a? a reaiilt of cxperiincea in conventionpl 
•chcola and at home. The environment of the achool offered 
them pn opportunity not to •'have to" do thia or that. They 
thua felt free from the nagging rnd the conatrcint? pnd ex- 
ternally impoacd rulea chpracteriatic of their previous home 
and aohool life. In many of then thia raeant a period of 
••doing nothing," of being aimleaa, of getting up In the norn- 
ing or not getting up In the morning, of talking or not talk- 
ing, of movini; nbout or not moving about, of going to clBtses 
or not going to claasea, ps they plepaed; it often included being 
finicky and herd to get along with pnd cratuitour pnd de- 
manding, including the demand to be left plone, when th^y 
pleased. In some thia Ipck of rpprrent purpose or of "have 
toa" eeemed an additional burden ao that to the original feeling 
of being thwprted and powerless, which so many brought with 
them from the outaide, there came to be added tho impotence of 
not knowing what to do, or indeed not knowing if there was 
anything to do (implying p sense of defeat), 

"Letting be" was a general concept applied by tKfi ataff 
to all the kida in the achool In the aenae that everyone 
should ba allowed *to be," as Lea Wat? on— Dick«a aiater and 
for aevaral yeara a ataf^ xaeraber— forcefully put it. That 
la, klda must be protected In thalr "apace* ao that thay will 
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' eccM In th0lr own tlmey when it feela rle^it» to do t^iinse* 
: to learn* to e^cpfnd In fchelr akilla r>nd thf^lr 9eir<^growth« 
lha belief v^a that the ca^v secure a peri<on i'e«>l8 in hi a or 
bor sppott the quicker thf t person will brgin to do * Shpror; 
Vrftaon* after tea*a deppruureji ccrme iicre snd more to be n 
' oantral fTnbol and irr'plenf^ntor of th5a intention ^r. CBS* 
For those* erjsejlally the younger '•:ids» for xhcm the 
•^jadow of conv^ntionpl conrtrr^nta had l»llon less seyerely* 
letting be -^ort e*eily flowed Xntc doing* Fc • the older klda 

r 

I bowevert whose exposure to the h^ng'up^ of hrme and cpnven- 
tlon^l schooling had been longer » lettin,r be meant In prac- 
tice a longieh* eometimee aeemingly unending period of flm- 
lasaneac* Clck Hatson persisted however 'in oppXying the 
concept of letting be to them» pnd described his policy f»s 
one of "un-dolng** what had previously been done b^dly by home 
and school* The process of undoing hnd to work itjielf out« 
ho argued* before one could rightly expect e movement towsrda 
doing. Kot thPt 'efforts at getting kids "to do" during such 
a proceat couldn't be tried* but these should be tentative; 
more effort should be put into wwya of helping the perrir-i 
get a feel for hi«n or herself* find ways to relepsc en^^er* 
find ways to feel comfortable with themselves* Connie 
Pennington* a dynamic teacher of the older kids— hired after 
the traina of the third year*«'disagreed with thia though not 
•ntirely* She felt that an over^emphaaie on the undoing 
could in fact atand in tho way of helping kida grow* Shm 
•rgMd that getting klda to fooua on doing things and on 
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objectiva tn&kn was In itself *n effective woy of ''undoing.*' 
"iiave to**** wcro often food for people, she reesoncd, or else 
how are they going to bo shpken out of, or shake thenselves 
out of, their aimlcssncss and lethargy. 

Dick generally atuck to his policy. One of the moat 
dramatic illustrationa was afforded by the spectpcle of Lisa, 
a person in her early tcona, lying for nonthp on the couth 
{it Ipter ca^io to be exoggeroted into two yoprs) in the nein 
room of the school, sleeping or helf-sloeping during 7i09t of 
every day, and scldon budging fror^i thet position. She was 
taking a lot in, ehe later told no, about other people and 
whet they were like* One dpy Ms? got off the couch end be- 
gan "to do." ?he bocane one of the most productive students 
In the school. A more controversial illustration {-ontrover- 
aial between the older dpy kids and the older boarding kids} 
waa over the Ipte aloeping-in of the latter. They often 
would not enerce until Ipto norning, some tines not until 
afternoon. Again Dick genernlly stuck to his policy of 
letting thpt bo, nepnwhile striving to encourage the:^ to 
repliza their Ir.portanco to the school and their rcsponiibili- 
ties in the school to others. 

These decisions, relpted to undoing, seened in one sense 
to constitute a fall fron free values, which includes such a 
strong comnitrnent to coni-nunlty valitea. It seenad a fsll in 
the direction of individualist consuner-oriented values pnd so 
they oould be construed* And thus they might aeon a dilution 
In the goals of the program and seem to represent "compronise" 
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in the pejorative aense. Yet» on bslfnce* they seomed ineteed 
to serve to nurture the abueed psyches of kids to e point 
vhere they were almost in every coso eble pnd willing to move 
positively in new learning directions. These celculeted de* 



2« A similar exonple is ofrered by the following event 
•t the Soule School In Freeport^ the open component in the 
Tjraeport elementary system thpt was introduced in the fell 
of 1971* It was a not untypicol crisis for the school oc* 
caaloned by the discovery by e parent of figures of nude 
bodies which had been druwn on the wells of the toilet. This 
news spread through the town rapidly pnd eeemed to reinforce 
• growing suspicion that the school wea mossy* undlsciplinod 
end downright rowdy. 

Joyce Hopkins the principal met the problem in the 
following mannsr. She cplled a meeting of the older kids* 
She pointed out thn pressures coning in from the Superintendent 
the School Boar<? town gossip* £ha emphasized the concern 
of many pprentr* lh*3 klda strrted talking about Itt with hcr» 
vlth one another. She asked them to think of ways out., Many 
options were discussed. Finally the group resolved the quos** 
tlon in fevor of putting bikinis on the naked* bo.diea, the 
•v:£gestion for this coming from the kide. 

This was» or seemed to be> on the point of boconing» e 
distributive situation pure and elnple. It waa turned^ how-- 
•veri Into • growing one for the kids and for the school^ and 
for Joyce Hopkina* Whet wes done waa a eompronlae* Yet it 



Olslona often worked—ppld off — in terma of growth. 
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served growth; ccnproniee was an IndlBtinKuiflheble p^rt of 
that oxporienco. Tho wey it was dono was consistent with the 
letter rnd spirit of the school, the open belief-style of 
Soule* 

3. This exonple, pnd the one following, pre offered to 
ahow situetiona where conpromiso wears its other, distributive, 
ffcce. Distributive elcnents end colculptlons pre so upperaost 
that they re-shope, or blunt, or dilute the style of growth 
and chpngo which had been intended, causing it to slip into 
modes not intended by the program. The result mey be to cause 
it to decline preneturely into routinized and fairly lifeless 
patterns. 

The intention may veil bo carefully to calculate the 
pluses end minuses of p decision in order thpt there may be 
B better chance for growth to take place "af terwerds." But 
the relationship between the "afterward*" and the "enabling 
compromises" seems tangentipl or strained. There is a tenden- 
cy for the lenders who calculate, or react to, distributive 
forces this intensely, to become so absorbed or caught up by 
them that they lose touch with the demands and dimensions of 
growth. 

There ere two dramatic, pnd dramatically different, mani* 
feetfltions of this, in the programs studied. In Freeport, the 
previously described liberals under the leedership of Pic 
Pettit, found themselves embroiled in a polarized situstion^ 
partly of thslr own making* They were looked in a bitter 
power struggle with a ooalition of teacberSf administratora 
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V Mid tovnapeopltt* They broke out of thet by suspending some 
; basic aspeots of their beliofa, ospociolly in open^neae and 
: talking things out* They pushed herd with sbrosive distribu- 
,; tive mesne to accomplish the removel of the echool sdminie* 
tretion* They did accomplish this but created e situation, 
%4)ich though now rife with possibility^ wss also heavy with 
reaction and suspicion* 

The new pdministretors took over in that context. They 
davalopod new programs consistent with the spirit of the 
' original aims of the Pettit Boprd, end thon sought to preserve 
them in the face of the old opposition. 

They succeeded at the elementary level with respect to 
th» Reading Program and the Open School coniponent. but not at 
the middle school or tho high school. 

Another wey of seyins this is that, in tho ections of 
th» Pettit Boord, the ends end moans got split apart auite 
radically. They held on to thoir onda to chonge the syetem. 
Yet these ends were intenaified or became "idcologized" (a 
tat of principle's or concepts lodged in the head) as the 
Board came into contact with the inertie of the aystom. ' The 
neana that they had wanted to employ, such as talking thinga 
out with all concerned parties, were originally very integral- 
ly m part of their aime— * i.e. a more open system end style 
throughout* But these, by the "logic" of the gredusl polari- 
sation of forces, had to be compromised radically* 

Other means came to be uaad inataad^^leas openi mora 
propagandiatlo and manipulativa» nora aggrdaaiva* Thia 
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affected even the ordering of ends. Shaking the aysten. 
cleoring owoy the obotncles, now becone ppramour.t, qs over 
sgeinst getting on with new progrems. Thia had to be done 
. in order that space could be won to fulfill the aims... later 
on. Indeed that apace woa won. A new teem of adninlstrators 
entered that apace* But it was now very vulnerable to the 
mobilized and cngry forces of the opposition. In the follow- 
ing chapter we will see how tho new team (with the prodding 
and help of the Pettit Board in the two years they had loft 
beforo their removal through elections) used end defended 
that space pnd made it lust through time. Here wns conpro- 
miee, though not in the sense we ordinarily think of it. 
Common eensically we think of compromise ps "giving in" to 
the opposition, or of omoothing things over, of blunting tne 
edges. But common sense ia overly foct-oriented, not change 
oriented. In the example given we aee compromiso of something' 
of aims, and a style of action commenaurate with thoao aims. 
Consequently we eee the aims threatened in practice but sal- 
'vaged nevertheless "at the Inst minute" through bold and eg- 
grosaive oction. Thia la not to imply thet in that flitiiation 
the aim of bringing basic change to the syatem could have 
been accomplished in any other way. 

k» In Brunswick, tho leaders for chenge (especially 
change in the form of- tho proposed new Jordan Acres School) 
pursued what seemed a defensive atyle, by contrast to the 
Pettit Board«a aggressive style in Rreeport, There was aoft- 
pedfillng of hox^ great the change was going to be. Soothing 
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words like flexible were brought out at meetings with towns- 
Z people* A bright and consorvatlve-eppoerlng young men of 
.^native stockt Dick Crosrwn^ wee chosen to be principal. The 
•Ix t*»er:i lesdera— klndergprten through fifth grade — were se- 
lected on the besls of their steady outlook end admlnlstra- 
: tlve capability — though the other criteria were assumed to be 
there too; that Is, teaching ability and commitment to the new 
venture* The Instructions to the prlnclpel end the sohool 
generally were to keep e tight rein at the beginning, to make 
aure things were ship-shape, to be ceutlous about seeming 
diaorder and noise, eto», and then to allow gradual looaen- 
Ing es things were well under control* 

Whether this posture was e function of defensive response 
to outolde political forces; or to e oontrol-and-commend 
oriented administrative superstructure; or to the habit of 
fdnlnlstrators to wpnt to deal with nil pprta of the aystera 
evenly; or a combination of ell of these— the result wes to 
dilute, and to e degree atymle, the Impulses for basic 
change* 

These Impulses were marked In e substantial number -of 
the IQ teachers and six aides at Jordan Acres, some of whom 
vew closer to an achievement-centered belief-style end 
others to an open belief-style. They probably represented 
a majority of the twenty-four* They had all volunteered to 
teach at Jordan Acres » moving over to that school from other 
cehoola In the Bruntwlok elementary ayatem* The tendenolea 
towarde an open belief -a tyle were early on held In abejanoe 
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(the policy of p carorul beginning), then "came out" or 
wore ellowsd to npponr in various wnys, but gradufilly were 
toned downt 

Individufil instances of open oducetion remained but 
became idiosyncratic— the expression of such and such a 
teacher's experimentation from tine to time. Achievement- 
centered concerns grew pnramount. These in turn were over- 
Ipid by continuing pressure from a control-oriented school 
•drainistration. The elementary supervisor, Barbara Kurz, 
maintained a careful chock on the school. Her intention was 
to encourage a more vital education, though she understood 
this more in the achievement-centered sense than in an open 
achool way. This intention was consistently overlaid by an 
adninictrative anxiety and an administrative code of control 
that seems deeply imbedded in the structure of the Brunswick 
achool administrotion. This anxiety and concern for orderly 
control conmunicpted itself to the Jordan Acres School end 
caused its aims, in practice, gradually to lose much of their 
original elan* The need to compromise seemed to take over 
from the need to sustain and fulfill the aims— though it is 
true that the aims hadjiever been as change-oriented es those 
at FVoeport. Thus it seems that in spite of her intention, 
Barbara Kurz»s actions tended to erode the pace and depth 
of change* 

In both of these cases (Freeport and Brvinswick) over- 
riding distributive concerns seemed inevitably present* In 
the case of Preeport it may be arguodj howover« that the 
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|rrsdu«l absorption by the Pettlt Board Into e diotrlbutlvo 
•ctlon .nd outlook was largely a function of the Inertlal 
situation racing thorn end the conaequent depth of the rebel- 
: .lion they experienced. By contraat. It may be argued, that In 

BPunsvlck, the situation, by the leaders, wsa not felt to be 
; ..O Incorrigible or frustratlngly Inertlal. The rebellion was 
leaa. Emulative Impuleea were stronger. The already ostsb- 
Uahed "establishment" tended to be the mejor guide and direc- 
tor of the refoms-rpther thnn the minority of educotora and 
parents who wanted a "new way." Jord.n Acres waa pulled Into 
th« rest of the elementary eyatem. It waa not treated os • 
•eparate s.lternatlve component In the system aa Has Soule 
School In Preeport. 

Compromise wearo e double face. It la necesaary for the 
practitioner, end for the researcher, to monitor practice 
carefully, to study and become aware of the context In which 
oonpromlae Is occurring. In that sense It Is neceasery to 
valt upon practice, to see what It reveals, and to take action 
accordingly depending on whether oompromlao repreaanta a 
dilution or an optlmlxatlon of the potentialities for otange 
and growth. 
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Chapter geven 

Strategy Is a composition of nrny eler.ents. All together 
and singly they vitally Intersect with other sets of factors 
described In preceding and succeeding chapters. Of these, 
consclousnoaa, leadership style, pnd pattern of orgenlzatlon 
seem especially Inportant to the development of a successful 
strategy* 

I have differentiated seven elements or aspects of 
strategy. 

First pn Important aspect of etrotegy Is en awareness 
that you r.ecd a strategy, pnd a correlative pweroness that 
an absence of strategy la also like having one— the strategy 
being not to hpve one. This discovery came late to the Pettlt 
Board in Freeport. An early **ab»ence" of strategy also to a 
degree characterized the leadership rt Collins Brook School. 
The thought s?emed to be to forge ahead, let our ^comrtiitncnt 
govern U5 and shine through in our *»ctions, but let's not get 
embroiled in "political" considerations of planned strawgles 
of "getting thrro from here." 

rhe Pettlt Board, cnco embroiled •'willy nilly" in bitter 
conflict, eventually found and carried out a strategy— the 
removal of the iichool administration* They came to a point 
vhara they felt it waa either that or it vas giving up on 
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th^ii" leadership i»nd iccepting defeat. Their eerllcr "non- 
•ti'^tfffj" had token the fom of hitting out <il perceived r 
Tel t "^vili"* in the eye ten wherever tb^y cticvi^red nnd of 
pessionste insistence tha^^ the stpff do jow^^;hing about it. 
THla proved abortive, polpriiation occ^xrvf.l, a wall between 
then and the teachers and town appeBSreti, and they then had 
recourse to a conscious stratei^* 

At Collins Brook School, there was initially much reli- 
ance on spontaneity, and much less relianc "Icing cut-- 
in advance, ways and means, or general de ;: , : effectuate 
the direction they wanted to move in. Th. .ce of 
atrategy" caught up with then in the third year of operations 
vhen, as related in previous chapters, there occui-red a 
oomblnatlr.'^ ' -Tveral things: a sudden expansion in the 
ntcnber o, :■ '/er kids" {anti-academic and enti-authoriteri- 
«n boarding gers); a correlative intake of strong-minded 
staff with ideas for the achool and with personal syndromes 
In BonfS cases that emphasized values of community above that 
of school, eou;?ht* spontaneity or tJemocracy above that of 
leadership, rnd who exhibited on inclination toward indiVidual- 
iatlc nodes of relating. 

This caused multiple conflicts, and e crisis of confidence, 
th«t almost brought the achool down. As a result the leader- 
ihlp entered on a new course. Dick Watson and his adniniatra- 
tira aaaiatant Joyce Pi»iedman apent much time the reat of that 
f%T apalling out the meaning of their newly focused belief 
tist "-4ila waa a achool flrat;" that auoh and auoh qualitiea 
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end capBbilltles pre vented in stoVt } end thnt such pnd vuch 
is the we 7 in w.^ich ro'vs ©nd firictions ere denorcated, end 
ao forth. In addition, greoter ".•?ece"w8s crented for the 
development oV comnon rules releting to drugs, physical safety, 
find the co^^eral nonners of the school/co-nunity. 

It mny be erguod thet much of the treuna of the third year 
for CBS wos 8 function of hi»vin5 bed no clocr-cut strategy. 
There had been p general intention apparently to have the 
achool grow from "the bottom," and thus to limit the intake 
of older youth until the first generation at C3S hod them" 
rielvea become teenagers^ Tr»(> idea seemed on exciting one to 
the parenta whose kids of 5''"*9 begcn the school— and it 
seemed to be working out well dur5,nf; the first two years. 
New values of relating end loftrnlng were cptching hold. An 
etJnos was evolving. But the sudden intake in the third year 
of many teen-age youth*— unused to the ways of e free school 
in a achool-com-nunity — tended to shatter tfila emerging ethos. 
I sm not satisfied th^t I hpve discoverea tht reason for this 
audden shift. I attribute it partly to the strategy of "an 
absence of strategy," which may have caused the original' 
intention to be "forgotten." 

A second inportent aspect of strategy for change, after 
an acknowledgement thft you hove one and/or need p better one, 
ia the need to unite the power of persons in formal, author- 
liing, rclea with the power of persons capable of infornal, 
or "grass roots," or galvanic, creative activity. These 
latter tend to occupy mor© ordinary or or^rationcl roles 
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in a sjsten. In thla rjpnncr one cpn best hope to mpke e sub- 
^ttntlve strueturi'l Impact: through th« power of offices you 
afreet roles end how they are ordered; end through the power 
to r«-deflne meanings (power which tends to be present to a 
large de^^-ee in galvanic persons), you effect relationships , 
and meanings In general. 

This Is lllustrsted nost clcprly In the Frecport ele- 
nentpry systers. It concerns the origin, development, end 
creation of two new progrems, the Reeding Program end the 
op^n school at ?oule. In both progrems there occurred e unit- 
ing of the lesdershlp of the new clcmcntery supervisor, Marcla 
Keith with chenge-orlentcd, growth- Imbued, people In the 
lyaten: Sally Vogcl, who waa prlmpry cptalyat for, end leeder 
>f, the new Reading progrom; and both Mlm Shoppord and Joyce 
Sopklna, teachers who were cstalysts for the birth of en open 
ichool progrnn Pt Soule clcmcntery In South Frecport. 

It must be noted that Keith's style of lesdershlp did 
lot occur In a vecuisn, since It was given o green light (allowed 
» be— and encouraged) by the new Superintendent. This In 
;urn was partly p function of the pressuree from a atlll 'per- 
ilatcnt Pettlt Boerd. Yet her leadership was a major factor 
n 9 tense altuntlon pmong the teachers, a tenseness that 
Xiated PS a result of the polarizing rauma of the great 
Ight the prevloua spring. 

She uaed the powera of her office both to unite with 
aw growing points In the ayatem (Sally Vogel on tna Reading ' 
pogran and Ml« Sheppard on the open achool) and almultanaoualy— 
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by Insisting on tho profcnslonsl solidarity of all the teach- 
ers — to stfiblllze tho environment 3\:rriclently so tr.p.t the 
newf progrsns could find t^o cpsco to grow. This In turn lod 
tQ> Chans© end growth in thB cntlro elenentery systen. 

This londn in tho third place to e relnted aspect of 
strategy filroody touched on in the preceding. It is the 
ability to dofll dletributively with ne?;Btive or potentially 
nocfitive factors in s manner which stobi?. 1:. '^a those f»?ctors. 
One thus permit?, and preserves, the sp&r.* \n >*hich n.-- 
things C9n grow. One cor.bines this with a willing I'csponiJivo- 
ness, an act of uniting with, "srass roots" energies for 
change . 

To fill this out in detBl for Keith's leadership would 
roouire a full treatment of tho vprious tactics she employed 
in pursuit of this strategy; such as the gradual wpy in which 
aho moved awpy froT. .ustompry tracking; her wir^ning of auton- 
omy from tho Pettit Bonrd while retaining their respect; hei- 
fierce protectivoness of her teachert no matter whet their 
outlook or ceppbility; and her reliance on a leadership stylo 
of long r.eotings to talk things out. But the straterlcei 
pattern sho wpa following is c?vear and instructive. It reveals 
o complex intcrningling of distribtitivo pnd or growth decisions 
and events, to a point where from one angle the leadership may 
seem calculetive and instra-nontal and from another angle 
spontaneous end substantive* 

7o sun up thesa two related aspects of strategy: it Is 
to create on the one hand a union of the power of <>ff;.?e end 
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the power of gelvanic grass roots creativity, and on th« other 
to effectuate e «ttbilized situotion in the environnent withlc 
vhlch this luiion of forces can move towards tha realj.zatlrin 
of new programs. 

By contrast, an experience from the Jordan Acres school 
nay be related. There the principal, Dick Croocrnon, boca^ne 
Interested— in the second yoer of the new venture and ono that 
would prove to be his lest— in an effort to introduce cross 
grading. Thits would fulfill one of the original flims of the 
progrsn. He began by working with the established hlorprchy 
of the six team leaders. At a rz*oup meeting with then, they 
brought up many objectlona. t the impresaion of lack of 

Interest or aupport ond withdrew the propoael* Later, and too 
late, he discovered great interest in cross grading among 
several of the nore innovative teachers In the various teorna 
(people who correspond tr ny concept, introduced above, of 
galvanic person in a non*authoritativo role). In retrospect 
he realized he could hpve found substantial support for the 
proposal anong then. It is not unlikely, had he Initially 
looked for and found stj^-.h support, ond encournged It, he 'might 
have bee:; able to move the hierarchy of tenm leaders on the 
Issue. The letter wore by no means monolithic, though the 
meetings of the team leadera tended to be dominated by tha two 
or three more conservative, well established and assortive 
team leaders. Dick Croasman'a experience on this matter 
•trongly oonflrmed my own researches and observations conducted 
during the preceding year in Jordan Acres. Otie hiera^C'Chy of 
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relationships, the doninonce of conservative co:TLT:andlng 
personalltle.T, mj-I tho minority of |7rlvrnic persons were ell 
cleerly in evidence during tne first year of Its operation. 

Such an exer.ple, as provided by Croscman's abortive 
effort, offers counterpoint only. It Is not neent os a 
negative Judgr.ent on Dick Croscmon's leadership as such. Ka 
was only following the rules of oeconizatlonal SOP that are 
heavily in vogue In the Brunswick school systen and which 
lira not infrequently lnvo;:ed to keep people ccninistrptlveiy 
"in line." Things tend to ir.ove from the top dovn, though of 
course maximum input Is Invitad (deeply encouraged according 
to the rhetoric) from the lower echelons. Lateral and 
Informal processes of coTjnunlcatlon that might affect decision 
making, or colleglal- Interchanges Ir: Jcpective of role, are 
dlflcouroged. If not frozen out. There la a prevailing end 
exaggerpted jealousy of one»3 acminlstrativo prerogatives — 
it characterizes the entire systen from top to bottom. 

Even before the Jordan Acres school opened In September, 
1972, end after had been on the job about eight weeks, Tick 
Grossman was ro,,rlmflnded for felling to follow "the chain of 
command." Ke had engaged one dpy with others, including 
principals in other buildings. In e spirited discussion of 
thlntrs they could do together. Ho Inriedlately received a 
poromptor:^ letter from the acting Superintendent, Ronald 
Snyder, which ended, "I think it la unfortunate to break any 
chain of command In the proctiss of errlvlng at decisions*" 
Ironically, Snydop has been one of the few progressively In- 
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ellned adninlstratora in the Brunswick system* 

My extended InterTl^w with Snyder in the ensuing year was 
ati^onglj counter to the spirit and intent of his letter to 
Croasnan* In his Interview he expressed a strong desire to 
•noourage laterjil exchange end to get beyond concern for roles 
mm auch* The conatrainta of the actual Job on ^ Im aeemed far 
too powerful to pemit in practice the flexibility end inter* 
ftctlon he seemed deeply to want* 

In any event Grossman "got the message.** He dealt with 
Jordan Acrea as he had been dealt with. He followed the "chain 
of comnpnd.** He was the conduit for ordera from above and he 
In turn moved fro.n the top down within his school. The kind 
9f strategy employed by Karcia Keith to effectuate real change 
In Preeport vas lost In the arte of "efficient administrstion." 
It vas never thought of. The real polltlos (strategy) of 
shanga vas totally overborne by the myth of administrative 
5haln of command. 

Thia example from Brunswick; and other data in the programs^ 
lUggeat a fourth important aspect of strut**,?/ — the need tc 
laseas whether to move "across the boord;*' or to'seloot growing 
lOlnts thet may 6\ave gathered aroiuid ^ critical problem or 
•osalbllity at the grsts roots; snd having mode tho selection, 
o Invoke the two pj-iscedlng aspects of strategy stated above, 

atrategy of moving *'ocross tho board** would aeom to be ap- 
Sfopriata or plausible only if one Ic in the mldat of, or ia 
llling to invita and able to auatain, situations of revolu- 
lonanr Garment amd oonfuaicn. It ia to thia perception of 
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th© situation thet the Pettlt Board cor.« In Prceport ii* the 
spring of 1970 whon thoy decided "to clear the deck." 

A fifth o?pcct, closely related to the fourth. Is to r»ake 
a distinction between short-term actions, thpt ore designed 
to n:eot inmediote problems, and long-tern actions thet pre 
designed to hpve a more systemic effect — and to do both as 
effectively as possible. To do only the first tends to de- 
cline into "band aid" or piecemeal politics. You don't build 
towards an overall structural change — one is so innersed In 
the detoils of improving this or that aspect of a hydra- 
headed problem that you don't use your forces economically 
and incrementally to achieve a larger systemic effect. To a 
degree this began early to beg down Upward Bound leadership. 

To do only the second — long-term actions — tends to de- 
cline into an appearance initially of spinning wheels and a 
tendency to over-deoign chftnge so thet by the time you ero 
ready to move you try for everything at once; consequently 
you have too many logistical problems; too much hos to be 
assinileted ond put into prectloa pt once; and there Is per- 
force too much relience too soon on too many vrfio are iinpre- 
pRred or lukeworn or both. People hove not been permitted to 
"move there from here^ through progressively learning situa- 
tions. Thia tended to be what happened in Preeport middle 
achool under the strong leadership or Al Boaudolr. Ke had 
a truly ayatenic oriontp\,ion but he didn't build "thera froni 
here" with a aeries of Bmnller changes that would effectively 
oomplenent the planning prooesa ho invoked on "the big change," 
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The both/and approach (both ehort end lon{^ term actions) 
i« lllustreted In K«lth*o leadership In Freoport eler;entery. 
She Incnedlately made a modest change In the tracking system 
vhen she took over In September, 1970, ps en Important ahort* 
term action* Starting In October, she mpde/recelved contacts 
with galvanic persons, cncournglng them to move, thus starting 
• proceas that led to the planning, retiricetlon and Implemen- 
tation, by the following year, of the new Reading Program and 
Soule open school. At the sane time she began discussions 
and planning sessions with all the teachers that led to the 
abandonment of tracking the following spring. 

A sixth aspect Is directly related to that element in con- 
eciousness (referred to in Chapter Five) which perceives the 
relationol character of all things — especially that p change 
in one part provoke? compensatory chpn{7cs of one kind or 
another in another part of the social field one is concerned 
pbout. One is veil advieed to be on the watch for the latent 
^a well as the manifest corr:?rn:!Btory ropctlons pnd revcrberp- 
tlons likely to be evoked b;^ move In a given direction. 
Since often it is "the tip of the Icebcri?" that one sees' 
Initially (the latent factors showing themselves only as the 
nove is made) a neccsapry part of strategy la to be preppred 
for "the unexpected,** both pluses and minuses, that come Into 
Tlew PS f project develop? In practice. 

OvsrplQfining will thus defeat you. Armod with your 
plana you will be too anxloua about "the unexpected.'' V^^j: 
Hill not be poised to roll with the punch, or to take adven* 
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tpg6 of e new fector in the situption which you mny be oblo 
to intorpct with to produce e :»tron£cr monentun in your pro- 
ject. 

Thia espect of 8trRte£;y mey be called the feedbpck factor, 
but only if its correlative ia clearly understood to be a 
relational consciousness (consciousness of the relntional, 
internctive, nature of pll things). In the context of a rela- 
tional consciousness, feedback acquires 8 potency for growth. 
In ita abeenco it tends to foster defensive, or menipuletive, 
types of action whose end is distributive success end not 
growth as auch. 

But the clilef point I want to neke pbout the feedback 
factor in strategy is the conseauent inportnnce of always 
moving in a structural direction. Another wpy of spying this 
ifl to focus energy, to fight pgainst its dissipation into 
other or pprallel pnd dipparate channels. V/hen you have 
something going, don»t assume its going to "go** just because 
Its going. It needs crreful tending, cpreful nershplling of 
forces to keep it growing. It needs therefore both to respond 
to latent forces ps they show themselves (both within and 
without the program) and to dif fercntlpte itself clepr?.y from 
whet it is not, i.e. , from forces thrt are different, or 
lukew "nly opposed, or competitive, or hostile. 

■ In e word, a progrnm needs on the one hand to interact 
with the environment of forces that are inevitably in a re- 
Iptional situation with the program, and on the other It needs 
to differentiate Itself (to itself) olerrly pa s newly growing 
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• txnictura. This Is ps true of e wholly now venture ouch os 
■Collins Brook School 03 It Is true of ventures that are to e 
=-gr«etor or lesa degree rub-atructuroo within a larger orgenlza* 
tional whole — such fs U^jword Bound nt Bowdoln, Soule School In 
Pfeoport, the Resdln^ Program In Freeport elementery eystem, 
•nd Jordan Acres In Brunswick. 

The order in which I he^'e put these four sub-structural 
programs la deliberote--it la p dpgconding order of structural 
•utonomy and identif icption withiri the Iprger whole; from 
i5r©Bt«r to l«s9 autonorsj pnd dif f erenti rtion. 

The c&»^ cf thff I'^^t i«^8d oiiO» 2ordfln Acres, is instruc- 
Part of the orXeirial intention of Brunswick innovetora 
v«ft to develop on flterr.ptlve mode of educotion pt Jordpn 
Acres, one which would be p catalyst for change throughou>w 
the syotcm, both vertically end horizontally. Sound efforts 
were made in this direction — the physical layout of the school 
featured en pbr?nce of walla; teachers were osked to volunteer . 
for the new school pnd 27 jid of whom 10 wore chosen; there 
was conaidcrebXe pre-planning and orientption by the six 
3*person tePTis, including summer workshops — though thie oru- 
olal dimension had been cut bock from eix to three weeks by en 
eoonomy-minded Board. 

But strptegic decielons were being mode which undercut 
these promising ^ffurtfl at differentiation, inner and outer 
raaponsivaness, end feedback. First, on the grounds that the 
busing problem vas Intractable, the school waa not put on a 
voltintary baais« Thia neant that aorae who wanted to attend 
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a school like Jordpn Acres could not, pnd thpt nsnj nore who 
folt coutloun or lukowarn or fepr^ul were forced to hcve their 
children ©ttend. This was en important factor sanctioning 
caution in the pdninistrrtion of the school rnd sanctioning 
an effort to hpve it seem that Jordrn Acres was like eny other 
school in the system, basicelly. 

Secondly, the effort by Superintendent Gpllegher, during 
his brief pnd stormy tenure, to introduce the concept of 
"differentieted staffing" turned out in practice to mean the 
replicption of hierprchy. The six teari leaders who were chosen 
became the group with whom the princippl worked in the school, 
and, p3 alrepdy. noted, throe of the six were assertive and 
tended to the conservative in their educationel and ad-ninis- 
trptlve behpvior and outlook. 



,'dly, the principal was hired only "at the lest minute," 



on July 1, 197?# just two months before the new venture was 
to begin. He hpd not had tine to work with the staff; or have 
a pflrt in their solectior.. or have time to be introduced to 
and assimilate th& hopes and aims that at that time were very 
high for the schools-hopes and eirae that emphasized the themes 
of "a new beginning*** 

Pourthr the venturo wps ''sold" to the town nt various 
meetings, but especiplly in a well rehearsed meeting in June 
of 1972, 03 something not all that different from the other 
parts of the elementary system* As already noted in earlier 
chapters, the soothing word "flexible education" waa used 
again and again. The Impression was left that Jordan Acres, 
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far from being a pilot project, or e ventiiro in e now direo- 
; tion« was inatoed only p ninor but interesting variation in 
the atendprd pattern of educption in the town. 

Fifth, tho edniniatrptora themselves, principal, elemen- 
tary supervisor, and auperintendent, tended to put Jordan 
AcTffZ in the aame ndniniptrptive end educational optegoriea 
•3 sny of the schools in their Jurisdiction. What was sup- 
posed to fit one should be ppplicpble equally to pll. In the 
DUne of standprd operating procedures and adninistrptive 
fairness Jordan Acres became indistinguishable from any other 
unit in the system. In practice it was not differentiated, 
though in rhetoric it continued to be talked about as some* 
thing special. 

Sixth, pnd finally, the problem of numbers mode the 

strategy of chpnge pt Jordnn Acres seem virtually mindless. 

The open-structurod school received well over 600 students, 

•n average of ovor iitudcnta for each of six "pods" ae 

they were called {'< * -.'rij^h 5)« Each pod hps three teachers 

and pn aide and f./ - • i t^ne secretoripl help. The largeness 

of the groups tno 'rct^ler how Ingenious the efforts of the' 

teams to relieves the prftjss^ire of nambers) and the absence of 

physical walla rit<»}^j the school "more noisier," as someone put 

it| than we; l .riotlmes tolerable. This was an added atrein 

on the toaehs;r.T and on the principal. They found themselves 

trying to "lean over backwards" not to mind the noise and yet 
and 

again/ again acting in ways that dampened real aotivity in tho 
nama of keeping the noisa down. 
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Hie morel energy, of which there wps consldoreblo In tho 
Jordan Acres jrorjo:r,, wc5 sopped by Ir.r.er and outer forcco sue 
PS thcro. Its identity and distinctiveness ps p structurally 
new pro^rpn were cubr.erfjcd. reedbpck, responjivenoss to inner 
and outer challenges to growth, tended to Ipnguish, Or when It 
apponrod, it tended either to bo re-w'orked Into adr.inistrative 
patternr, or to be allowed some apace ps only the individual 
expression of this or that individual tepcher'a creative 
inaglnntlon. 

Finally, ps cn inportcnt pspoct of strptc^y, there is 
tho problen of connunicption. Comnunicption happens whether 
it is willed pnd cuidod or not, lnrr,cn of the person, pnd or 
the role the person is soen to occupy, pre coT^-.unlcptod 
whether this is willed by thpt person or not. It was noted 
tinder consciousness that pworencsr of how one is being per- 
ceived P5 p person pnd In p given role Ip « critically ix.por- 
tent olenent, Tho u.ie of this fpctor Ic an Irportont espect 
in tho strrtepy of chrns^o, nnd pnti-chnngo. 

Persons, end persons in roles ^ pre the-selves vehicles of 
corttnunicptlon rnd chrnga. They can, for expr.ple, help to r.odi- 
ato discontimiities noted in Cnoptor Cno. The choice cf Joyce 
Hopkins to be head teacher at Soule, open school in Freeport, 
though a "nflturol" one since she was already established 
there, was nevertheless p highly useful one for the project. 
Sho Wps allowed (by Marcip Keith who tactfully, politically, 
got out of tho way publicly ea much as possible even while she 
worked doubly hard odministretively to chore up tho project) 
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to becone more and r.ore the Inace of the school In tho conmunl- 
ty, Joyce had been a trpdltlonol toschcr, sho hod been a 
loyal menber of the Teachers Assoclptlon In their otrucgle 
against the Pettlt Board, ^he therefore hpd credibility with 
both the mflinstrean of teacher? and the malnstrean of Freeport 
citizens. But thou,rh che had been a trnditlonel toucher, she 
had undergone over a period of several yenrs, a profound inner 
change In her approach pnd attitude towards the mepning of the 
teaching relptlonshlp. she had evolved towprds en open set of 
bellefa. Thus In Pddltlon to being an effective lender In the 
Bchool (thouGh yome denurred becnuse they felt she too much 
lacked orcpnizatlonel efficiency), she was also m effective 
factor of corrnunlcation on behalf of the new procrnm vlg-^a*via 
the rest of the syston and tho townspeople. Thus, not 
because of what she overtly did by way of cor.-nunlc pting to 
the town (sorrje felt -he could hove done much more of thpt; 
and In fact she did very little) but becoure her very ln:ege 
B8 a person (the Ipn^^un^e of her person) medlpted between 
bhe new open world of soule and the estnbllched world of Free- 
sort with Its traditionalist and/or achlevenont-centered .con- 



terns, 



It Is iT.portnnt to note that tho Ixprct of the Kopklne 
rnpge wos f:enorally distributive m nature (It provided a 
[efense for the new program). Yet It also did to p degree 
rovlde 80-ne rnedlatory basis for mutual leprnlng between ad- 
erenta of contracting, conflicting, belief-styles. Here we 
ay« a aenae In which language (through a peraon) may eoftan 
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the harder edpes of discontinuities pnd help Interpret, In 
this cprc, wr.nt Is seen rnd felt to be ch so true pr.j. rlgiit 
by protrgonlrts of the open wpy into terns that con be pppro- 
bended by thore vho pre deeply pttsched to opposite beliefs. 
Such a typo of connunlcptlon I choose to cpII synbols of 
trensforr-^tlonr nemlng thpt where two different ryste-.s 
occur (cultures, nind-sets, belief-styles), Imgupge Is found 
to mediate — trpnrforn — whot Is seen pnd felt In one syste-i 
Into the experience of those In the other. I hflve discussed 
•this pt greater length In the last chppter of Part One. 

Where the pIhi pnd the f ollow-throU£;h Is speclficpllT 
distributive, there the Ipngupge Is propfgpnda. Vnere the 
pin pnd follow-throiigh Is pIso to achieve p lerrnlng pnd 
listening: effect, tne lan?,upffo is in the node of educptlon. 
Thcro seeriis to hpvo beon p rnix of both in tho cpse of Joyce 
Hopkins Pt Soule. 

The choice of Dick Crossr.rn to be principal pt Jordnn 
Acres in Brunsv;lck wps nnl-.nted by the desire to find the 
riCure of P person who wps native, pave off rn aura of rt«- 
blllty pnd cor.^on sense, and wps co•^potent rnd ccnr-.ltted -to 
chpnge. In prrctice tne Ipngup^e of hi? person sufrcsted 
more p stability orientptlon thpn chpnge orlcntptlon. . It in 
possible thrt the role he wps plpced in; the expectptlons 
about hie rolo (tr.pny of then conflicting) tnat cp-.o pt hln 
from Tipny sides; pnd hie own strong predispositions to do 
tho right things for his career— coriblned pnd conspired to 
bend the Ipngupge of his person away fron education pnd 
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towerda proppgand^. Ttie aystea used him to ahield itself 
trorn thrept of external ptteok pnd, perh^pa, from too much 
Internal cbango* 
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Chapter yirht 



Petternp of Orr-pnizatlon 



How roles pre formfllly orgsnlsed, how in feet power 
Is ButhorltPtlvely distrlbutod, is 8 vitpl pprt of ?tructurft 
and Interpcts Intlnptely with leadership, strptegy, end 
belief -styles. 

Two rets of criterip seen conpolllns in pny orgpnization- 
8l pattern. The first set is derree of recirrositr VArg i:s 
dcrree of llncor coT^n-.nnd , the letter understood eitt:er ps 
conilr.g fron the top down or fron the bottom; up. Reciprocity 
is understood here to concirt of internctionnl puthority 
reletionrhipp : thpt is, a pattern of orfrpnlsatlon in which 
separate wills, though relpted, r.ust encounter one pnother 
BS rolptivoly putono:^:ou? end lofrltimstely putonor.our equsls. 

The second ret is dgr^ee of tr/inrnprcncv vercur dorree 
of riyptiricptlon . Trpnr.pnrency nepnp p structure whoje roles 
pnd their iaterrelptlonships rre cleprly perceived pr.d pp- 
proprieted by the coasciousnesa of the persor.s enpctln^r the 
s tructxire* Holes pnd their InterrelP tlonrhips ( i.e. , who 
perforr:s whpt, when, where, how, pnd why) are es they appear 
to be; they pppepr to be ps they pre; and they pre ecknowledred 
to be such by r.enbers of the structure. Any existing struc- 
ture, no natter how successful in this direction, etteins only 
p relative degree of trpnspprency ; it requires conrtpnt hu-nca 
action (meaning choice for trensparency) to Tiove In thpt 
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direction or to sustain high levels of trmspflrency. There 
la a counter-tendency towards nyetlficptlon. In which things 
^re HFde to eppeor whet they pre not, end rre not whet they 
appear to bo. 

Reciprocity neona relptionrhlpg In which the person In 
his or her role Is both pctlnj upon others end being acted 
on in return. There Is nn Implicntlon of separate and reln- 
tlvely putononous wHIf or.ong persons in roles of relatively 
equal status. Colleglhl peer relptlonshlps ere emphpslzod 
*nd decision? pre reached throujrh Iptcral colleglpl Inter- 
action. Between levels of genernlity (soy from vork teams 
to cchool-wido, or bureau-wl do, reopon^lbilltyj from this 
again to system-wide responsibility) there is also p spirit 
and process of Interpction pnd assu-nptlon of mutually inter- 
dependent but autonomous wilV*. in the repchlnc pnd naklng 
of dec if Ions, 

In the llr.ear cor.-npnd style, on the other hpnd," there 
la little If rny Ipterrl colleglallty in reaching end making 
decisions, pt rny -level; and between level? there predominates 
the chain of corvnpnd, either fron the top down, os seens ' 
usually to be the case, or (sometimes theoreticplly pnd then 
to p degree in practice) from the bottom on up. 

Ifeciprocity pnd linenr commend pre counter tendenclea. 
The generpl relationship between these two sets of 
reciprocity/linear comnpnd pnd of trpnsperency/mystif icptlon 
nay be set forth ps followe. Reciprocity tends to find 
aupport froa transpprency, pnd Vice verap ; and linear command 
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tends to be more conipptlble, or go hend In hond, with mystiCi 



option. 



I dirrorcntlnte ci^>^.t nod^is of orf nr.izstlon. 
1. Tyrrnnicpl , or rrbl trpry — Thi? occur? when the iinepr 
co-n-nnnd style hps reochod it? ultlnote degree and likewise 
mystiricption hps become totpl, or ncnrly so, V/e usually 
assoclpte this with rigid, dictatorial, despotic rule fror. 
the top down. Hovever, it r.ny pIso npnifcst itself ns r.ob 
rule fron the botton. In either cose, dif ferentifltlon Is 
obliterated, structure is n:pde the plaything of ainless 
forces, policy seer- the function of whinslcpl noods pnd 
power considcrotlonc pinply, end the people pre each one 
spiritu&lly isolated fron every other. 

2. Anprchic — Here there is o sharp rebellion pf^pinst 
linear cor.T.Bn- and r.yFtlficntion, and it therefore often 
Bppeprs PS the pbsence of these two chpracterlstics rpther 
than PS p definite tendency towards the realization of struc- 
tuTpl reciprocity pnd trrnspprcncy. Vet the pnprchic node 
hps alwpys {especiplly in its thooreticpl forr.ulrtions ) 
e-.phrsizcd the sclf-rccponribility of orch towprds every 
other one; md it hos or.phprized the Chester ir.portrnce of 
persons over that of roles, relying on spontaneity to pccora- 
plish necessary tasks and to arrive pt tinely decisions. 
This latter inplics n high degree of conscious effort at 
trpnspprency in huxa.: relptlons, Action is pt s prerr.iur:. 

This mode requires very special conditions pnd it re- 
quires people who pre willing to expend the tinie in "inter- 
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peraonal politic,-" neceaspry to make thle "trsnseendence of 
forns" vork well. 

3. C enocrotic -- Thli node. In the oeolitrrion forn, thPt has 
usually been Pjjocipted with its r,P.-.c. i3 o cox.binrtion of 
linear co-rr.Bnd and of a tendency towercJa tranrparency . The 
win if located at "the botton" pnd expresses itself 
as eon-:and to those in the authoritative offices "at the top" 
entrusted with fulfUling the intention of that co™.and. 
There is full publicity and clear identification of what are 
the powers and duties of thoFe who are to carry out the 
people's win. Thf denocratic is vulnerable to nystlf icrtion- 
the tendency is for tho.e „t the top to forn elites and to 
rule over the people In the nsxe of the people. 

k. Conrtltutlonpl , or Tnternctivo - As In the anarchic, 
this modo breaks decisively with the theory and practico of 
Unear cor.^and. But. by contrast to the anarchic, it clearly 
identifies and dlffarentlates roles, ^nd it clearly cetner- 
cates levels of generality with respect to decision making. 
Colleglallty within and between levelr is strongly sought for. 
There is alao an er.pharlr on tr anrprrency. 

But both reciprocity and transparency are sought within 
the limits nposed by differentiation of roles and the demar- 
cations }n levels of generality. This makes the problem of 
con^unicetlon more difficult, rince there Is leas directnosa. 
less spontaneity (noi-e doinc things "according to HoyU") 
than m the anarchic mode. There la a balance struck In the 
constitutional node between spontaneity and rigidity which 
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affects end Units the degree to which reciprocity end trons- 
pprency cpn be attpined, 

5- ChPvir-\Ptic — Kero an intuitive relationship exists be- 
tween leader end follower. There is little Ipteral colle^ipl- 
ity— though there is p sense in which the lender in e corrirpde- 
ly wpy internets with intlT.rtes who siiprc b pedestol with him. 
There is however e decree of reciprocity between the leecer 
end the follower, whereby both rre constrfiined by whpt they 
(intuitively) share in cora-non; e,r.. a possionpte cor.-^it-.ent 
to comon goals, even thou.-h the gopls regain ffirly general. 

On the other hpnd, trie chrricniptic relptionrhip puts 
much less enphpsis on trenspprency . It prefers to feel its 
wpy rather then look more clorely pt relptionrhips end roles. 
It iB highly vulnerpblc to mystificptlon on the prrt both 
of lender pnc follower. Ttiore is nuch effervescence and loss 
sober cxchnnge of dPtP and annly^es. Tnc will of the follower 
is too repdily constrplr.od by the seenlnf, "goodness of the 
cause", synbolized in the lePder; and the loader is too rerdlly 
mifilod by the loyrlty and rdulrtion of the follov.'er. 

The charisnjptic node is better Pt giving birth or rebirth 
to orgpniZBtion thpn to sustaining it, or to ^inplernenting 
gopls. 

6. Manns;eripl — The relptionships in this r:odo rre a dininu- 
tion of constitutionol relptionships and seem to exist in a 
cross tendency between constitutionpx pnd bureaucratic or 
monarchical forms (see immodiptely below) . There is give and 
take among equals pt vprioua levels of generality in the 
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orgenization. xnero is elrd e cler? enphpsi? on cfriclent 
operations, pnd this usually neons lineor type decision making. 
This often tekeo the form of p dynp-nic person in pn authori- 
tative rolo who "tnkofl chnrce" and gets on with the tpsk at 
hand. In this sense personal aualitieo pro emphosizod as 
etrongly as roles; but tho trend is towards doing it," 
taking "cor;.-.and," Hence interaction is clearly rubordinpted 
to fulfillrrent of t05k; end mystification i3 winked at in 
the interest of deploying tho mpnipulative arts required "to 
got there from here" as expeditiously and swiftly ps possible. 
On© is not too nice rbout the legplitleg or other people's 
reelinfTs (or rights). "Nice pjuys finifh last." 

7. Bureaucratic*-* Here the onphpsis shifts ewoy from tho 
nenagerlpl mode ond tpwordo hierarchic role definition in 
which tha lineaz* chain of commond concept is strongly articu- 
lated. Holes pre more Important than persons* Processes pre 
retlonalised and made as predictable cs possible. Problems 
ara supposed to be handled in pn objective mafinor in accord- 
ance with set procod\iren. Helationshipe pre fornolized and 
thare la a pherp delinoation pnd codificption of powers, ' 
duties Phd tnekp for each poaition in tho hierarchy. 

* Vritinrr on bureaucracy ore legion, Fspccially helpful 
to r.o have been Michel Crosier* 5 Tho nuroQucrntic ?h e- 
nO".en-:n (Chicpr.o, 196ii}; Fronz Schur.-nonn ' s lacoIoFy ""' 
oiilJj'riinLliPti on in Comunlrt China (2nd Edition, 
ber;:elcy, 19dCj;; Kax r.'eber'fi vprioua writings on bu- 
reaucracy; snd Philip Solznick's Loodership in Admini s- 
^^ofeio*'^ (Evanston, 111., and White Plains, }i. Y., 1957). 
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The concept of reciprocity is strongly resisted; it 
smacks too much of devintion from the cscoblichod nornc; of 
porsonolizinn ond subjectivity; of Jumping fnmilier, predict- 
able, chonnels; ond of inefficient time-consiraing dialog and 
oncoiintor among autonomous forces. 

Is burea? racy equally resistant to transpprency? I 
came Into this study believing that i*; was, though in a gen- 
eral way «lnco I had not fornulatod the concept of tranrperen- 
cy. I am now of the view thrt bureaucracy may be quite con- 
sistent with the principle of transparency, but that it has 
hitherto hr»d a strong tendency towards mystification. If tasks 
pro clearly formulpted; if the roles that are created to ac- 
complish those t«sks ore cloorly domorcpted; if no special 
privilege or uncaual ctntua or disproportionate emolument, 
or continuous accos? to prior information inheres in a rolo; 
and if this idontif icetion of tasks, and demarcation of roles, 
and correlative specification of competence is obvious to 
everyone, and accepted nnd ackriovlecj^ed by everyone; then 
one may soy thpt the direction of tho orgenlzatior., end of 
the structure pq a vhole, is toward? transpa^-ency. Under 
these circamrtnncea bureaucrac:; mipht be .*;ocn to fulfill 
itself and to become truly an effective instrument for the 
attainment of rational a.-.d human goalp. The process is not 
as exciting, or as invigorating or as generative of tho human 
virtue of action as, for example, constitutional or even 
managerial modes, to say nothing of tho democratic or anarchic 
modes. But it is a style that enables administrative work 
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to be dono that reoulres competenco and aptltudoa of vnrloua 
kinds— work which cltlzonn, loj-won, "rpnlc and file" members 
of human structures (be they profoasora or machinists or 
•rtlate) often find boring, or an unconscionable tlmo-consumlng 
Interference In the (to them) far more creptlvo end substantive 
work they want to do. It Is a style which enables administra- 
tive work to bo dona by specialists without these spaclallata 
becoming an alienating force in the atructuro oppressing 
laynon, cltlzon or so-called "rank and fllo" member of the 
structure. 

But bureaucratic transparpncy requires a high degree of 
consciousness to meet even the criteria listed above, and 
those are probably not all. It Is a high Ideal. The human 
species nay yet Rraduato to that level. In certain times and 
places It nay be a stylo that Is attainable by a structure of 
anall scale, and these will show the way. Bureaucratic trans- 
parency also requires a relative absence of duplltlos-in-con- 
fllct (actual or potential) described In the first chapter of 
Part Two. Socially inspired contradictions, especially class 
9nd sex role contradictions, create ed-nlnlsti-atlve situations 
in which the seeninclj objective code or procedure or chain of 
:on.-iand often bocon:es a focado behind which unresolved and per- 
lapa unrosolvable conflict takes place (unresolvable. that la, 
:hP0UEh objectl -o rational bureaucratic norms and processes), 
hdeed the seeming objectivity of the process la an additional 
elnforclns factor In the conflict Itaelf and In the often 
•suiting oppreaslon of the weaker, the poorer, and 



the paoslvd In the Interest of the stroncer, the richer and 
the or.?rer .-^ivo Torco. Inus hypocricy abound?. But tho 
hypocrisy it* covorod over, or Icyered over, by the nvih of 
"unpolitical odTilnlRtrotlon.'* Ti;e nyth Is o nyatlflcatlon thiit 
Inprlaon? and Inpovorlfhes tho consciousnasa of ad-rilnlstrators 
■nd rank and file monbora of the structure alike. Mystifica- 
tion CO overltys the bureaucracy thot. If ui)chocked» It ?iay 
well approach the arbitrary, tyrannical psttern described 
first above. 

6, Monyrchlcnl — Thlf la the apotheoala of the linear chain 
of con-jnpnd style of or^r^nlratlon. In the earlier atngep of a 
dovelopi;.^; structure tho pattern npy well bo ch^rlrnptlc. 
There la the adored leader pnd his or her nany loyal executors 
end adnlnlf trators of his or her con-nnnda, Sooner or later, 
however, ad-nlnlr tra tlon becomes repularlaed and a bureau- 
cratic forr. of orcnnlzntlon growa up "underneath" the T.onprch- 
leal role and person. 

A reverse novenent nay also occur* That la* a bureau- 
cratic type of or^rnlsotlon mry evolve out of any of the crgan- 
Izatlonal mod^s doacrlbcd in thla chrpter pnd then In tiirn It 
rapy eatPbllsh pt tho tip of tho hierprchlcel pyramid a monarch- 
ical office or ruling stratun. 

Tncre seema to b« an Intlnpte rolftlonshlp between the 
buioducratlc mode ps hitherto prpctlced and the nonrrchlcal 
mode of organisation, ^nc chain of corj^and seoms to require 
"sn ultimate aource'* If only In the guise of auper buck- 
• topper at the top; Qonveraely the chlofCa) aeeni to require 
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• chain of co'nmpnd leoding from top to bottom in ordor to 
•ffei 'iuiite his or her or thdlr purpos<»8. 

There 1» n elnguliir Ipck of emphrsls on either reciproci- 
ty or on trpnsporency in the nonnrchic (buropucrotic ) or bu- 
r«»ucrptlc (rnonsrchlc) node of orgpnizi»tion. Of oil the le- 
gltinate for?i9 of orgpnlzotlon it would eoen the one most 
Tulnerable to urbltrpry and tyronnicnl rule. 

In practice we find thcso vrrlouff nodes of orgftnizotion 
combined as eirepdy Inulcpted Jupt pbovo in the description 
of the nonprchic node. In addition to the mixture of the 
bureaucrptlc pnd the monprchlc, the constitutional und the 
bureaucrntlc often pre mixed, ps pre the pnprchlc end the 
burepucrotlc» ps arc the conGtitutlonnl and the denocrptlc, 
or the conctitutionrl rnd the rionprchlc. Sone nixturos ere 
aore etpble thpn othera, some fit together better then others — 
•11 seen to be novlng in one direction or mother, even If In 

• zigzag way, now more to one aide, now more to the other. 
It not plweye epsy to mepfure what ppttern la really 
being followed by p given etru-sture or aub-atructure at 

• certain time* ' 

In the following I try to estimate tho predomlnent 
organixntional patterns pnd directions of the programs 
under review in this study. 



The ?ettit Boprd broke through an entrenched bureoucratlo* 
9uaal-mon#rchioaX» and highly routlnisod pattern of adnlnls* 
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tretlvo operntlon. In this thoy did moro than "a clearing 

the dock," -^ore then o replpccnont of four top odr.lr.ls tra- 
tora (Superlntondcnt, Eler.entpry Supervisor pnd two princi- 
pals ) by Tour other?. They broko with the received, estab- 
Ii«)hed pattern or orgrnlZBtlon Itseir. For tlr.o In the 
aprlngf of 1970 nnd on Into the sumr-.er, end oven to o degre*? 
perclstlng on Into the new ecodenlc year when tho new ten 
took over, tho Pettit Boprd took on the rolo of adr.lnlstrotora 
themaolves. In this they operated In a 'fairly free-flowing 
chprlr-natlc manner. Thl? was to a dCe:roe, flrnly but effec- 
tively, resisted by the new teem, especially Cort.-nlll end 
Keith (the now superintendent and elenentnry supervisor re- 
spectively). 

Thus groduplly p new pattern, aor-.cwhat nl:<ed In chpractor 
emergod. The charisnatlc rnode v;as replicated In tho nlddlo 
school and hiph school until tho ronoval of their respective 
"Pottlt Board principals*' in tho spring of 1972, by tho antl- 
Pettlt Boprd v. ilch had Ju«t pucceeded to power. Thereafter 
8 QUP3l-biu*coucratlc , qupsi-managcrial node evolved in tho 
middle school end a noro or loss bureaucratic atyle returned 
to the high school - 

The superlntondoncy on the other hand, under the leador- 
ehlp of Bob Cortnlll, after sucoozssf ully resisting the r.ore 
chorisnptlc Incursionc of the ?ottlt Board, developed a 
quaal-constltutlonal, ouaci-managerlal relationship both 
with theni and within the syatert overall. With tho accession 
of Bud ?illmord to leadership of the School Board in 1972 tho 
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•tTla end mode of opcrrtlons become noro monpcorlsl, both for 
the Boprd and for the supcrlntcndency» This tended to become 

• predonlnnnt general ppttera In the syotem— with, however, 
charisnntlc overtones now pnd then ennnptlng from the Bonrd; 
with bure#»ucrptic patterns re-emcrglng In the high school* to 
ir degree In the middle school, ond to e milder degree In the 
superlntendency Itself; onrl with a constitutional pattern 

• trongly In force In the clcmentfiry systcT..^ 

This lp«t v:ar prlnorlly the ecconplishmant of MnrclD 
Keith, but with tlncly nsslptance fron Bob Cortnlll, whose 
style of superintendcncy under successive Boprds, poles 
Apart from one pnothor, provided a kind of c*jrhlon for the 
development of new ppttcrns In the clenontnry systen. Within 
and between the throe schools of the elementary pystem* end in 
the relptlonshlps (inong tenchers pnd principals throurrhuut* 
there is a norkedprocoss of colleglallty (reciprocity) and 

• narked decree of open decisions openly arrived at (trenc* 
pprensy). Ironically, the elimination of the office of 
Elenentary Supervisor by the Bonrd In the spring of 1973» 
thoujrh Intended p? a slop pt I'orolo Keith (and perhaps rh 
Invltptlon for hrr to lepve the system) hrd the effect of 
further Increasing role reciprocity (cs opposed to role hlcr- 
prchy) In the elcnentpry cyBtA-n. Xelth decided to stay on ss 
princlppl of the Iprgest of the three schools, a role she had 
been filling hitherto along with that of ElcPientrry Supervisor, 
Henceforth the three alcxentary prlnclppla were, from the 
point of view of role differentiation, on an eau&l per with 
one another* Keith, however, continued to play a leading role 
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In this offlclpl group. 

There pre evidences In the elo^.entBry system of bureau- 
cpfltlc prrcticeo end of chcripma, the lottcx ompnptlnf, both 
rron >:o;'cie Keith end fror: Joyce Hopkins, tht; Soule School 
principal* However, these ore r.lxod Into a cllmpte and 
pettorn of orgpnlsatlon which hps begun to settle in e con- 
etltutiontJl direction. The next chapter will depl nore spe- 
cifically with their style of loedershlp end thet of Bob 
Cartnill • 

Collins Drook School 

Dick end Sheron Kptson in the beclnning feened to be 
followln;^ e bpslcolly anorchlc pattern in the conduct of rele- 
tiona pt the school. This soer.ed to work in the eprly staces 
both because of the hlph enthuslarn pnd because, it bcin^ a 
school of only eight youn^rsters the first year and twelve to 
fifteen the second, there wos correspondingly less enphesis 
on role dlf ferentiption and on spoclfylnc pdrrjlnlstrativo 



T3ven so, thrre occurred on Incident pt the atprt of. the 
second yepr when an aggressivo couple coning ps visitors in- 
fltallod thonselves in the school-connunity. Over a period 
of weeks they took advpntnge of the anarchic pattern of orgcn- 
ization to a point where if Dick end Sharon had not T.ede a 
fcjtend, the running of the school would have been arrogated 
into thia couple's helpful and willing honds. They took such 
a stand and the couple loft. The Watsons* leadership end 
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thBlr cherismBtic Intervention tipped the scaloa. So olready 
at this enrly ttec.e. tho onprchlc pattern wsg mixed with a 
ttrone elenent of charlimn. 

The incident wps a straw In the wind. The events of tho 
third year. ^Irefdy related in prsvloua chapters, forced 
Dlck'a hand. Initially the charismatic elenent crme sharply 
to the rore. cjck acted, too slowly for Eone, but when ho did 
It woe aherp ,nd oven-relative to those clrca-nstancea-herolc 
But the pattern of leod,.rahlp and admlnlstrntlon thereafter 
could not be the ja--, A choice was encountered—either to 
eo now with a fully ch..rirnptlc pattern or to achieve greater 
objective articulation and definition of roles. 

There ensued an interestinj period in which Dick Watoon 
and Joyce Frledland, an a d^lnlrtrntlve assistant whon he had 
hired, tried to work out criteria and speciricationr for all 
the roles in the achool-adT.inistrators, teachers, non-teach- 
ing tteCC ner.bers. visitors, and eo forth-including to a 
degree expectations for little, niddle. and older kids. 
This was a r atlonplizing proc. ss. in which there was niuch 
energy end excito:,.„t between Dick and Joyce who soenod never 
to be able to stop talking ,nd conrequently often "closed the 
door" to their snail office. This proused considerable re- 
.entnent throuchout the school. o:,ong teachers, studenta end 

■tsfr. 

In the meantime, during this period. sUoron Watson hold 
»or«olr aloor from thla ratlorialUing proceao and in her own 
r«y re.l.ted It to • degree. She orriraed her role as being 
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more than o ppoclfic role. She sow hersolf ps a fccllltotor, 
or Intcrvonor, or trouble shooter or listener, or rcapondcr 
to the pprtlculpr problems or succcsres of oil the kids, 
end even In tho school-cormunlty P2 a whole. In this she 
vos portly rcflectlnc the errller onorchlc principle. But 
since sho also accepted much of the new specif Icotlor.s and 
crlterlc worked out by Dick ond Joyce, she end the school 
seonod to be moving on towardj' a QUQsl-constltutional pattern 
of operotlon, nixed in with the newer bureaucratic elements 
end a otill certain degree of chflrlcnptlc leadership on the 
prrt both of Dick ond of Shoron. 

Since 1972, roles hove becoT.e more fornnlised; but 
power continues to be shored; school meetings * i»nd stpff 
neetlnr.s continue to be colle^ipl experiences; and conscious- 
ness is high end seers to be coming more clarified. This 
flu^gosts 0 pattern thot is prrtly biireoucrotic in o non- 
nonorchicfil mode and portly constitutional, with the latter 
semowhot the atroncer of the two. 

There is projected for 1976 a merger of Herb Snitser's 
free school ot Lewis V/oddhflms in New York ond Collins Brook 
School. Equipment, pomo personnel, and some students will 
move to Collins Brook. Tne plan is for Herb to leod in tho 
upper school, Shoron to leod in the lower school, pnd for 
Dick to fct 8S coordinotor end ovorell pcministrotor . 

This confirms my estimate that the school, with e sub- 
stantial degTi^o of reciprocity and tronsporency, will continue 
to develop a qupal-conatitutlonal tnd quoei-bureoucratlc 
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pattern of orgonlzatlon, the letter In f dletlnctly non- 
monarchical mode. 

Upward Bound 

A cherlometlc pattern was estobllahod early on In the 
profrram especially with the accession to leadership of Dorla 
Vlodlnlroff . Her leadership ps director of the program has 
undergone channea over the yepra but it remains consistently 
In a charlcnatlc node. In addition there has evolved o pattern 
or ednlnlfftratlon thnt la to a lerf;e degree bureaucratic, 
though with 8ono limited elements that augcoat conrtltutlonal 
relationships* 

A atafflng pattern hps been worked out which emphasizes 
the employment of persona In staff rnd qupsl'-stpff roles-- 
©speclplly In the dorms— who ore graduates of the progrpm, or 
are advanced students In the program. There has been a serloua 
attempt made *,o Identify rolos end specify their tasks and to 
try to mjiVe thceo as clear In operation aa possible. Mystifi- 
cations have tended to creep In, partly because persons In and 
out of the roles don't Mke them, or aren't used to them, or 
take advantace of them; end partly because the Director, In a 
charismatic manner. Intervenes at different points In the 
systen of rolos that has been worked out. In recent yeara, a 
deputy to the director* has been added to the program. The 
first one chosen— a popular and leading eraduete of Upward 
8ound-*round the rolo frustrating end xinpre die table in tha 
Taea of tha charismatic leader* The second ono haa won mora 
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apace for hla rolo. It remoins in a chain of coa-^and situa- 
tion, how.>vf'r, but with 50nio intinetlons of ^iva nnd tfko and 
of a Repsurc of reciprocity. This pattern of orgpnlzction 
(chorionotic--burooucretic) soens to fit the nature of the 
procrpm ps it has evolved— ^Iven Its ectupl coxjiltr.ent in 
practice to ochicverrient-orientc d upwprd nobility and to creat- 
ing an island of safety and curiosity building for kids unused 
to cither. A stronger connitnent in practice to conrciousness 
raising concerning new values end a structurally improved 
society would probebly require a more deliberetely constitu- 
tional pattern of organization. 

Brunswick 

The pattern of orgpnizotion in the Brunswick rchocl 
system hns over the yecrs remained bcsicolly unchanged in a 
quflsi-bureQucrotic, ouasi-nonprchical pattern. The chain cf 
conmand hra always been, and rencins, strongly in force, no 
matter whether the occupant cf the superintendency is nild 
or forceful, monipuletivo or do;nineeMnr, smooth or feisty. 

In the '^good old days" of superintendency, before - 
teachers pnd school beards got thenselves organized, the 
superintendent, it was cormonly renprked, ran things pretty 
nuch out of his back pocket, with ninimnl i„put fron teachers, 
parents, board mer.bers, or even toxpoyers. The situotlon 
has changed and these latter forces have bccor.e nuch nore 
orgenlzed and Involved. Yot the basic structuring of power 
and cotTDiand emanating from the 6uperir.wendont»a office 



dovnward throueh tho system romoins unaltered. The individual 
superintendent's position has become much nore hnsordous; 
tenure in office tends to be short and stormy; end life in 
the office ia a constant strucglo ^or survivpl. New talents 
of manipulation and the many machiavellian arts aecm to be 
needed more and nore-both to get thin^rs done and to preserve 
the prevailing monprchicalAureaucratic structure of power, 

!!orio Tonon, a forceful, confident and conpervotlve 
administrator, lost the support of key moderates and liberals 
In 1968/9. both on the issues of discipline in the schools 
and hia insistence on expending an existing elementary school 
instead of building a wholly new— and different— one . There 
was also much dissatisfaction with his abraaive and aome times 
peremptory ad-.inictrnti ve atylo. ' He was replaced by Erwin 
Oallaghcr in 1970. Cellacher didn't change the pattern of 
administration but ho did push hard for reforms, and especially 
for the new elcnentery school at Jordan Acres. His pot inno- 
vations such as differentiated ctaffinc end team teaching and 
sequential learning were worl<ed Into tho now scheme, Barbara 
Kurz, whom he appointed Elementary Supervisor, and Honald 
Snyder, whom he mpde his Assistant Superintendent, both were 
strongly committed to the reforms— ond added their own Ideoe 
end philosophy to them, eapecially a belief in individualized 
instruction and better (moro relaxed) staff relations. But 
they were locked Into tha prevailing ohaln of command con- 
oapts ftxid practice. 

Gallagher ran (predictably) Into aevero trouble with a 
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now boord, sono members of whom resented his "habit of com- 
mnnd" ond his f>s5crtion of the cor.plete outonony of his role. 
He was almost literally hou.nded fron office. Ron Snyder then 
received the nod but quit after a few months, prlnnrlly be- 
cause he felt he would not bo able to defend the autonor.y and 
preronntlveo of the superlntendoney, Nevertheless in his 
brief tenure, ond earlier when ho hod been acting superinten- 
dent, he continued the basic monarchical/bureaucratic pattern 
of operations— though he did so, generally. In s far more 
relaxed monnor than his predecessors, Slnllarly, Barbara 
Kurs, as Elementary Supervisor, fit herself into the conncnd- 
oriented role. 

Leter, when Paul Brunelld took over the suporlntendency, 
the establlrhed pattern was stabilized. Relations with the 
board were s.-noothod over. Personality clpshes, that had 
marred relatione between Gnllpgher and sorie members of the 
Boerd, were past and zone* Brunello and the Board G^^nerally 
saw eye to eye on policy mattorc. The locus of pressure row 
shifted to relations between the superintendent and the staff 
"downwards" throuch the principals and the topchcrs. In -the 
spring of 197k, the principals at Longfellow elementary and at 
Jordan Acres were removed, somewhpt sa'nnarily. 

The following academic yeer (December/ Jenuary, 197V5) 
the teachers, through their local essociation, voted no con- 
fidence In Brunello by a vote of 75—0 with one abstention. 
The Board, however, atood by Brunolle end reappointed hla 
for two years* 
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The praasuros ere a«vero, but through It all tho essen" 
tlsl structural features of tho system ronoln unchnnged. As 
pointed out In previous chapters, tho effect of a buroau'^ratic 
chain-of-connond pystem on the Internal relations of edmlnle- 
trators pnd teachora, topchers rnd teochora, tonchcrs end stu- 
dents has been oppressive. It hes boon pprtlculrrly oppres- 
sive on the program at Jordan Acres whore the principles of 
openness ond colleglolity v;ere port of the intention of the 
Bshool. Insofar as there wns ond romolns a will to translate 
this Intention Into dally practice It is in a atate of con* 
bradlctlon with the prevailing; pottora of administration* 

In Freoport the entrenched bureaucratic pattern of ad- 
ninistretlon was ampshod In the spring of 1970. In the re- 
construction that followed new patterns, more consistent 
vlth oducatlonal growth, took root* This has not happened 
Ln Brunswick* 
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ChPpter Kino 



Stylos of Leaderahlp 



The following rnelysls ps In previous chnpters Is p 
strongly structurpl one. Throughout this study, pnd decisive- 
ly hero, I record os a fundpmental of behavior thpt hunsn 
beings, In pursuit of their octlvltles, enact structures. 
They do £0 on p dpily bpsls, creptlng roles, ordering roles 
In certain wnys, expressing end defining relationships, end 
evolving noenlnge more or less consciously felt and corL-nunl- 
cetod. People do this, chenglng over time, trying to survive 
end grow. 

In this procesr., lopdershlp Is p critical fcctor. It Is 
pn especlplly crltlcpl factor when eono hunian beings react to 
established patterns pnd try to Intervene consciously In the 
flow of humpn structui'ing In order to bend It this wey or that 
wpy or to make It proceed more effectively. V/hnt they do 
interoctf with the other forces In the envlronnent, or field 
of forces, that all together constitute the onrjolng structure. 

The four pro^rrnms I studied yielded p ccnclderpble vprl- 
cty of leadership styles. But p certain dynamic ppttern 
seems present along the following lines. 

Change leederehlp has its roots In the dialectic of re- 
bellion. The roots of rebellion lie in the felt contrpdlc- 
tlonsf or dualltles-ln-conf llct. In p given field of forces. 
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Those contrpdlctlons becoTie overt ps new technologies 
and new perceptlonF of the ha^nnn condition pssert themselves. 
In the fpce of contrndlctlon* , cstobllphed Institutions find 
thonselves on trlpl nnd must dcol with contrpdlctlons In one 
ffshlon or Another, Insofpr os the ottempt Is mede to defer 
or Ignore or repress or defy contrpdlctlons, the worm of 
rebellion grow* end gpthers force, nebolllon, pa stated 
in Chppter Two, usunlly begins In deflpnco, mpy evolve Into 
emulation, end/or mpy move onwnrd to the nfflrmctlon In prpo- 
tice of p new vpluo* 

The overpll pattern of Itfpdershlp mpy be described es 
two movenente, or prco of motion, as In the Imngo of an pre 
of light moving on the night sky frorn one point on the hori- 
zon to pnother* I coll them Movement I and Movement II, 

Movor.ent I begins In a rebelllon-orlonted, chprlsmptlc 
Interruption of estrbllehed Institutions end ways. It tends 
to end In p return to "normalcy," e re-cstabllshmont of orgonl 
rational behavior and of wpys of reletlng that are "bureau- 
cratic" and **ethos-bound** ( cf . discussion In Chapter? Pour end 
Eight). 

I call the first pnrt of this Kovenent lA and the second 
part IB. I argue thpt lA tends of Itself to Invite IB, both 
because In the process of explosion there prises counter- 
forces strongly Inbuod with antl- feelings end counter- 
rebellion, end because the charismatic leadership may not 
Itself have developud fully enough towards the affirmation 
in practice of new values. It may remain stuck in defiance 
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or discover tta-z enulstive progress is enough. 

MovGT.er.t I Is priT.nrily and heavily distributive In its 
behavior. lA is ^troncly eng-pced in action in ogsressive, 
lion-like, veys in order to correct, whet pre seer* to be great 
ir;bi»lpncc3 pnd injustices. There is *» presur.ption thot this 
vill "clcf-r the pir," or renove the obsteclos that stand in 
the way of »3llowins growth to take place. 15 tends on the 
other hand, not to be aggressive, but sxipplc, or fox"llke. 
It is guided prinerily by considerations of survival end both 
adopts end engenders, throu^^hout the structure, p tendency 
towards p mplntenonce orientation. It trades on the belief 
thwt growth can only occur to the degree thpt these nplnte- 
nance concerns pre r:et and suitably corresponding wpys of 
behavior are enacted. 3y persisting In this, 3 r.ay invite 
B new lA type of reaction. 

We see that both lA (the elevation of ''ends above all" — 
"the ethics of intention") and 13 (the elevation of "neens 
above oil"— "the ethics of conrcoucnces") tend to tilt ftruc* 
ttiral force? towrrds en enbroilrncnt with distributive con- 
cerns at the expense of growth concerns* 

Movc-.Gnt II expresses a stronger, r.ore intlnote, uniting 
of distributive and growth f^ctorf. Towards one end of its 
ore, growth tends to over-shadow distributive concerns (I call 
this IIA); and towards the other end distributive concerns 
are weightier then concern for growth, and I call this 213. 

IIA, towprds one end, is cloaer to charisma; end towards 
the other, shades off into IIB, which is manogeriol in char- 
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•cter and concerned for a kind of efficient, incre.-nental 
style of change. 113 at one end shades off into IIA: and 
•t the other aide becomes nore like 13, the routinized, or 
bureaucrptic, node of leadership alrepdy noted, 

IIA is atrongly oriented towprds reciprocity in roles and 
relationchips, ^nd moves towards situations of tronspprency 
(vhere people becono nore aware of, more acknowledging of, the 
fltructure of relptionrhipe enveloping then). It can be de- 
scribed P9 a conftitutionol style. IIA risks more then IIB 
does, but not so nuch as lA, IIA. of all the four types here 
distinguished, is the most self -examined in the woy in vhich 
It holds on to the belief-style to which It is coamitted. 
lA Is nilitently committed and the two others, both 113 and 
IB, tend towprds an ethos-type approach, or one of mpintenance- 
orientation. However, 113 (the mpnegerial node) has a kind of 
flexibility in action derived from the fpct that the commitment 
to the belief-style seems to menn less personally, there is a 
leas strongly felt need to bring it directly into the lives of 
people who don't hove it now, end there seems p greater em- 
phasis om binding wpys to mrke improvements through timely. 
Incremental types of pction. 

IIA leadership is, of p11 typos most challenging to 
put Into practice. It is most vulnerable to the oction of 
polarized forces. For exenple, it reouires of the leader a 
grester degree of consciousness, itself e thing herd to come 
by. It moat requires a lively, vital combination in the 
qualities of the iion pnd the fox. In the end and In the 
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feca of these dlff Icultlea there seenio to bo p ready sliding 
over of e IIA style Into e 113 style of "leadership — or, ccn- ' 
celvobly, back into a cherlsnatlc rtyle. 

Overall, therefore, one night posit e theory of charia- 
metic intervention; followed by reciprocity, nutuel exchange 
and feedback, and the discovery of **the politics of education- 
pi growth'* (a creative union of distributive md growth con- 
cerns); followed by p gradupl over-shadowing of growth by 
distributive considerptions pnd the politics of increr.ent^l 
change; followed by bureeucrptic ^'nomplcy" anchor by in- 
cropsing rigidity md erbitrprineas; followed eventually by 
8 renewed cherisnatic interruption. 

To repeat the pbove, using the syr.lpols, one would thus 
have Movement lA, followed by IIA, followed by 13, followed 
by Q. In other words Movement II finds itself inrerted into 
the overall notion of ::ovement I. Instead of two reperate area 
on the night sky, there is one, but it is «og-nented and elon- 
gated to acconT.orinte essentially four separable notions, ^.e 
Insertion of Movc^-ent II extends the duration (or length) of 
the arc — it separates by r greater distance of tir.o and • 
space the two polar opporites of chorifna and routlnized 
burepucracy, even though eventually and in tho long run tho 
tendency is for things ta rr.ovo in those cycles. 

Because Movement II exists we may say that though routin- 
Ized bureaucracy invites the charisr.atic intervention, the 
latter (charisna) may be superceded, not by bureaucracy in- 
medlately, but by collegial and oven trpnaperent styles of 
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laadership* The Question rer*eins open whether, in turn, this 
aore constitutionpl style could avoid slipping into nenagerial 
•nd thence back into bureaucratic rtyles* In other words, 
whether it night happen instead that the constitutional node 
tfould evolve into a constructively pnprchic or o non-routin- 
Izedf transparent, bureaucratic style, or into an ed-nixture 
oT both* In the letter case, it would approxi-nrte a deT.ocratio 
style of organization and leadership ( of* the discussion in 
the previous chppter). This would be Movement III and could 
be called p continuous transfornotional style* It night 
atave off indefinitely any ultinate return to the mpncgerial 
nodo pnd thence to routinized bureaucracy, followed eventu- 
illy by rigidif ication, end arbitrary rule* 

However, Movenent III is Rostly conjecture* Vhet the 
Ipta does sug/^est is Movement I and Movement II, and the 
Insertion of the second into :he overall arc of the first* 

Freeport, most shnrpT;* !>f the four progrens studied, e^c- 
libits the dynp-iics of the f/erall theory. The Pettit Board 
Ls a charismatic intervention ppr excellence * Defiance was 
»nd reTiained strong.; enui/tion was o substantial factor; the 
love towards the pffirnrUon in practice of a new value wes 
•eal but renainod in a penerelized state* Defiance pnd nill- 
^ancy deepened; the coniunity was polarized; energies went 
liaproportionptely Intc distributive channels; consciousness 
leveloped slowly and uievenly; language becano stylized into 
lodea of propaganda; ^nd though the way was oleared for change 
;o take plaoe, it Wvi alao strewn with vreokago of battle; 
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and there cane forth nowly erupted forces of mllltanfraactlve 
opposition. 

Yet, p3 5tpted in the previous chepter, a wholly new 
Bltuptlon had been erected. The old bureaucratlc/T.or.orchlc 
adnlnlstrotlve pattern had been decisively eliminated. There 
was room now for new styles pnd fornij;. If the new leadership 
would or could take advantage of the opportunity. Freeport 
was forttinate that new leaders ccr.e who would and who could. 
The now Superintendent Cartnlll and new KleT.ontary Super- 
visor Keith, and others, soucht dialog and reciprocity (even 
a degree of transparency) with some forces; and they sought 
a simultaneously stablllzlns policy of contalnr.ont of sone 
other forces, seeaewlng between rtylea IIA and IB (thou^^h 
otyle lA, the charlr.-tiptlc, was followed by the new principal 
at the middle school for two yeprc until he wos rcnoved). 

After two years, and the coning Into power on the Board 
of moderate and militant opposltionlftn , there seemed to bo, 
or about to take place, p rollback. Kost of the new team 
brought In by thd Petti t Board was removed. ITven Keith* 3 
position, as Elexentpry Supervisor, the following year was 
eliminated from under her. However, as explained In the 
previous chapter, new forces on the Board coT^nltted to open 
education combined with the moderate leadership of the chair- 
man. Bud Plllr.ore, to make a compromise with the conservatives 
possible, whereby Keith stayed on pa principal of the largest 
elementary school. 

Older the impact of those Iprgely conservative and mod- 
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erata forces, end because of his ovm predilection for achieve- 
ment-centered educfitlon end only p tolerance for open^centered 
education the Superintendent Increasingly shifted towards 
etyle 113, playing an effective manpgerlal role. In some 
respects he shifted even beyond that, towards a bureaucratic 
style (13). Inevitably, thl? In turn, together with the re- 
duction of her own role, eroded Keith's IIA style, causing her 
to slip fron Its charlsTiatlc overtones at one end, towards its 
more manegerlel overtones at the other. Reciprocity remains 
Important In her style; transparency somewhpt less so. To soTie 
degree, ohe seems to be moving 'towards a managerial mode, stylo 
IIB, In practice. In her consciousness and as much of her 
practice ps possible she remains loypl to stylo IIA. The de- 
jroe to which Keith can act upon It depends to a lerge degree 
>n the Board. 

Two figures on the Board are critical: the chalrnan, 
lerton Flllnore, achlevenent-centcx-ed, a moderate, and charis- ■ 
letlc in en enulatlve mode with on element of defiance in his 
►eckground; end the other top vote-getter Jean O'Brien, open- 
lontered, also e moderate and charisnetic, closer both to de- 
lonce and to new values than Is Flllnore. 

The two connunlcete felrly well with oech other. They 
Iso successfully interpret to their own supporters the posi- 
lons of the other. They fom a possible base end basis for 
ustaining end extending a forwerd motion In Preeport. They 
ould push off fprther In the future, that le, a completion 
f liovamant I, tha return to routinixatlon. In pursuit of 
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this thoy would need to deploy a shrewd nix of the elenents 
of cherisT.o, reciprocity, and nnnn^oriol csppbility thnt la 
ovpilable to thon (neither is stylized heevily into any 
single oneof those modes). -Thoy would need to purrue s 
atratogy not dirsinilor fron that followed by Marcip Koith 
in her first two years es Klenentary Supervisor, This would 
mean looating end encouraging inr.ovators anong the teachers 
and concerned pprents on the one hand, and on the other nain- 
taining an atnosphere of caring and responsibility throiigh- 
out the school systen. Kspecially Is stretoiry of this kind 
needed at the niddle school and the high school. If sub- 
stantial progress does not occur at these levels within the 
next five yoers, tha fundar:ontal changes and gpin? that have 
occurred at the alementery level will tend to wither away. 

The overall theory is loss -sharply visible in the other 
three projects atudiod. Yet either the prttern is there, or 
it provides a way of gauging the flow of change. Collins 
Brook School begpn in a charismatic nonent of rebellion in 
which defiance, ovulation, and relatively vunclarifiad pro- 
photic olamonts (new vpIucs ) mingled unevenly. The prophetic 
elements grew and became relatively clarified throurh practice 
Patterns of rebellion recurred and were worked out, or elimi- 
nated at sono cost. Reciprocity and trpnspprency grew as con- 
sciousness Increased; anti»s tended to be worked with and 
tranacended, rpthor than rejected. Manegeriel and buroau- 
cratic motifa increased during and after the critical third 
year. An originally lA chariamatic atylo hps evolved towards 
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• mix of IIA and IIB leening towards the forrior, though with 
m continuing flow of chBrienotic oloncnts. .Vew values have 
takflM root in the institutional fabric of the school. Whether 
©vontually th© achool will settle into a routine in the free- 
centered mode is not at this point likely, but alweys remains 

• poasibility. It will not in so far as consciousness con- 
tinues to grow and as education as an interactional proceae 
among and between adults and children (already practiced to 
son© considerable degree) begins to prevail over the earlier 
child-centered self-inage and rhetoric of the school. 

In Brunswick rebellion came fron two sources — those char- 
laniatically intervening pgainst authoritprian administrative 
behavior and maintenance-oriented education on the one hand; 
and those chpriema tlcally intervening on behalf of the voice- 
less and largely tradition-ninded "middle Americans,'' both 
Rranco-Anericans and Old Yankees. Those two rebellions tended 
to cancel each other out. Or they were deployed against one 
mother by intervening leadership from the "establichT.ent 
slpsses'' who were highly emulative of the achievement-centered, 
Jpper middle class, subiu'banesquo dream. 

Fending off the attacks from the "middle American" leaders, 
>r co-opting their leaders, the es tablishnent liberals borrowed • 
ome of the rhetorio end some of the values of the anti-authori- 
arians. These values related to less maintenance-oriented 
leBsrooma overall; and to more flexible classrooms (code word 
or both open and achievement-centered education though with 
nphoala on the latter) at a new elementary achool, Jordan 
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Acres r Their cherlsnetlc Inpotus was low, because It was 
highly onulntlvo md bocDuso of n low tolerance for rcbollio.i 
(bolng featobllshr.ent-orlented with & closs position to defend). 
Their arxeptence of nntl-authoritarlan values extended to the 
classrcon but did not extend to adr.lnlctrotlve operetlons. 
Here comand and bureaucratic structxu'lns renalnod Ipr^ely 
Intact. Conseouontly, though reciprocity and trrnspprer.cy 
wore highly touted and appprently r.ofint to bo effectuated in 
tho classrooms, and to a degree were given more space to 
ttnerge and grow, yet a strong contradiction came Into play 
between what was expected of the teacher (reciprocity) and 
what was expected of the adninlstrator (mpnecerlal efficiency 
at best, bureaucratic routine and routlnlsatlon more usuplly). 

The prlnclppl at; Jordpn Acres, a leader of nanogeripl 
talents (IIB) and of IIA potentlpl, found hlr:self squoozcd by 
tho contrndlctlon, and left (or was renovod)- Tiie Kler.entary 
Supervisor, Borbpra Kwrz, « lepder with ir.presrlvo potential, 
is also caught or cru^ht up in this squeeze, wfintlng reci- 
procity (IIA), but enacting nioro often managerial, and in- 
creasingly, biureeucratic roles and noenings (13), 

The Brunswick school system remoinc in a '^helf-woy" con- 
dition, with feelings and eruptive mutterings of discontent 
surfacing from tine to time, in tho classrooms, among the 
teocherc in their Association, among tho parents and among 
tho townspeople at lergo. 

Ujpward Bound at Bowdoin in Its first few years began in 
a rebellious mood of charismatic intervention in which elomonts 
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or defiance, emulstlon, and new values were all mixed In sub- 
Btantiol proportions. But the moven-.ent towprda now voluoa re- 
aalna unfulfilled, except in individual classes and pprts of 
the program from time to time. Emulative values preponderate 
In students, staff end leadership. Reciprocity st lower levels 
goes hand in hend with strong protectively charismatic losder- 
shlp from the top. This loodership in turn has often collided 
with the principle and practice of reciprocity at lower levels 
In the organizational hierorchy. I'otifs of rebellion roniain 
vital, and thia continues to be strongly felt and communicated 
by the leader. Yet she remains emulative of "masculine" Images 
of charlcmatic leadership. This impedes s moving forward to a 
now value, both concerning sexual roloc, and concerning the na- 
ture of reciprocity itself (that it moves towards a transcend- 
ing of old dichotonies and a transcending thua aloo of old emu- 
lative desires to replace or imitate what is being rebelled 
against: a new reciprocity can take place when resentment and 
adniretion of "the perceived master" can be, has been, aur- 
nountod). This struggle in her is mirrored in the students 
and in the program by the anbivplonce towards "middle olass" 
values, the rebellion against then, the desire for them. Con- 
cequontly the program la ambivalont. The ambivalence mani- 
foata Itself In a rich potpourri of offerlnga and bellef- 
atylos of educptlon. 

Yet this does not mean the program Is "unaucceasf ul" 
In terms of undoing blocka to self-confidence. In terms of 
•Idlng "disadvantaged people" to get on in the world; In terms 
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of exposing professors end other adults to new teaching ex- 
periences, in these terns it Is end continues to bo very suc- 
cessful. And it is on exciting experience. In those terr.s, 
pnd given the contradictions thpt would need to be surr.ounted 
or sonohow lived with, the program Tiey have exactly the kind 
of at'-vcture and the kind of leadership required to gain these 
results, yet chpnge is limited. 

As B result of doing the study, I discovered to 'nyself 
a notion of my preferred style of Icpderahip, Just ps elso I 
discovered the differentiated belief-style of educption (cf. 
Chapter Three) as something I considered to be best. 

V/hen first taking stock I felt my instincts were cleprly 
with Style IIA, the reciprocal or constitutionpl mode, with 
considcroble enphasic on trcnsparcncy, pnd leaning slightly 
towards the cheris-netic side. Yet this style needs special 
circu.'ns tances and conditions: en ebsence of trpumatic polar- 
ization is vitel and en absence of pn entrenched, routinized 
structure is vitel if this stylo is to find space' to emerge 
and grow. 

Therefore, chrrismatic and menpgcriol styles are pl50 
criticflly ir.portont under ccrtpin conditions. And though 
my biases were strongly not in fpvor of the bureaucratic node, 
I have also come to see thnt, given p mepsuro of trpnsparency 
in the roles pnd rolptior.ships that Pro established, a more 
formally bureaucrptic style cpn be very useful. 

Whet seems for mo to emerge basically from this is a 
need to search in theory and in practice for e better style 
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of losdership for change: a style that occopts the hardnoss 
{or inertia) of the material os a given nnd has a Inrge pas- 
sion for effectuating new values end new patterns of relation- 
Bhlps. It would be a style which Is basically charismatic* 
But It would lean In Its rebellion more towards new values 
than towards emulation. It would strive for consciousness 
In all Its several aspects prtlculetod In Chapter Five, It 
would evolve a strategy that Is structurally oriented and 
capable. In crlseF^ of self-dletanco (ns discussed In Chapter 
Seven). Since therefore It would be highly feedback oriented, 
and even managerial In character* It could compensate for the 
deficiencies of charismatic leadership per so (tendencies 
toward over-romentlclsm and chauvinism end so forth). 

This style mlrht be called "structural leadership." It 
Is a "high standnrd," se Is *the differentiated belief-stylo 
of educational growth, rrtlculated In Chapter Three. Yet It 
does not seem Inpractlceble ; I have registered "intimations 
of It" In my research. Most Importantly, It offers a theo- 
retical guide, both for research In leadership, snd for the 
practice of leedershlp, that can help the human species 4ra-^ 
prove on Its quest for a better modus vlvendl of "getting 
there from here." 
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CONCLUSIONS 

I divide the conclusions drawn frooi this studj into 
•peoifio findings and goneral theses. 

Specific Findingts; 
Confirmation of the Four Originol Hypotheses 

The study began with four hypotheses concerning the 
how of change. They underwent a degree of development and 
modification in the early stages of the research* How that 
took piece ia detailed in Port I of this monograph, Criti- 
coX to this process was a gradual sorting out of the rela~ 
tlonship between educational Dctivity and political activi- 
ty. Each of these activities reveals a dialectic relation- 
ship between distributive concerns and growth concerns* 
The dcnarcation as well as the interrelationship between 
distributiveness end growth is analyzed in the last chapter 
of Part I, There it is argued that distributive action 
allocates existing values (materiel and non-material}; is 
indirect or celculative; deals with classes of things; and 
is a *'for the sake of" (doing this in order for that to 
happen) • Growth action by contrast io generative of more 
▼alues than existed before; is direct and opontaneous; is 
persons! whether in individual or group term^; and desires 
itaeir (finds in itself its own raison d'6'tre )* 

The proposition is presented that when a distributive 
eoncem (or "teloa^" end) overrides concern for growth. 
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that this iff political octlTity; vhon tho rovAr&o true, 
•nd growth overrides diatrlbutivo oonaidcrations, thcro 
oducotionoX activity prcrails.^ 

Educotlcnal activity conblnos In varying configurations 
both dlfltributivo and growth concerns, though for such ac- 
tivity to continue to be moonin£;f ulXy oducationaX, growth 
nooda to be central to tho intention and consciousness of 
th« people involved* 

Given tho distinction between poXlticeX and education** 
al activity, tho four hypotheses are as follows: 

X* There is a olass of actionn that tends towards a 
distributive result and a cXoas of actions that 
tends towards a growth result. In addition tbero 
is a class of actions in which tho two elor.onts are 
closoly intorwovon, often to such a degree that it 
is difficult to covge in which direction the action, 
or actions, are moving, whether tovrorda a distribu- 
tive or a growth ro3ult# 



Leadership In education, especially In choree 
progrnns, is subject to poworfxil, often severe, 
distributive pro2surca» Such pressures cor«e both 
fron outside and fron within the pro^ra-"3. The ten- 
dency end the temptation is to ao er«gage those 
prefioures In a distributive taode (fight fire with 
fire) that growth concerns and actions for growth 
aay bo overborne or swaXXowed up* 
Typical manicfostations are; 
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(1) a vlgoroua chorisnotio typo of leadership 
that Qttonpta to swoop overything boforo it in a 
goneral lion"*liko assault on tho systomp rnd/or In 
a horoic drivo to load a pro^raa through tho firo 
of Internal end external confliot* Tho Fettlt 
Board's actions in FVcaport tondcd to bo in tho 
chorianatic node; as did thoao of Dick V/atson in 
tho third year of Collins Brook School, though to 

a lesser degree; nnd» also to a lossor degrao, thosa 
of Doris Vladlnlroff at Bowdoin»a Upward Bound. 

(2) A pragnatic, often nanlpulativo, typo of 
lendorship that attompts to sldostep tho precsureo^ 
or contain thora, or work with thon in ordor to 
cnooth thoir rougher edges* Drmrisvick oducationaX 
adnlnlstrators hava tended to enploy this typo of 
leadorohip; as hea Hobcrt Cartmlll as Froaport'8 
8Uparlntond9nt» 

Both typos of l<>fldorship, by fighting firo 
with fire, court I'io losia of a growth dynonlc. 
The dlleTrna la that proa a urea aro real* It ia 
not possible for laodorahlp, however "idealistic," 
to wiah those pressures away, or to insist that they 
:>houldn*t exist* Since they do exist the necessary 
response is sono fom of di^itributlve action* The 
question becomes, not "will or should we engogo in 
diatributive action or not?" but "can It be inter- 
voven with actions for growth In auch a way that tho 
possibility of growth ia austalxiod, and even oxpand* 
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od upon?'* 

?orspoctlv©3 on this question, but not doflnltlvo an- 
swers to thorn, ero provided by tho t^iree ronolning hypoths- 
•6s and tho goncrol thoses below, 

2. Tho second hypothesis held thst action contains a feed- 
back factor. Feedback mokes striving for chonce a non- 
linear process in which there Is a dlolectlcal exchange 
among end within the consciousness of persons-ln-actlon. 
This exchonce occurs between whot a person olras for and 
whot he or she learns « or monitors (that is, discovers 
and experiences), in the stress and pull of doing 
It, Between the person-ln-actlon ccoklng to raol- 
Ize his or her gools end the conditions under which 
ho or sho Is sooklng to realize thorri thero occurs 
"new matter." This "new matter" Is generated In the 
coiurna of octlon Itself. It nay appear froni one 
angle (to the octor) os new'or modified goals. Or 
It mny appear as the noed for now and better neans 
and to such a degroe that the original goals slip 
back from their original centrallty, or soon to bo 
in noed of substantial revision. Or thirdly, it msy 
appear to him or her as new, unonticlpctod, conditions. 
Or finally, it moy appear simultonooualy as a chance in 
goals, means, end conditions. Ko or she must take this 
"new matter'* into accoxint— whether they •'want to" or 
not. Ignorir-g it, or trying to off ace it, itself 
takes tlae and energy and this acts subtly upon tho 
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course of aotion, altering it from what It night 
othorwiso have boen. On the other hand, embracing 
it and raerolx voering with it, vithout integrating 
it, results in a fortuitous change of dirootion and 
an abondonnont of the original gonxo* 

In action there is thus potentiol for oxpansion 
of alms beyond what was originally conceived"- as 
thoro is potential for tho contraction of those aisui. 
contrary to originol expectations. New things — 
aiicsy valw^T, intentions— ore tried in the fire of 
action* One learns by doing* One leerns 
through tho process of doing what cannot in all 
likelihood be learned In eny other way. This holds 
true for personal grovth os well os for ongogonont 
with a dlstributlvo process leading to the netorial 
Implementation of a progroin* 

Kaw natter nay cono in the form of a suddcin 
awareness of tho work relations ouiong people in the 
progr(i25» or a epecial InslpUt into their group dy- 
namic a • Or It may oome in tho form, of a cloorar 
perception of one's originnl alraa os these airas be* 
cono actualized* as thoy chnpe themselves into lifo- 
forms (one sees their limitations and their further 
possibilities). Or it may come la the form of un- 
expected responses from unexpected persons in the 
program (positive or negative) tliat generate new 
poaalbllltles or new obataoles* Or It may ooraa In 
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tho forn of discovering new coia*ces of otrrnc^th or 
new evidence of weoknoss In one's style ©nd chcroc- 
tor etructure. Yqu os- actor for chor.ge find yourself 
doing and snylng thlncs In action thot ovcrtcke you 
with surprise— you didn't know you had that In you. 
Or It mny come In the fom of a group of people 
In a given situation "taking off" and being carried 
along beyond that situation to new ground. Or the 
converse of this cen happen ©nd consequently there 
may be a "motion bsckwards" towards confusion and 
ppathy. Or It raey take the form of a clearrr per- 
ception of power end authority relations previously 
hidden from view, or unknown, or underdeveloped, but 
which are revealed In the process of action. Or It 
noy cone In the form of people c.lscoverlng their 
real expectations — these "cone out" In the course 
of engnglng In the octualltics of o progro.T* and may 
not be the ones people told thonselves they hod at 
the start. Or, d related phononenon. It nay take 
the form of a progressive unfolding of contradiction* 
In a situation thot were only Implicit, or even co^i- 
pletely unseen and unfelt, at the Initiation of a 
courso of action. 

Action Is a reality test. It sorts out tho Im- 
portant from the unlmpcrtant for the people ongeged 
In tha action. Action thus la always serious. It 
Is rooted In real desire. To engage upon en action 
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costs ft porson ooroething* It noj be some rnonej* Or 
It may be a piece of yourself, or of soraoone close 
to you. What it may cost often loons lorger tbon 
what it does eventually actually co3t--but that is 
not known in advance. Persons engege in ection bo- 
cause there ia stuff in them that drives them to lt« 
The motivational ground is more or leas open to the 
actors and/or the observers. But it Is also more or 
less opaque. A movoment towards chnngo occurs when 
persons comniit the.Tinclves to acting within end upon 
a situation knowing that it is going to cost ond 
knowing also that it in soncthing they must do. 

Action ia an experience. It is not tho eppli- 
oation of on aim abctractly or ideally held in the 
mind to a aet of conditions— as in rationalistic 
models of the chan;;e process. Feedback thus is a 
word that boors successfully to convey tho dimension 
in action that causes it to be a transactional and 
modifying experience, and not a set of notions se- 
quentially charted and applied. Action is different 
from hpving a plnn and putting that into operation 
by a serieo of impler.iinting activities. Action is 
a oontinuous planning and feedback and re-planning 
ea you go. 

Kor ia action^ on the other hand» a mindloss 
flow of pvents and altuationa that is somotlmos bap- 
tised by tbo phraso "muddling through. Action Is 
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not "prnVimfltic'' in that nonse, though oono cnti- 
rntlonii5:i3tlc raodols thot claim to dorivo thoir 
philosophic volidity from Edaund Burko or Willioa 
James or ovon G. P. Hogol spook as if tho "non of 
action'^ is non-intollectual and la guided only by 
horse sense or corunon sense or by his own heroic Ira- 
pulses • 

Foedback of new natter is reel end reflection 
on this new tnetter is also reel— however intuitively 
or unsciontif icelly the process of reflection by the 
person in action tends to be conducted at this stage 
of human development— or however Kuch attendod it is 
by psychic blocking in tho octor in order to rseke an 
"irrationol, " ambiguous process seem rationel and 
aafo. 

The person in action is not unlike o tr£nsforr.er 
or mediator. He or she r.odiotes between intention 
and conditions; they work with end upon the new nat- 
ter thbt ia gonereted out of the historical erchnr^re 
between the two. They thereafter pursue a coxirse 
which is subtly, or nerkodly, different fron whet 
it hed been before. The "new" course indicetes the 
degree to which, and tho nonner in which, the natter 
ves absorbed end medieted* The result racy be o 
greater expansion of the possibilities thet are po- 
tentlel In the situation. Or the result nay be a 
more atable balance* Or the result nay be s contrac 
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tion of poesibilitios* 

Tho orgumont of this hypothoois I3 not that it 
vlll bo one or the other of these three modes. The 
argviraent is a oore limited one, namely that imbedded 
in the atuff of ection itself, beceuse of tho feed- 
back fector, there is a dimension thet cennot be 
planned for strictly opeeking and vhich cennot be 
avoided. There ia however implied in thia hypothe- 
ais that B greater consciousness of the nature of 
the teedbock factor gives the peraon in action en 
opportunity to develop a style of action that evoids 
either clobbering a altuotion or merely succumbing 
to It. It is a style that in the fece of now metter 
relexes irito the experience of dealing with it much 
as in the yoge way of exercising one stretches into 
a new position, one holds it, sustains it, including 
the normel pain of the encounter, relaxes into it 
end discovers tho sources for on oven further atrotolx 
to a new position. This is on almost perfect feed- 
beck model and may be opplied directly to the devel- 
opment of consciousness concerning the processes of 
huaan social action for change. 

I an satisfied that my resoercb reveela the 
presence of the feedbnck fector in action. I am not 
aotiafied that I fotind data gathering inatrumenta of 
sufficient sensitivity to gai:ige, measure end categor- 
!£• this rector in all its nialtif arioua mani^eetations* 
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For thia, one would nood to go woll beyond what I 
attonpted to do. It Is, however, a matter of Ir.por- 
tonce for the f eedbnck.foctor In huxon action to bo 
recalled from the realms of Intuition, ronentic mys- 
tification, end "gut heroics," and becor.e a subject 
of careful ond sustained investigation. I think I 
have established the need for thia and the direction 
in which the investigation can go. 
3# Tha third hypothesis concerns the nature of cor.pro- 
roioe. The reader is invited to turn baclc to the 
sixth chapter of Part Two entitled "The Dual Face 
of Conproniso." Tha argunient is made that corvpro- 
roise in one set of actions ia oo oriented towards 
distributive concerr.s that the goals (and the growth 
concerns that those goals encapculate) are "forgotten,* 
or allov«d to lapse, or are deferred "for the tine 
being:" and the argunent is further made that in 
another set of actions compronise, though it is en- 
gaged in because of distributive inperatives, serves 
* the attainment of goals or even, because of the foed- 
baclc factor, the expansion of goals in practice. 
Since goals encapsulate a concern for growth, and 
growth is dynamic, the working out of goals in prac- 
tice is dialectic. Modifications, adaptations, 
inventior.s of prudence, "creative leaps," the xig-xags 
of practice are thus in their form cor:prcmises, yot 
they serve to propel forward the program in the given 
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bistoricol situation (or, more modestly, prevent it 
from slipping bpck). 

Compromioo is essentially a distributive re- 
aponso to perceived opportunities and obstacles in 
a situation. Compromise thet ends in abandonment of 
goals mey in large meesure be thjo function of a faulty 
response to the feedbock factor Just as compromise 
that ends in a sustaining or creetive modification 
of goals in practice mey be a function of en Integra- , 
tive response to feedback. 

If the person in action over s period of time, 
or in 8 situotion of considerable stress (a crisis 
event), evinces e disposition to meet problems in a 
distributive manner ond if he or she spceks hebitu- 
slly from a vocabulary that stresses a need to be 
"progmotic" or **tough minded" (or"eingle minded in 
pursuit of the corjnitnent" ) , it is likely that one 
is seeing leodorshlp whose end is ebendoanont of 
gools snd 0 blunting of Gro\/th ponsibili ties— 'how- 
ever inctrunontelly Justifiable such leedorship mey 
be in a given situotion. On the ether hond, if the 
person in action (olso over a period of time or in 
a crisis situation) evinces a disposition to moot 
problems In a manner that is diotributive from one 
angle but reveals s sense of real or direct rels" 
tlonshlp between the need for "an adjustment" and 
the protection or onhencement of a growth posalblllty 
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which this odjustnont may sorvo end if tho vocobulspy 
boars witness to the nood to protect or enhnnco the 
growth possibilities of hu:non beings, it is likely 
thot one is seeing loadorchip whoso ond is tho unit- 
ing of tho distributive end growth dimensions of 
aotion "in that actual historical situation." 

An important finding for r:e was tha shock of 
discovering that both the cherisnetic (lion-like) 
hero and the nore durable, pragmetic or flexible fox 
(who is so often presented eo a polar opposite) 
evince behevior in action whose end is the ebnndon- 
nont of goals end the doniincnce of distributive 
over growth concerns. The argument I rr.ake is not 
thot these types of leedershlp shouldn't exist. 
They do exist, not only, but under particular histor- 
ical circunstonces it is herd to iir.egine how they 
could not but appeer es inevitable instrur-iOntalities 
called forth by the hardness or treechorousnecs of 
the circur.stances . 

However, once it is well understood how the so 
secning oppositea resomblo eech other in tho decisive 
respect of tho obrogation of goals that eacopsulato 
a growth possibility, wo will no longer divide the 
world of concoptuol posaibilitieo of loodorship be- 
tween then. We will look at action, end at leodor- 
ohip in action, thot evinces the attempt at integra- 
tive comproniso— of b kind that interacts, at what- 
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evor levels of consciousnoss » with tho feodbnck 
factor. We will then elso dl3Covor, I surmisoy that 
behavior which previously we hod mistokonly identi- 
riod as chariomotf or pragmatic, doesn't really bo- 
long in those ct/togorios. 

Ve nefiS to widen th<» scope of anolysXa and de- 
velop racr* rrecise categories to reflect beck con- 
cep'viip.ily the rich voriety of behaviors of people in 
r.ition and of stylos of hunien leadership. Chapters 
8 and 9 of Part Two attempt this. I make a further 
axmnary conunont in gonorol, findings bolow. 
km The fourth hypothesi.'j posited a basic, systemic, am- 
biguity in th& position occupied by the leader of tho 
change progrpm. To a degree this ambiguity touches 
all members of the progron who are deeply involved, 
but tha pressures that create the titnbiguity tend to 
be heaviest on the role of loader. That role, on 
tho one hand, requires o steady sensitivity to dis- 
tributive needs of tho proprram vis-K-vis its cocial 
onvlronmcnt {including the choor ourvival of tho 
program); and vis-^-vis the intornol relations of 
the program itself (including the leader's own power 
relations with other members of the progran). On 
the othor hond, that role requires a steady sensitivi- 
ty to the growth imperatives contained in the change- 
iabuad goals of tho prograia and in the assviraptions of 
tho activity (espooially true of education) that is 
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boing cerriod on, 

Thoro is not nocesoorily on incompatibility bo- 
twooh theoo two kinds of prosoxiroa but tho relation- 
ship tonds to be ono of tension, ofton severe ten- 
sion. It stoma froni a controdiction inherent in the 
situation produced by the attenpt to introduce a 
chonse in the structure of forces in the social en- 
vironnont (see imnediatoly below for a oumary dis- 
cuooion of the structural nature of change). Once 
a project ia launched there is an alrr.oot irjr.edlate 
need to protect and even expand space (political, 
psychic, pnd often material space) for the program 
from hostile nnd/or confused forces impinging on 
the pro£roni from without ond fron the Intornel di- 
vergencies, disputes, differences of viewpoint, and 
ego hostilities that build up end threaten to col- 
lapse the progran from, within. These pressures re- 
quire a distributive response fron the leoder in 
order to assure the continuity end oven tho survival 
of tho progrom. And, since the leader's own ego and 
ostinatcs of his own survival in the role are also 
at stake, the tendency is reinforced for the loader 
to act and reflect on his action in a strongly dis- 
tributive mode. There is a powerful iTr.petus there- 
fore for the leader, and tho program, to get skewed 
into a preoccupation with tho distributive motif with 
oonuaonsiirate loss of tho growth r&otif and a conso" 
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quont blunting of tho impetus for suatainod transfor- 
mation* 

To the other aide, however, there mny be, end 
often is, present in the situation forces strongly 
coixnitted to growth concerns. The goals tend to be 
couched in vivid transformationel languege. The con- 
sciousness of individuals, including the leeder, is 
touched, if not charged, with en exporientiel sensa 
of the importance of these goals. The entire raison 
dietre of the progrem is reoted in the expectation,^ 
if not the assunption, that it oxists in order to 
brine obout a change in accord with the newly found 
hunan aspirations conteined, embodied, in the goals. 
Since growth imperatives are also present in the 
structure of forces enveloping a change program and 
its leBder(s), and since tho letter themselves, how- 
ever shallowly or deeply, see themselves as sharing 
these imperetives—therefore the growth motif also 
acts as a strong and conpelling force upon the leader* 
indeed it may happen that the pressures emanating from 
the concern for growth may be so compelling, so ona- 
Bidedly growth oriented and correspondingly lacking • 
in a correlative distributive consciousness, that 
the leader ia betrayed into aetion that ignores tho 
harder distributive realities and so diminishes the 
real apace that the program occupies. 

Tteoo are counter torcos^ or contradictory 
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polos, inherent In tho atructur© of the sittiat: ^n, 
Thoy are often acted out as a difficult and often 
peinTul struggle, within the psycho and conscious- 
ness of the leader* Much therefore docs depend on 
the degree to which the loader can increase his or 
her consciousness of the nature or these contradic- 
tory forces; of the fact that they are structurally 
Inherent In the situation; of the fact thot both are 
critically needed; and of the need therefore to find 
woys effectively to isodlDto between the tvo tenden- 
cies (which ere also needs) — not In the sense of 
playing off one ogoinst the other, for thot repeats 
the distributive nistoke, but rother In the sense 
of rolotlng then so that occh supports the other In 
real situations. Once ageSn on© recognizes tho need 
for a wider end a more sensitively sophisticoted 
analysis of action-behavior and of leadership styles 
than la contained In tho malnatreaa of social bcI-" 
onco research. 
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Social chonro 1b structural in nature . 

Structure as a concept used in this study is e dynomic 
enbodlnont of three factors that ere often kopt separate in 
aociftl analysis. Thoy are: pattern of orrnnisotion ; process 
of interchange anoncj people in their various roles; and the 
often conflicting purposes or meonln rs people hove about 
their roleii end about the activity those roles are aupposed 
to ecconpllsh (be It educational ectivity, or faniily activi- 
ty, or econo!iically productive activity, or political activi- 
ty, or religious activity). 

Structure is a concept that unites objective "facts" and 
subjective "values;" it unites the outer world of conditions 
and the inner vorld of consciousness; it xmltos the flov: of 
life end the channels in which the flow occurs. Structure 
Is dialectics in action. Structure is the expression of 
wholes in being and of the internal relations of those 
wholes * 

Prosunnbiy, the hunion species is a whole, and as a 
whole constitutes a structure (especially os the hunan spe- 
cies might be vicvcil from UiiVd by a non-earthling, sentient 
being). Yet f<i"r the hunian apecloa' Qe a whole none of the 
three factor© of pattern, prcjc3ff, ^.r purposes is very 
clearly ertllcala ;.ed <ir ^mtegrated *t tthis stage in human 
history. 

Short oif the hur-.a^ cpeci'es a wmole, there is an in- 
nenso range tf»Jf human (aul)} citrwcturet;, socording to kind 
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(fomllr, school, economy, polltr ond so forth) and according 
to level ond breodth of territoriel generality (loccl, re- 
gional, national, multi-national). Each structure is rola- 
tively-thet is, rr.ore or less-dif fcrentlatod wittiin itaelT; 
each one Is relatively autonor.ou3 vls-h-vls other structures 
obove.it or below It or side by side with It; end each struc- 
ture Is relatively end reciprocally ir^pllcated In the vorlcinss 
of those other structures, 

Tnls atudy hss dealt with structures that enbody odusa- 
tionol activity at the IocpI level. 

Change happens when all three factors of pattern, proc- 
ess, ond purpose are modified. Such integral rcodlf Icatlon 
constitutes Q transformation In the structure, sor.etir.ea 
a gentle shift in a protean and oxperlnental structure can 
produce an Inteji^ral nodif Ication. Sonetlrr.es a strong reform 
In a steadily functioning structure can produce a slr.ller 
result. On the other hand, in a well established and fairly 
congealed structure, there nay be noedod a revolutionery set 
of actions to inaugurate such a transf omntion. 

Change for that reason does not lie in the intensity of 
the upheaval nor In the slow subtlety of adroit Increr.ental 
adjust.T.ents. Either or neither of those Right work in a 
given situation. Chcngo lies. Instead, in the degree to 
which, whether by means of the llon»s roar or the snooth 
elocution of the fox (or both), a modif ic£.tlon occurs that 
materially affects— all together and Integrally- thd three 
ffictors of pattern, process, end purposes. 
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Chenge sa it sets upon a structure, carries with It the 
•trong Impllcetion that It will affect not only values If 
that's where It starts, but also roles; not only roles, but 
also eatobllshed power configurations. Or, in another situa- 
tion, chenge affects not only established power relations. 
If that's where it starts, but also values; and not only val- 
ues but also roles; and so on. Thus change has a high poten- 
tial for rovcrberatory consequences throughout a atructure* 
It may appear threatening to many different points within 
that structure. Change tends therefore to cncotinter r.uch re- 
sistance, sone of it boisterous, much more of it of tho silent 
type. A characteristic reflex action on the part of an on- 
going structure ia to absorb change, to tame it, to domesti- 
cate it, and turn it into mora cppcuranca than substance. 
This nay indeed be a social "law"— the law of the contain- 
Bent of change. 

Instead of eaking, "why is it that the more things 
change the nore they stay the same?" one night more appropri- 
ately aak, ^'how is it that change actually docs from time to 
tine take place?" Pooing the question this way would load 
us to concentrate much nore attention on change as a problem 
of structural modif icotlon. V/t> would also focus more care- 
Tully on auch aspects in the change process as consciousness 
end strategy— consciousness because we would need to aee the 
Interreletionship-ln-life of values, roles end pattern of 
authority; andatrategy bocauso we would need to develop a 
atylo of action, and s set of actions for given altuatioj^a. 
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that genuinely dealt with the concrete interrelatlonshlp-ln- 
life of values, roles end psttorn of authority. 

Social change hitherto has too cuch been the preserve 
of the donogoguo and/or of the expert planner. When ve have 
once come to a deep consciousness that chan£;e Is the modifi- 
cation of living structures we will realize that both the 
rOTiontic denofpcue and the rational planner belong to a tix.e 
that is hopefully passing away— a tir.e of Inadequate, oven 
folso, consciousness; a tine of strategic naivete'. 
2. Change occurs as the cor:ln,T Into belnn, structurally, of a 
new value. 

Chsnf:e n-.eons that a new way is being found, in practice, 
of understanding the purpose of the activity; a now way is 
beins found of relatins people in their roles and thus also 
changing the roles; and a new way is being found of pattern- 
ing the exercise and flow of authority. Changes which do not 
reach these levels of nodlf Ication are not changes but recy- 
cling or recapitulation of the existing structure. 

The central mechanism which triggers tho process of 
change I3 the dialectic of rebellion. Rebellion has three 
elements within it varying in initial atrength vla-b-vis one 
another In the consciousness of the rebel. They are: firat, 
defiance against the authoritative oyir.bols of the prevailing 
structure; aecond, an emulation of some or all of the fea- 
tures of that which la being rebellod against; and third, 
a prophetic Insight Into a new value. The last named seeks 
to tranacend the dichotomy of rebel veraua the establlched 
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structure In the direction of s now structure. It is a vlll 
to go boyond doflanco ond emulation towards the dlscovery-ln- 
llfe of now patterns, processes ond purposes tronscondlng the 
old but yet olso (bocause It la o transcendence and not a 
dlctiotonous rejection) Incorporating olononts of past conflg* 
UTatlons and meanings. 

Thus, true change is a conploto novomorxt through cuo- 
cesslve atagcs of deflonco, emulation ond the articulation 
In life of a new value. Change fis defiance, almply, is 
pseu do -change. Defiance as such expends itself in effer- 
vescence, in protests ond negative posttxing, in the lotting 
out of anger through destructive acts, including self- 
destructive acts. Yet defiance is o necessary ingredient, 
a elne qua non , for succosjful change. 

On the other hand, it la possible to think of change 
olso aa a general movement from defiance to onulotloa and 
stopping there. In this case those in rebellion, or a 
representative portion of thorn, win a better place in tho 
prevailing structure. By this lnfi:«)lon there moy also bo 
a helghtonlng in the vigor and ovoralx performoncc of the 
structure. Conpotonce levels mry rlco end there may bo a 
greater fiexlblllty in the way roleo arc dlff crontiated so 
that peopla relate more inmodlately and effectively. Vuwer 
relations nay even be loosened up for o time ond authority 
leofl immersed in tho ^^xternols of atandard operating pro- 
cedural* TXxo antire structure nay experience for a tlr^ s 
shSiCl^ig up out cT Itc older lethargy and/op Ingrained 
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defense of estobllshed privilege and power. There may be a 
spirit of solf-exnmlnotlon flowing through the structure 
that Is a welcono chance fron Its custoxory preoccupation 
with self-nialntonance ( cf . Chapter I; Part II for a discus- 
sion of the different ways of holding on to a belief-style). 

yot In spite of those shifts In nood. In role relation- 
ship, and In the Identity of who gets rewarded, the change 
Is not profound, and It may not last* Established forces of 
power pnd privilege rex*aln l^ibedded In the structure. Old 
definitions of how authority Is exercised renaln \;inaff ectod. 
The consciousness of people about the nature and purpose of 
the activity embodied In the structure Is not basically cod- 
ified. 

If doflence, slr.ply. Is pseudo -change, then deflcnce 
plus er*uletlon leads no further than half -way change. Or 
we might call It change In a nlnor key to distinguish It 
from true chongo. From one angle It seems like some change 
has token place; fron another It seens like no change at all. 
3» Leadership in Sltunslons of Char.f.e Tends to Follow a Path 
which nny bo Charted in Two Tntcrconnectod Moverr.onts . The 
first movement begins in a chaMsnatic intervention end 
ends in a routinizatior. of the original chnricnia. As such 
this la a restatemont of the faT.illar Veberian thesis. How- 

Kox ftober, Essavs in Sociolo«-r, translated, edited, with an 
introduction oy n. H. Certn and C. Wright Kills, Oxford Uol- 
voraity Proas, 1956* 

ever, that thesis, os 8uch# forecloses other possibilities— 
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p«TO for tho — to Wober—archolcally Interesting traditional 
typo of leadership which ho alao Idontiriod. The Weborlan 
thesis la rooted In the ossaniptlon that (modorn) leadership 
la "nothing but" an Inuncrslon In either llon-llko or fox- 
like behavior end activity (either an "all or nothing" type 
of action or supple and Indirect action). This has tho 
effect of reducing leadership to a distributive movcrr,ont 
moroly, understood In two modoa, one being total comnltmont 
to the klngdon of ends and tho eventual and consequent 
jiistlf Icatlon of moans by the ends; and the other one beln^ 
a similarly "total co.Tjnlt.T*ent" (or "total abondon.'nont") to 
the kingdom of means In which quoatlons of ends are swallowed 
up In the preoccupation with neens. 

This overly distributive bias In tho understanding of 
leadership doprecletoa the ln?ln;^cment of growth concerns 
on leaderahlp, ' It tends to be blind to the facts, which 
often sho-^ an organic mating of distributive end growth con- 
earns In the aa.T.c action or serlos of actions — both by lead- 
ers end followers. 

I sought to take these latter facts Into account In a 
more complete theory while at the saxo tine prcacrvlng tho 
Weberlen perception that people end events do reveal in given 
situations tho intervention of tho charlomotlc hero followed 
by a subsequent routlnlzatlon of that charls;na« I therefore 
poaltod a aecond movoment in which growth concerns aeoni to 
bo substantial. . The motion begins with a strong emphasis 
on roolprocity^ or autual interaction and foodbook. Here 
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growth concerns are In a state of dynomlc balance with dls- 
trlbutlvo coii.stralnts. To one side (l.e,, loaning towards 
the beginning of the motion) the bolance Is more In favor 
of growth. There Is a degree of consciousness—and of action 
Ifisulng rorth fro^n that consciousness— concerning the Inter- 
action of growth and distributive lr:peretlves In real situa- 
tions. The resolution of the contradiction between the two 
sets of Imperetlves Is In favor of growth. To the other 
Bide (i.e., loonlng towards the ending of the notion), 
though there is some consciousness of Interaction, the 
resolution of tha contradiction tends to be In fevor of 
distributive considerations. I denominate these two phases 
of the movement, respectively, the constltutlonel and the 
raanegerlol. 

I posit a link between these two cverell mover.ents by 
fitting the second in between the two terr^ of the first 
movement. So thot we chert the progression (or norphology) 
of change os follows: 

lA — CharisnQtic intervention. 
IIA— Emergence of growth-oriontod loodorshlp which inte- 
gretes growth ond distributive concerns in a "nice" 
balenco; such looderchip needs to bo portly charis- 
niotlc to one side and partly nunagorial to the other; 
In a word, the constitutionol leador. 
IIB— Emorgonco of monogerial loodorshlp which trios to 
balance growth end distributive forces as if they 
wore "equal;** to one side such loodorshlp aeons 
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growth-orlentod but to tho other side— ond Increasing- 
ly over tine— It becomes more ond more burooucratlo. 
IB — The onorgence of loedershlp with o routlnlzlng, con- 
trol-conscious style, often called pejoratively, the 
bureaucratic* 

The second novenont (IIA and IIB), therefore. If It takes 
hold, cen expand tho Interval between the charismatic Interven 
tlon (lA) and tho onset of routlnlzatlon (IB). It con deepen 
and extend the prowth-oxperlonco during that Interval. 

A further Inpllcatlon of this overnll scheme Is that 
once the routlnlzatlon phpse Is reached, ond once It ossifies 
into a stsf^nant condition, as It tends to do, or degenerates 
Into arbitrary administration, there comes Into being s sit- 
uation that Is once again rife for a charismatic interven- 
tion— In which case the cycle In one form or another will 
be repeated. 

There ere observable factors that seem strongly to 
affect whether or not the second movement will take hold 
or not* 

The first la the degree of structiiral ossification and 
stagnation that has taken place In the routlnlzatlon phase. 
If Intense, the rebellion against It Is also likely to be 
Intense. The explosion, when It comes. Is likely to be 
deeply charlsnatlo and the counter-opposition Is elso likely 
to be deeply reactive. The forces In the aoclal field are 
likely to be polarized and antagonistic. Distributive con- 
cerns become paramount. The soli Is relatively barren for 
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thd succossful Intervention and application of growth loader- 
ship* Tne consclousnoss of tho chnrlsT.atlc loadership Is 
ovorly conditioned by "true bollovershlp*" It Is caught up 
in defiance end (covert) emulation* It Is InsuTflclently 
oriented towards rebellion no the trcnsrormatlon of structures 
end the progressive enbodlnont of new values* 

So that a second, dlclectlcally related factor. In addi- 
tion to the degree of structural stagnation. Is tho degree 
to which one or tho other of three elenonts In rebellion 
become paramount in the behavior and consciousness of the 
actors for change. If the pain of oppression, dlalectlcally 
evoked (caused) by the arbitrariness and atacnatlon of the 
social field, cuts very dooply Into tho consciousness of the 
opprossod without thoro bolng a correlative integrative end 
absorptive capacity In the rebel, tho resulting rebellion 
reaches only as far as defiance, and tends to preclude a 
motion towards tho generation of a new value that transcends 
tho situation of donlnatlon-and-roactlon-to-domlnation in 
the direction of a new structm*©. 

The deflonce may become norely destructive, of self 
end of society, end come to an end, exhausted of its energy, 
purged end empty. But — finding a lowering of resistance and 
continuing long enough, def lanes is deflected and ro-chon- 
neled* It becor.os donesticated and roaches no farther than 
emulation. Tho secret longing to be llko tho oppressor, or 
like what was admired in tho oppressor (be it sastory, or 
wielding ot authority, or control of the systoa), or to 
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have what tho oppressor is envied for heving (power, material 
goods, upper-class monnera, status) — this secret longing, 
which was masked or overborne in the earlier phases of defi- 
ance, now "comea out," and if it ia allowed acope there re- 
aulta tho gradual aaaimilation of the oppressed (or et any 
pate a certain number of the oppressed) into the preveiling 
system* 

Whet hea Just been described is a first possibility in 
tho dialectics of rebellion, one in which tho element of de- 
fiance ia peramount. A second poasibility occurs when the 
aocial field ia oppressive, cuts sharply and harshly into 
the consciousness of the rebel, but the rebel ia or becomea 
possessed of absorptive capacity to inte^iireto tho pain. Ke 
or aha grows through the experience, and ^rows towards a 
perception of tho structurel nature of the relotlons of 
domination. Though defiant, tho rebel discovers the inpulse 
to a new value and envisions tho potontiel for the trenscen- 
danco of existing relations of dominetion in the direction 
of new atructurca. This is a promising field for the inter- 
vention of a choricnetic leadership, which though vital 
enough, abrupt enough, and horch enough if need bo, to breach 
tho bristling but brittle walk of tho entrenched syctera, 
neverthelesa may also leed on to tho emergence of a more 
constitutional loodorship in which tho ground is laid for 
new beginninga (now atructurea), Thia may occur either by 
a tempering of tho chariaraa, and ita high lovola of defiance, 
or b7 a transfer of leadership fronx poraona with a charia- 
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raaticolly orlonted choractor structure to persons with a 
constitutionnlly oriontod chorncter structure. 

A third possibility in the diolectics of rebellion 
occurs when the octors for chango in en oppressive social 
field do not feel its oppressiveness with coT.pellins or 
overriding force. The existing systen noy be relatively 
successful in "delivering the goods." Therefore, whet might 
otherwise be experienced as intense deprivation may now bo 
seen (and treated) only as relative maladjustnent to an 
otherwise seenin^^ly reasoncble material order. This has 
been a basic argur;ent in the writings of Herbert Karcuse. 

Herbert Mn reuse. One plnon.^ionnl V.an: Studios in the Ideolory 
of A dvnr.ced Inct'.i.'itrial Society (Boston: ucccon ?ress, Ivo^); 
and EsFfiv on LiDorntloa (Bosto'n; Beacon Press, 1S69). 

The data in my study, especially from Brunswick, tend to 
support the argument. Rebellion is not deeply felt. Defi- 
ance in the agents for change Is low, though It la not in- 
substantial. Smulntlon, therefore, tends to be the para- 
mount element In rebellion from the beginning. Better assla- 
llatlon, better ndjustmont to the existing system, becomes 
a basic objective. 

A fourth possibility oc:;urs whan the social field Is 
not oppressive but It nevertheless reveals doflclencles and, 
in any case, moy bo perceived as not as good as it might be. 
Defiance, therefore, la again fairly low keyed. Neither is 
there Impetus towards a new value— one that replaces existing 
relations by others, paramount Impetus Is emulation. 
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the desire to excel In the same direction in which things 
ere elreedy going. One might cnll this the onulotion of 
excellence* It is the desire to expand^ to improve » and 
expand again — developing a motion that goes from what is 
•Iready perceived as good enough to something even better* 
So far two factors have been identified as bearing on 
whether or not the second movement (IIA and IIB) will take 
hold or not in the morphology of change* They are the de- 
gree of ossification in the social fields end the degree to 
which one or other of three elements gaina paramountcy in 
the dialectics of rebellion* 

A third factor was touched upon sbove in the discussion 
of the second of four possibilities that inhere in the dia- 
lectics of rebellion* It concerns the degree to which 
chariematic leadership can succeed in shifting from a charis- 
matic to a constitutional mode — either by its ovm self- 
transformation or by transferring power to others with a 
constitutional character-structure* Of central importance 
here ie the degree to which the feedback factor ( cf * dis- 
cussion of the second hypothesis above) is blended in, or 
Incorporated, or becomes on^ integral part of the leadership 
otyle* Unless such blinding in or integration occurs, the 
charisma will remain at most one or two dimensional* The 
wish for a more tempered and flexible style of leadership may 
be present in the charismatic leader; the vision of a struc- 
ture that embodies new relations may be strong in his or her 
political Imagination; but the ability to aot on this may be 
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lacking >)ocause thore la insufficient aenaitivity to, or 
Insufficient conaciousnosa oC, or insufficient ojtperienco 
in, deolinc. with the foodback factor^ The tendency la to 
rely on what hea worked, to lean too hoevlly on fonillcr 
distributive patterns, and to foreclose on the possibilities 
of growth through practice. An awareness of foedbcek^ and a 
will to nove with it, would open up these possibilities. 
However, it la necessary to register the caveat that the 
reactive forces (or, that is, reactionaries) in the social 
field— thrown up by the defiance of the charismatic intor- 
ventlon^-nay continue to be so intractable that a feedback- 
oriented posture which includes a high degree of "listenlr^" 
to others, nay prove abortive, and in any event very risky. 
In that event one probably must continue in the chnricr.ctic 
mode, but at the profound risk of never reaching a constitu- 
tional, growth inspiring, node of leadership. That io, one 
invites the routinlsation of chorlsr.a. 

To offset those sonbcr observations, onb should look 
ar:oln at the feedback factor. In aciition to E heightened 
quality of listening, it also engenders n cleorer porccprion, 
to the agent for cti^nge, of the real relations in the social 
field. Feedback-in-proctice yields true social knowledge of 
frlonli, confused people, tonporisers, and energies— Including 
knowledge of these types, or qualities, in oneself- More 
true, thet is, than any other kind of knowledge, Thus the 
feedback fee tor can lead on to o atrategy that effectively 
Isolates enemies find identifies friends, confused people. 
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•nd teraporlxoro. Tho atrctogy will bo one in which flono 
contrndlctions will bo seen 03 nooding strong distributive 
•ction end othora f»9 naodlnc tnodietlon, consclouanoca roio- 
Ing and patient efforts to transcend old dichotonieo. Such 
a etrat057 ia a fourth Inportont foctor In tho transition 
fron chorisno to conatltutlonolity, from an abrupt Inter- 
vention into on oppressive otructuro to the generation end 
embodlnent of now voluos. 

Leadorshlo for educfttioiiol chnnre is both rror o nnd loss po* 
liticpl tMan loodornhtp for chon r o in the pov ornmontftl sphere.. 

It la less political in this sense: tho Inno'nate ain; 
of the estivlty, being educational, is to conorato growth 
in whatever mode it is boliovod that it can boat bo attained. 
(This study has tUf forontlflted six auch modes; cl\ Ch, 3, 
Port Tvo.) In addition, the role of educational loader, 
whether teacher or odninistrator or board menbor, inevitably 
confronta tho occupant with the challenge of crowing versus 
not growlnr.. It la harder for educatior: i londora not to be 
»ff<»cted by tho provnllinf; orrphnnla on (rrowth> than it ia 
for politicians nnd govornnont adninintrators for whom dis- 
tributive concerns are tho order of dny. This nay partly 
explain why dofonaea ocoinst growth, anong school loaders 
who find thotnsolvos inrnorsed inextricably in distributive 
Imperotlvoa, are often so elaborate, 00 oubtlo, so Incor- 
rigible. The daily cnaUongo, often poraonal oonfrontotloa 
with the demands of growth, borne In the face of a steady 
habit of sdriiniotrotive rXnosso whloh seeks to handle all 
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thlnga dlatributivoly, may produce a towering need to bulXd 
just auch <ii>ronscs, 

Tho politics of govorn.-.ontol octivity, on the other 
hend, is more ceu?.ht up in frenkly distributive concerns. 
Such ectivity touches p;rowth in the indirect sense of sus- 
taining and at tiraes intervening in the conditions that in 
turn help or hinder other eroes of hanen economic end cul- 
turel ectivity to eccorr.plish their objectives. At a loss 
ifTjnedlotoly visible level, goverrjr.ontel octivity does touch 
on growth more directly. Public lifo— no r.etter how nnch 
thnt lifo r.ey be etten-Jated or distorted in given ret-ir.cs — 
exhibits concern for cor.-r.on interests and purposes thet go 
beyond the adding up (or subtracting;) of the sur. of partlcu- 
ler or priveto interests thet ore present in a cor.ionv.-eelth. 
Thua public lifo is understood qs octivity— for the citizen 
OS well 03 for the office holder— in which the question or 
the fuirillmont of ha^on nooning is directly involved. 
For oxnr.plo, the exorcise of ec tlon-for-choice, or, 03 it 
nay bo called, the sclf-octuolizatlon of haian freedon:, con 
occur in end throur.h public life. 

Hitherto In tho histcry of the hurien species, this 
dimension of public lifo hen not had a very corripolllns 
presence; it hes been overborne by the realities and shocows 
of forces end counterforccs needing distributive, often 
r.errowly diatributivo, solutions. There lacked the tin:o 
or will or opportunity for the expansion of hunen freodo.i 
in tha fom of self-actualization. The future coy hold 
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this In store for the humon specioa* When this occurs the 
separation botwoon the world of govornmant ond citizen octiv- 
ItJ on the one hand and the world of education on the other 
vill b« lose severe. T^on so, the kind of passion, ond the 
kind of growthf exhibited in ond through hu'non oction in 
things of the public* will renoin closer to the distributive 
"0^0^ PQ^ 30 than to the growth nodol por so * The posaibili* 
ties for the comon^growth, the growth of o collectivity as 
collectivity, will with difficulty approach the posaibilities 
Inherent In personal growth. The two ere related but also 
quite distinct. 

Kor, by woy of aftorthouKht, ie it on orgu-r.ont that 
the exceptional nan who gnins public office, lot us soy in a 
v»ll -ordered public, may achieve the possibilitioo of growth 
that elude the public, understood os the collection of "aver- 
ago men." Lot the office of the exceptional nan be given 
vhotsoever extraordinary powers » so that ha is like a monarch 
anoni; pien, nevertheless the inparotivas Inherent in his rola 
as protector, nodlator. judf^e, lawgiver, guldo ond hangman, 
of and for the people, condemn hin to the octivity of dis- 
tributive politics and leevo him little roon for the growth 
that consists in 6elf-octuollzation» the ouXtivetion of his 
body end his soul. 

Having made the orguiiont thot educationol loedorship 
la less political, it is equally nocossery to ergua that in 
another sense it Is more political than leadership in the 
gOTernmental sphere. It la more political in the sense that 
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growth, in ond out of tho clnasrooia, in and out of adr.inls- 
trntivo ofricos, In ond out of school corjiittoo sosslonn, can 
only tttko ploco If thoro is o fairly high dogroe of "noturol" 
and/or conaciousnosa-inducod sensitivity to the distributive 
dimension in oil human activity. This menns a sensitivity 
to the intinnto way in which distributive questions, processes, 
and demonds do nocoscorily inpinge on growth possibilities- 
end vice vorca . This high degree of sensitivity is itself a 
politicnl perception. 

The effective educctlonnl leoder, therefore, has to de- 
velop a political cennitivlty concerning what does ond does 
not work distributively in the process of helping people 
grow. A louder encounters every doy the richness, diversity, 
conolcxity, controrlety— ond controrinoss— of people who, 
whotavor else they ir.oy be doing end hot;ever they r.oy under- 
stand whBt thoy are doini;, ere trying to grow. Distributive 
choices by leoders can help or hinder this. 

In oddition, port of growing, for people in the schoola — 
especlolly kids — is "growing up" about outhority; thot is, 
finding a woy thtit helps thom intORrato their aense of then- 
aelvoa in relation to distributive rules, judgr.onts, and 
conmonds. Therefore, educotional leodership every day raodols 
a certain type of integration of authority patterns— for 
better or for worse. 

Thus, in both an external sense (roles end relationships) 
and In an internal aonse (convoyed neenlngs of authority) 
educational leadership is profoundly political. 
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» The gro wth of chlldrcr /.n achool deponds on tho growth o f 
the fcdults l\iyolvGd in thr> sducotlonal procoaa-''nnd vice 
ye ra a » 

Tho ctudy oncountored considoroble mystlf icotion" on 
thl3 point, more Beo.tied d wJdasprood tendency (commcn to 
very different progrons) to think oX educnticn, '^r et loaet 
to telk about education, 03 if it mennt cole\y t:hd e^owtn of 
the child. Aims wore couched in fiot lo-^guBfje, ond it 
eeened so if the edults oew themselves oa puople who wore 
"apozod" to tolk anci think oo if only the child mottorod. 
Th© few domurralfl cotiq froni "dyed-ln-the-wool" troditionol- 
lats, who essortod the claim of the porenta 03 being boflic; 
fron wonen toochoro who were ebaorblrif; thonea from wonen»s 
liberotion orgxnonts end wore therefore bepinning to Dsk 
whether tho cloosroon ond tho ochool should not be thought 
of as B aubotontivo oxporlence for then over ond above their 
stereotyped role as oerving the needs of tho kids; and from 
those few who were takinc e dif fcrentioted oppronch to edu- 
' cation ond sow the proctlcol implicntlona of this opprooch 
for oil adults in their vnriouo roles in the educational 
process . 

But these denurrals aside, tho prevailing cnphoois of 
the educators (whether they were ochievement-oriented or 
boliovors in the open concept or in the free concept of edu- 
ce tion) was on "what can/nust we do for the children." Con- 
sequently tho quoation of tho needs of teachers end adminls" 
trators, board inombora* paronta (tholr need to grow, too) 
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was not thoua:ht of, or weo added in as an afterthought. 

Short courses, in-scrvico training programs, e.nd aerii- 
nora for adults in oducntion aro encouraged and often strong- 
ly pushed. But usually the reference is to enabling "the 
troinoe" to do for the child better* There is such a heavy 
dose of "benevolence** and "philanthropy" in this posture 
that one is almost inclined to accuse the school system of 
"bad foith." Because, inevitably and in real-life terns, 
education is an Interactive process, in which all of the 
participants necessarily have a personal stake. This Is 
true not only in epo-terns (though ego-trier.cred behavior 
is what frequently "coTies out" because of the thwarting of 
the whole person) but in torns of growth and aelf-cctualiza- 
tion of the adult person In the Job. vrnen the growth poten- 
tielities-in-thc-job of the adults in education are r,ot 
brought out consciously, are not fully and freely ociTnowl- 
edged, are not felt, cared for and stimulated in direct 
ways, but are at the most only subsuT.ad under the rhetoric 
of "doinn the very best we can for each and every child," 
of "getting the Fiaxir'.u.'n return of every dollar for the 
benefit of the kida" — in the face of these failures and 
under tho gun of these nnd sinilnr sentlr.entolities , educa- 
tion bacones a r.ystifying process. In such a process, 
children aro serviced by trained people. Or they ere smoth- 
ered by teachers who aro giving ;a;stintlngly large anounts 
of unexamined surrogate "mother" love. Or both. But chll- 
^on do not encounter the growth-expanding experience of 
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Intoractlng with adults who aro trying to grow In thoir 
roles and &a persons* 

A mora useful ond occuroto focus for adult improvement 
programs in education would bo programs in which primary 
attention is given to raising consciousness about the struc** 
tures and processes of interactions that occur (or mny occur) 
in systems ond sub-systems of educational activity; programs 
thot aim to enhance consciousness that the growth of the 
child is understood to occur in a context of growth for all 
who are involved* One con state this even more radically: 
that the ai.-n of education is the growth of everyone involved^ 
not the child first of all, or the teacher first of all, or 
the administrator or the parent — but of everyone involved* 
This, though it scoms on the face of it less realistic, Is 
probably more in kooping with the facts* 

Where children don't or con»t grow, neither can the 
adults who are involved. And vice vcrr,B » Whft^e teachers 
and other involved adults ere growing, s^ are the children* 
And vice versa * If these aro .the facts, and we make the 
opproprieto inferences^ we may be on the verge of a new way 
of looking at education* 

In the programs studied the practice was often bettor 
(less mystifying) than the rhetoric* Even so, and even in 
the bettor prograns, the mystification tended to slow down 
the process of growth* 
S* School Bdninistration is overwhelminffly important to the 
Bujcoss and failure of schools* 
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This is not OS such an orgaTiont for crash prof:ran;s to 
bring a "new word" to a^rriinlstrotors— for the very good rea- 
son that achool odnlnlstrotors aro, to a f;reotor or loss do- 
groe it is true, but novertholess to son© consldcroblc degree 
ore eeveroly conditioned by the soclol onviroa-.ent within 
which they hovo to exist. T^io pressures oro nultiferlous 
and heavy, coming froTn within nnd without the school systcn. 
The Doclol oysten I3 either ao belkonisod and in a atato of 
polnrlzatlon and coaflict, or it is so doniinated by status 
g^o Ideology, that school odninlatrotions are relatively 
helpless in preserving, much leas creating, space for growth 
in the schools. The tendency, tiiorefore, is nlnost lrresis« 
tible to treat problena in a merely distributive r:nriner; to 
sink Into tho hnndling, and enJo^-Tnenl:, of power (a Imply be- 
cauao it»a there nnd provides sor.o ego satisfaction in the 
face of incipiont and aor.otines aoeningly constant excnpcra- 
tion), and to develop nn ethos of "administr«itive finesr>c." 

On the other hand, the general thcjais cited above is 
however an nrgunent for a otrntegy of change which alr.s at 
0 decisive breach in the continuity of a school ndT.lnistra- 
tion. An across th<a board change in pcraonnel, though 
usually necessary for succeca, ia not any r.ore important 
than an effort to deal a hard blow at the prevoiling ad-nln- 
istrativo ethos. Rcrr»ovi;;g adr.lnlatrators, and oliniinating 
the old ethoa, must usually go hand in hand. 

If such atratogy is followed up with a determined 
effort to bring In and develop an adrilniatrative opproach 
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anchored in a growth-orientod diotributivo politics and 
with appointrionta of pooplo who as a now toom rofloct thio 
•pproach— then tho opportunity for a real chnngo in the 
schools is substantially enhanced. 

School ad-nlnistrotora aro not tho only key^ but thoy 
are a crucially important key to aubatantivo change, Horoio 
efforts by individual teachers, or by clusters of teachers, 
or even by whole ocgmenta of a echool ayatom, to introduce 
change -for -growth — such heroic efforts, if unacconpanied 
by thorough change in Bd-ninistrotora and ad-ninistrative 
ethoa, are foredoomed. There may be aix months, a year, 
two years of newness end seenlng progress, but the rollbocVc 
is inevitable. V.Tiat cones from tho top down, consciously 
end UTiConsciously (and it is the latter, unintondod, pren- 
sures that are strongest nnd most lethal), remolds the now 
into the shape of the old, or into tho shape of something 
worse than the old. Instead of a school for growth, it bo- 
conieo a school for cynicism and tho inbrea pathos of human 
failure^ 

Further conclusions moy be drawn from tho data and the 
analyses of the dota, and may be briefly stated hero. 

For oxa-nplo, it is clear that tho role of beliefs, or 
values, in movements for change is important, but it elso 
seems clear that they are not so central as humanists think, 
nor so peripheral aa rigid Karxista imply. On tho other 
hand, values which have hCtd a chonco to grow in practice 
and to some degree hcvo become embodied in the structure of 
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rolotlonohlps, volueo In this sense bove conpolllnc "material" 
force. For enother exnnple, one cen probably aim hl£;^.o^ In 
0 venture that Is ''outsldo the systen" then In o proerom ere- 
cted within an existing and eatebllshed Institution, Kover- 
tholoas, differences In the process of of f ectuatlns, or err^ 
bodying , chanf^e are not os ^retxt es micht hove been expected* 
One docs not escape "politics" by movlnc outside the systen, 
nor the problems of compromise, nor the need for stretegy, 
nor the noed to foster consciousness as distinct from only 
epplyinc it, nor the many end at timos vividly expressed 
contradictions that divide people from oech other and from 
themselves. The dialectics of rebellion ere as opplicsble 
to ventures outsldo as to those inside the system. Perhcps 
e more creetive developmont of that dlolectlc is possible in 
the former then in the letter, but that Is hard to Judge or 
to meesure. It has much to do with the height of the ein, 
the Renorel social enviroamont, end the consciousness — and 
capacity for expansion of consclousnocs—of the partlclp&nts. 

And, a lest example, it was the problem of authority end 
of antl-Quthorlty, and the related passion for freedom, which 
seemed most to arouso the will to rebel In the minds and 
heerts of people in all four programs studied. V:ho controls, 
hew is control exercised, what does control mean, how ou^ht 
power to be concentreted or shared and under whet guidelines, 
who is doing what to whom, those and many similar questions 
aeemed to be experienced and perceived a& absolutely criti- 
cal to the posoibllltios for growth. It alao proved to bo 
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the touchiest ond thorniest problem for the leodors of pro- 
groms once the proGroms woro launched. It wos a point of con- 
flict botwoon leoders ond porticipan^7; in ell of the progroms 
studied* But often os not the conflict wont underground, 
becane aubtorroneon, sonothinf; more felt than tolked obout. 
Other problons would come to tho fore end would crowd this 
one out— problems such os oducDtionol porformnnco; profoosion- 
8l status; working conditions in the limited sense of achiev- 
ing fair ond officii -it time ond apnce orrongemGnts ; opportune 
itios for advonconont; career counselling; 03s\irlng brood 
participation (on tho order of "let's Rot everybody involved") 
scheduling; salory odjustmonts; equal shoring of the work load 
ond so on and so forth. Orio moy 03 reodily aoy, novertholosa, 
that tho coming to tho fore of those concerns was a reflex 
action on tho port of leodor-os^ad-ninistrotor oooking to de- 
flect ottention Vron power realities (his or her power), as 
to aay that the pnrticiponts were really more concerned with 
these other nottoro. Their opporently grooter concern moy 
well have boon a function of 0 reolistlc assessment on thoir 
port of the rjolitios of tho power relotions thot were build- 
ing up, matched by sn unwillingnos 5 to encounter it. That 
this tondod to happen much loss in Collins Brook School ond 
Preoport Elementary ond much more in Brunswick ond in Upward 
Bound is anoth»>r way of soying that tho first two programs 
were more thoroughgoing in thoir will to design situotiona 
In which human beings can and must act'^for-growth through 
rrse social— that is^ struotural**-intor8otion and exchonge* 
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Appendix A 



A questionnaire entitled "your Concept of Chcnse" vaa 
given to 110 people who had earlier been Interviewed. Tae 
gueatlonnalro Is reproduced In this appendix. 

I and ny assistants in the project tried first to score 
the returns on the basis of r:eny categories implicitly or 
explicity contained in the thirteen sets of opposing view- 
points conprising the questionnaire— auch as "favors ; .pid 
change," ^'believes in strong leadership," »ia oriented 
towards the inner person," "connidors structural alteration 
the critical component," "is in a state of self-perceived 
conflict with the practice of the progra.-n," and so forth. 
Wo wore planning on that basis to derive a number of pro- 
files, apply these to the respondents in each project, and 
see whether the profiles confirried or dlscor^lrnod conclu- 
sions arrived at, concerning these projects, that were 
based on the data goinod through intervievlng, observation, 
reading doca-nents, etc. To a degree we did that, but in- 
atead of scoring quostlonnairos all together end across the 
board, and thus in sone fashion quantitatively, vo read each 
Individual questionnaire separately end as ^ whole and tried 
to relate it to the person-ln-actlon as we Iciow aboi^c hla or 
her froni the other data. This seemed r.ore approprliito and 
more effective in ternia of yield, because of tiie complexity 
and multifarious nuances in the quostior^aire, ani because 
tho reapondaata tended to vrlte subatantlal coBaontarles of 
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T,ri.ofl. • coU'S- S'--^^^*-. , polli^i''^' »«Un,, ^3j„,, 

.nd , „„,t,er th,, ^^^,^^.„n of the 5,,^^, 

rii« P-Plo 1^ prog"-' nu^^,. J w.nt.c to 
out vb-*'^'"" ln,„pefld«nt "adi^ ^'"'•"onn^i^.^ 
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C^OSSTIOriKAIHS ?0?. PAH?ICI?A;;*7S, 

AJi-D 03SEH'/2HS 0? 
ESOCATlONAt CHAKG2 P30GHAXS 



Research Projoci. • "Tha Procoaa of 
Efrectlns Chan^o : Eow Alaa Vork Cut in 
Prjictlco in ?our Ci;ang« Prosrtns' In Education 
1& Xid-Coaat Xalne." 



John Renaor.brlrJc 
Project Dlractor 
Bovfdoin Colldgd 
Brunsvlcky yalna 



I«4 XiVa your nanift 
ir ^dt*a o3c vlth you. 
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?o tha Btudentg> tec ^ o rs. parc nta . school pctr.lnlstratcrs , 
BChool board r.exhors and others who have pnrtlclpeted by 
waana of Interviews In thla reaoorch project ; 

I an asking you to f'^ llow up on tho Interview we have 
had by fllllns out thla queatlonnslre and returning It to me 
In the aelf-eddreased end stanped envelope by Moy 1. 1973 » 

The questionnaire has grown out of tho more than 120 
IntervlevB I have hed during the pest year. You will there- 
fore readily recognize ncr.y of the things we've talked cbout. 

I believe you will find thla to be different front 
gny questionnaire you«ve taken. I alao believe that because 
It nas tho input of such o largo nuiber end variety of 
people thet jo- will find it to be a challenging ^nd reward- 
ing ozperlonce. 

A prell.-nlnary version of thla questionnaire was 
given earlier to fourteen people. They liked it end gave 
ma valuable crltlclam end feedback. I then revised it and 
drew on additional taiowlfldge accumulating froni the ongoing 
Interviews. 

A word of aprroc t otlon . 

I doubt If I could find words to descrlb*! the deep 
aense of satlaf ^'^tlon end appreciation I feel for the depth • 
and vitality of your contribution to this research project. 
I bave the feeling that it •'belongs" as much to you sa to 
aa« If and when a book coaeo out on tala, 1> will be dodl- 
cftt<id to 70u4 
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Introduct ion 

(?loE3e ans'-o: this fii-st — after you've fcad a ctianco 
to fl£;or. the c;\:e3tior*nfl Iro , ) 

Ur.dor lter:s 3 ond k in each or t*;e pcrta of the 
questionnaire below, the progrstn i»a referring to Is: 
(seo i;ote directly below) 

Jordan Acres 

3owdoln Upvard Bound 

Collins Ercck School 

Soole School 

Other (please specify 

Note: For ntony of you tho choice of which progrcn: to epeclXy 
Is felrly clc6r — you ere now, or were, a teacher or a stu- 
dent or an ad.-lnlEtrator or a parent, or a Board r.er:ber 
concerned about, or an Interested otserver or an advisor 
of, one of the four progroms Hated. 

But for others of you, a different Identification r.ay 
be nore cpproprlate* It nay be a progran ve»ve talked pbout 
In the Interview. For flxa-ple. It nay be the mlclle school; 
or a pro>.:ra:Ti at the high school; or tr*e Lonsfellow Spelling 
Progrer.; or the Freeport Reading Progrcra; or the elc-.entsry 
cyster. In Froeport or Erunswiclc; or the scnool sys* ,z es a 
whole m Freoport or Erunsvlck; or one^s own aolf -contained 
claasroon; etc. - In that case choc2 **Other" end specify. 

There nay be ao.-ue coses in which you could specify 
one of tho first four, fl:.J/or another entity as wall. la 
that oaa;* specify both, or either one, as you prefer. 
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t X. A Swift Voraua e Groduol Ap oroo^ch 
A. Firat Volco 

"ir one l5 going to irMjtituto aomething new, it Is 
the bettor part or wiado.-n to do it aviftly. Now I doa't 
aeao In ■ haaty fashion, bMt once decided on a course of 
•ction you should try to rt. 9 Zov^rda the target es directly 
■ nd effeotively as possible. If you don't, then your pro- 
gram will be whittled down; your energy will be sappod; the 
progran will be subjected to one cor:prop:lse after another, 
one little erosion ./tor another. You'll wind up with sone- 
thing that has a new nsrifl perhaps, but not much else." 
B. Second Voice 

"It is inportant to do things grnduolly, to cvold 
Inpatience, to bond with the wind where neceosory, to bs pra- 
pared to be flexible, end to work steadily with people end 
situations 00 that you carry as many people along with you 
for as long as possible. And if you don't get everything 
you aet out to accomplish— well, you have to realize that 
ch«nge Is a long process." 

1m I feel that ny own views are 

Very close to the first voice. 
Moderately close to the first voice. 
Very close to the second voice. 
Moderately close to the second voice. 

Different from both volcvs because I feol -.ora 
between theaj, 

Elfferent from both voices because I prefer 
the i'ollowing alternative voiaat 
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• I feol that In r.y actual practice I Ba cloaer to 

a- The rirst voice, 

^» The second voice. 

c» M7 alternative voice. 

of these, and I aeaa by that: 



3. I perceive that the overall vlevg of Jve prograa or 
change which 1 idontlfled la the introduction Ar6 
closer to 

a» , 1st voice. 

, 2nd voice. 

o« My alterntte voice. 

^' J^ne or these, and I nean by that:' 



li. I perceive that the overail practice of the prograa 
or change identified in the introduction 1« dcaer to 
a* let voice. 
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b« Znd voice. 

o» My alternativd voice. 

0* None of these »nd I mean by that: 



Pert li. Strong Versus Moderate Planning 
A. First Voice 

"To put changes into effect, you need good plans 
end Btrstegies. This doesn't moan that you are going to 
cross every t and dot every i beforehand, but it does mean 
that you niust develop plans in some detail,- know where you 
•re going, and know approxlnately what you will dp in the 
face of pressures, or unexpected contingencies* 

••All this talk against plcnnlng things in advance 
aometines seems to ne to bo the co.-nplaining of roms itics or 
tho lezy or both— people who seen to have a block nc^alnst 
getting into the 'messy details' of a work eituotlon. Con- 
cern for doing your Job well moons that you do understand 
that the details are crucial; that you do understand that 
the very cono^exity of details meons thnt t>iey should be 
ldent*ri6d < ■ 9r3y as possible beforctiond; and that you 
dc r«i. OftAixe . r.e i\^cd for a strong corwiitnent to follow the 
pstte^a vorkeci out. Of ooureo you cannot do without 

t ::,tA\:2^^ jr- is^LiiXivf, B'At that 'a a lot different than 
•pli)>i„g St by oarq?"^ 
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B. Second Voice 

"?:;o:'e lo probably no wey in wnlch you C6:i cr.ticl- 
pato all tha corxtlngonc ios and nuencos of putting scr.otiiir.s 
into proctlce. In that senoo plennlns, working out aequen- 
tially rational stops in advance, and trying to calculate 
tiie desirnble course of events that a prograr: should rdlcu— 
ell of this beconos aolf-defcstlng. You ere bound' to gat 
cor*3-uppances ti.r.e and again fron the 'unexpected' — and then 
your tining and sense of mcr-.entun and your own creative 
attitude Is thrown off center. It is goodi however, to do 
some pre-planning; Identify clearly your Ulrection end pri- 
orities; do soT.e general designing of the prc^rpr^i; build 
in as nuch as possible a i^elf -monitoring ayster. that you can 
follow; even noke rough sketches of detailed appllcotlori 
maybe ncre than one if you have tlr.e, in order to clve you 
6 sense of what to expect in practice., rut beyond that, 
be wory of getting Into all this planning. Leorn also to 
rely on your own seasoned ability to worlc in new situatic^s. 
^There follows in the actual queationnaird the aor^e ques- 
tions as for Part I above; flirr.ilariy, for Parts III to XIII 
below._7 

Part III. on Tr .idltlonal ?rnc tlcos : "Den' t 7£T.:;er Lightly** Versus 
**3e Heatiy to Ti'.row Thom Out." 



A. First Volso 



••Change, whatever it la, car*not, xuat not, fly In 
the faod of the le5sor4a of the post* ^is cof^sn't seaa a 
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alftviati sttitudo towards what went on before but it does mean 
a decent respect for whot has already been tried. 

"I don't went to be preaaured into doing something 
new Ju3t because its new* Kew-ness end gim-niclcry are near 
brothers these days. I need to work out a clear rationale 
so that the cher.gos that ere brought in do respect past 
treditiona here **in thia plpce where the changes ore being 
tried. We who initiate changes miist realize fully that 
practices deriving fron the psat--and now to be abandoned- 
had their rationalOr too. And naybe they still do— •because 
the problons thoae practises were invented to deal with, 
haven't necessarily gono away» 

"True enough^ the oitUb'tion today is different, flad 
there is 9 n-.ix of old and now problems. Still, eee.'ns to 
me that the innovations should be good enough to meet tha 
sitiiotion better than what we've been doing--not Juat as 
well 6d, but better. Otherwise, why change?" 
B. Second Voice 

"Sure, the pest hog its uses, and past practices 
obvioualy had their rationu^a— end very likely still do to 
« degree. But there».^, an awful lot of inertia contained in 
pest practice — as presently practiced! So that even good 
things invented in the pest are no longer dona in a fresh 
way, but have boconie a matter of rote. 

•What frustrates ne, and seems unfair, is that the 
burden of >roof is always so nuch end eo heavily on a new 
prsotio*. Why shouldn't the burden of proof rest oqually 
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c.i established practice? I»d roadily settle for that. It 
would t^i-je chon^^o a chance. 

"I disagree thot a proposed change has to prove ti:at 
it can handle problens better than an existing practice. If 
it can do Juat aa well, then that's a plus; sor.ethlns fresh 
has been Injected into an inertial situation. 

''Then there «s the natter of attitude and disposition. 
To hong on to the old, or r.erely to modify the old because 
it eeans good enou^:;h — this breeds, snd is fed by, the psy- 
chology of fear, of tir-.idity, of narrowness. 

"Tno past so easily beccT.es a tyrant. Sver. heroes 
end greatness in the past bocor.e tyrannical if they are 
served up in a ir.annor to su;?;sest that we now can't do it 
better or bo ^js great. 

'*So don«t sanctify the past-^sive the new a fight- 
1ns chance. Corve out a big enough apace out of the olc so 
that thf) new can grow," 

part IV. Sr.ould Bohovloral ^'!odlricatiQn or teaching the Inner 
Person Bo the Central Aln? 
A, Pirst Voico 

"Xt»3 very hard to understand another person, to 
get ' Inside » his or her skull so to speak. And there's a 
very real jsoint to La n^oda about respecting privacy. 

'*Thls by WAV of saying that It's better to provide 
for the interaction of people with other pooplo in teras of 
their behavior, with what they do and aay in a variety of 
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situations* Of couroo It 'a l.xportont to provide for that 
variety vhere it doesn't exist. 

"I believe thot you help people change by seeking 
nodif icttlons in behavior. It is vinwiso and inefficient— 
find thia is certainly true for schools — to probe for insight 
•bout the aupposed \indorlylng 'causes* for given sots of 
behavior 'inside* the person. When a person has learned 
to do something in a new way; when a person learns to talk 
and i/rite in a clearer end fresher language; when a person 
reacts to p6op.> and situations nore directly because he or 
ohe's 'caught on* to how that can be done — Chen ho or she is 
changing, behaves more effectively. 

••it la vory possible that he or ahe then also devel^ 
opo out of this a better sense of self, and a better self- 
austpining ability to relate to others. This is a good by* 
product of the offort to bring about change; it should bd 
very much a pert of the concern of the educator; but It 
ahould no^ become the central aim." 
B. Second Voice 

"Well I must soy this Is e tough issue. 3ut it 
strikes ne that if aelf-do termination of the person is a 
major priority, then reliance on behavlc .1 modification 
to 'got there from here* is not vex^ plausible— however 
teniptlHij and aimple it seems. For tho result In kids and 
grovn-upa alike ia more on the order of •! like me because 
I can do so and aoW rather than 'I like me; and (th&ra-* 
for*} I do 80 and ao.' 
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"Chan^,o progrsns oxi^ht to bo vory concerned with, the 
Innor ve:ichor of tne por30D, and s.^.ould dovolo? attitudes 
and QpproQchQs that con lead to a grootor awareness and 
sense of self, cno needn't blunder into these thlnss; 
there ore ways now of helping the person to deal nore di- 
rectly with the typicfll fears ond psychic blocks that un- 
dernine self -acceptance and self-developr.ent- 

"This requires sor.o basic changes in the usual vsy 
in which nowGdayc olasaroor.s are organized, end in vhir.h 
teachers relate to ^ids end victj vers 5 — changes along the 
linos of more o-^or.-nazs., r:ore ;:-.r.phDsis on creatine; trust, 
rr.oie er.phasls on relating to the whole person even when 
dealing with a particuler skill or lesson, one so on. 
Xodifyii^g behavior, ss such, does not f:et you there .ory 
easily. Indeed one can learn, 'catch on to, « new behaviors 
with facility and yet never really experience a loosonir^ 
of the srip of those deep-seated fears or those rranifold 
psychic blocks thot will di-cg you down in the end, Schoola 
have got to deal with that in a fcr r:ore direct way than 
heretofore- If they don't, people will not be stror^ enough 
to counter the pressure towards corXorr;icy, no natter how 
inprossive change programs cro in every other way. 

"This does not preclude concern with behavior as a 
nocessiiry complement to concern with the inner person. Both 
are ir.portant. But there must be & clear csphasis on tho 
latter. 



irt V. Of the n o_ ort And Of the Mind 
A. First Voice 

"To put firat and foremost the exciton;ent, ond the 
heody freedom, of wlde-ronglng ideoa ia a pretty preaump- 
tuoua thing to do to kida — unloaa you have also enoblod 
thom to integrate these abstract 'head trips' emotionally 
and culturally aa they go along, 

"To introduce accurate ideas about Moo'*, "'"ina may 
eeeia an exciting and responsible thing to do in a clasaroom 
(■ohall not the truth moke you free?* conos to nind in da- 
fenae of this). But suppose it puts a ki-^ in a state of 
deep conflict with what his parents devoutly believe? This 
ia not necessarily an ergunent not to toll the truth about- 
Mao'e China. But it ia a caveat directo a£ those who say 
the school is first and forotr.oat a place of IcJeas and con- 
cepts (rational undorstandinga ond skills) and who often 
add »letM keep the emotional factora, or the "irrational" 
belief* end feara of parents, out of it as much aa possible. 

"Let's go further with this example of* Mao's ahlna. • 
What probably happens ia, the kid tunos out 'Mao's China.' 
It's too much weight to cai^ry. So ho gets lower grades. 
And he doesn't go to college. Let's fill it in some noro. 
nia parents ere working class or poor. They are not the 
wealthy educated in whose homes 'Mao's China, » though still 
perceived aa a powerful entogonict, la no immediate threat 
for 0 variety of reasons. Many of these reasons have to do 
with the fornation of a highly verbal gloss on the world, 
find • readynnade familiarity with having ideas , appropriate 
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to upper ond up?or-ml cidlocla^^ ^^fo* ^^^g ^^^^ 5^^^ ^^^^q^^ 
glvon ordinnry Intollirl^-co, ^^^o ^^"^ 
ClUna.* It should bo evl<ien< ^^^pt ^'""'^ ^^"^^iq^^"^^"^^ ^ 
prooch to oducatlon tonds to C' "'Qq 

tlr.es ov.r--at nil lavala of a'i^*''*^°t\65^ ^.^s^^' 

the klndor^;57ton thj:ou?;i^ ^^^?)» 

Chins* Is c .sy-:bol for e^ythl^^ ^^^^^^^t*^ ^0^^^^^^ 

contont-- bo It in whatflva- aub ja^^^""^ g^^^^' ""^ 

teacher, or recolvod by the X^^^f*^^* ^^^J^0^ 

It too hosvy or too bllndins ^oO ^^^^^o\;^ ^0^ ^^'^ 

dent to aaslr-.iloto. 7^*3, no*, ^o^^"^^ ^^'^ 

causo his poraon I3 not rosdy a^^^^ 

augsosts tho hqq^ ^jO ^'^'^ j^oV^ ^^"^ 

t where thoy oro» omotlonclly ^^^^ £ ^> ^-i^y^ w^-*"" 
Intolloctually, 50 thot ^nowi(^^^^ - ' '^^^ * 
more integrated and baJencod * 
B. Second Voice 

"So you want to help 
teachers, ad-.inistrators? So>q '^'^l^ ^rJ' 

them, help the::; cox.e to# a b<^^^^ y. * ^^r-^ or 

are living in— a better s:-fis ^ c^*« ^°^^a; ^i^^ 

-^n * V, 
psychological world cround tf,^^ ^r^cl - th.^^^^ ^^r*^^ ^^Q*^ 

nilnds. G^t them '^ookod* on ieor^"^^^ ^^^V ^^"^^^J 
to compare thenselvea to othev. ^q09^^^' ^'^^^t^^te^' ^^'^Q^ 
ways of dolns things. 

••Help then got at en x^^^^^^''^''^^^^ fat^^'' 
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for .x.„pl,. Which r.lat.a how thing, i,on. .Ufferently In 
<Urfcr,nt ,oclotl,, ..y ^av, a cc.-.on rntlonalo. mat -^r^ 
or thing, or h,lp you.ns,ter. .ova through nnthoxatlca In a 
T.rl,ty or way,. „,ip to approach and do conceptuallz- 

_ ln« m .a natural . way a. poaalble. Encourage tho=, 

th- and alnllar waya to atrangchen and axpand their .i„d,. 

H. V, claaaroo., that literally huzr with Idea,, ^p^, the, 
to a variety of thing, to do and aee. team freely about 
th« world. 

-Traditional education, for all Ua ,tr.„ on Intel- 

I. ctu.l achievement and .ea,urnble excellence, .a, tended to 
b. myopic on the .ueatlon of the open ,ue3t for taowledgo- 
too concent with eatabllahcd curricula, too content with 
Ida., alway. . generation old, not alert to the changing 

world and the fact that a, that world ,-. .n.e,, our percep- 

tion, of our,elve, .nd our paat chcngo, too. 

"On the other h,nd .ome -n^uer. concept, see.-, to 
.bandon Intelleotu.l concern, and down-peddle the <,uoat for 
.ccuran, Idaa, m favor of an e.otlonal approach to le,rn- 
1--^. Thl. nay be atuff for group therapy or.rellgiou, ac- 
tivity, but achool. can only degenerate Into Intellectual 
b.rh«.l„ undar the l„p.ct of ,uch concept, m practice. 

"So that i-B an .dvoo.t. of tba old (but forever 
£2v) notion that achool 1. . pi,c. whera you J.aarn to tMn;c 
and <Uto1op your nlnd." 
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Part VI. Prlnery Concern for Structure end Focn-i Voraua Prlr.ory 
Concern Tor Variety of Opportunity and "Lettlr.r ? d . " 
A, First Voice 

"I».Ti not for troditionel structuring; and I a-j for 
opening things up o lot. Sut there is c vay of doir^ thic 
which can leave the child without r.oorir.gs, and without a 
sense of direction, yet this is often done in cr.sr^go pro- 
grans in the none of giving the Icid choices and helping 
hin rnske decisions. Frequently this r.ey rr.een not pusnir.g 
the child very nuch at all, allowing hln all kinds of apjcc 
end tir.o to 'meke up his r.ind. » Frequently, ss veil, tr.ia 
nay nean exposing the child to o great variety of things 
to do and becoT.e interested in, but without very r:uch guid- 
ance Bs to What ia nore important in a general fense— and 
«e to what is r.ore ir.portsnt for that child now, both in 
terms of his interests now pnd his long-range needs. 

"I believe that a teacher has a responsibility: 
ono, to help a kid nova in directions that r.eet his long- 
renge needs; two, to help hin focus now on the T.ore l-.por- 
t&nt ra'cher than the less inportar.t, no natter how » Inter- 
. eating* the latter may aeon to be; and three, once chcicea 
ere cade, to help hlr. pursue a fubject or topic thoroughly. 

"Otherwise, wo are gcmbllng with the life-career of 
a child, and wo bocorr.o wasteful of the tijne, energy, and 
monoy of a lot of people." 
B. Second Voice 

•lt»« aaaring hov oaaily wo got tr^pptd Into crklng 
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th0 taao old nls takes. Wo aay we went the self-davelopment 
of the learner. And then we come in with our ovn parental 
and taacherlah blasea to point the learner here or there, or 
•uggeat that he night find gold there, t..,and hey come a- 
long, Iill take jou to the goldl Seel Isn^t It excltlngP 

•There'a plaualblllty In thla of course, end aorr.o 
can handle It— te^chera end learners. But the danger la 
profound— that we blunt the very power of self-dlacovery 
vhoae beauty end autonony and atrength we aay we put at the 
T«nr heart of our enterprlze: It«a safer and better to ex- 
poia the learner t^ a whole koleldoacope of stlnull: a vari- 
ety of Ideaj, a verlety of nothoda end techniques (tradition- 
al aa well ea new-fangled onesl), a variety of altustlona— 
•one to observe, sono to experience for him or herself. 

"If thla exposure la to be bona fide, the .teacher 
has got to back off fron eii sorts of Impulses stoTjnlng froa 
the deeply nurtured disposition to Intervene In another per- 
son's life for that person's good. 

"With that clearly understood and felt, the teacher 
may then— and only then— » help* the leorrer-ln any nuT.ber 
of ways: to support choices, to reflect sympathetically baok 
to the learner conflicts that arlce in the learner; to ex- 
pand wi«h additional knowledge polnta of knowledge already 
bagun In the laarner (though here again watch outi) and ao 
forth. 

. "Tha boat knowledge available for teacher and atu- 
dant la thla: that growth in learning 1« aooompllahad by 
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the learner, not Invented and engendered by the teacher. 
And If that means p;olns In much r.ore sigzoggler wars thsn 
iB thought fipproprlflte by the defenders of »focu3l» well, 
that's o. k. 1 

"I'n not against focus, but I want it to c:zer^e as 
the child grows, and not be aonathlng the child has had de- 
fined for him by sonebody else." 
Part VII. Prlncry Concern to ''Reach Usvard" Vorsus Prlrtarr Con - 
cern to Ceal with "Now, ** 
A. First Voice 

"There's no doubt that life Is o natter of rr.over-.ent, 
and the subjective experience of ha-non beings Is very r.uch 
oriented towards doing things better than before, or at any 
rate moving fron: one point or level of life to another which 
la seen (in advance) as soniothlng good to strive for. 

"School Is pert of life (thunderous cllche'l but not 
less true for thpt reason) and Is thus organized, on a con- 
tinuum shell wo say?, fron lower, slnipler, or younger levels 
(take your pick), to higher, more conplex, older levels. 
And school obviously points beyond Itself to further train- 
ing or directly to Jobi and careers In which also there Is 
this rr.ovenent fron Misre ' to ^ there . » So that klds/pecple 
are In a state of taking steps. • 

*'i:jilftcs one as teacher or parent or administrator, 
or anyone connected to education— unless one sees the kid 
as Involved In a whole procer 3 of aovlng fror; kindergarten 
onwArda, and of aovlng from where one la toachlr4S hla to 
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vher. he<« going next, one really haan-t grasped hla or her 
aee«lj. when put m thla context It nay be aeon how crucial 
It 1« to help the Icld take the next atep-to prepare him 
for that. 

"Tou don't have to be an anxloua, clucking hover- 
ing peraona^e, badgering the klda with veiled, end not so 
Telled, threats that unlesa ho perforna ihe don't make It' 
to the next step or grade or whatever. i.„ not talking about 
•uch g.ucherle. But the teacher and the school la responsi- 
ble to assist the child In becoming more fully aware of where 
he or aha la going and of the challonge of novlng onward. 
Thla I flmly believe." 
B. Se :ond Voice 

•What la the difference between the felt need to 
achieve .nd «n:cletyT In real Ufa terms now, not In some 
•Iry fairy theory that can always draw neat distinctions be- 
tween thlnge. Maybe anxiety Is a good thing, as some people 
hold, because It la a atrong good. But to what end? to take 
the next atep and to etrlve ever onwnrd, cones the answer. 

"But lan't that an endless end, not unlike the eter- 
nal tr.«<fc,lll~off of which you do fell evontuolly? E^en If 
the treadmill oplrala, whet'e thot7 and at what cost Is thla" 
•ndlaaa end pursued, the coat m -he destruction oi" the per- 
son, ths co3t In the erosion of hla or her sense of self as 
• llTlng. .elf-.o»lng being? The feeling of having to move ' 
on. h.Tlag to do tola now In order to get to the next point, 
1. aa aaxloua feeling usually. -People do.perfora under 
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those circimatances and in such an atnosphero, but so oftaa 
they turn into consimera of life, no tir.e to pou5« and savor 
it, to feel it if you will, as it goes covirsing by. 

"So that if education is to help persons grow, Instoa 
of helping robots to succeed, then you've got to turn it 
around. You have to ask — first of yourself — what are ycu 
putting first? Are you sugar-coating the irrepressible 
•achievement syndrowe" with words and apparent techniques 
of personal growth, but actually in your daily wor^ you 
give off all kinds of nessaf;e3 or. the order of 'let's do 
this now ?o that you'll be able to do that later? < 

"Now, I can*t conceive of that concern being absent 
in the teaching/learning process. It should be there. But 
if lt*s the prcpondorent concern (let's say and upJ) 
then you L.'e teaching for achiovecient and no: ... :©3sarll7 
(probably not at all) for growth of the person. And if the 
achievenent/perfornance syndrone is locked Into a kid at an 
early age then it is progressively r.ore and r:ore difficult 
at any later tine to unlock that—or to Vinlock the cnti- 
echievenent syndronie of kids who were turned off at an early 
age to any learning at all because of trou?ias with achieve- 
nent-dominated situations* 

"So I ir.ako a plea, an argunont, for helping the 
child move with a certain a?iount of rhyth-n in the present 
experience—helping him or he;* to savor the life of the pres- 
ent, having hijn or her help you do the sane* In our teaching 
y ehould be creating and auatalning an ataosphere in which 
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tlon for that mattar can be doing nothing thot la not In 
accord with the overt structure end sppsrcnt r.ethoda of op* 
eratlon and yet be tagged as entl-eatablishnont— because In 
many telltale ways It beconoa evident that he or she does 
not fit the prevailing 'mold of practice, » 

"That '3 reality. One's efforts to change thlnrs. 
If they«re going to be effective at all, will noet the re- 
slatance of iho »nold of practice,* Unless you sonehow 
succeed In changing the mold of practice, the changes you 
do ficcompllsn are ephenierel, It's extrer.ely frustrat- 
ing. Movement Is glacial. You can get hurt quite badly, 
and often before you know It, 

"So the point of all this Is to build new alterna- 
tive structures, not to fiddle around wlt^. old ones. This 
doesn't necessarily mean 'giving up on the syston;' It does 
mean trying to show the system something better." 
B. Second Voice 

"Impatience Is almost an occupational disease cnong 
people concerned about change, it clouds the perception 
that things are moving, rr.ore than you think, you nsy gripe 
about the Inertia of Institutions— but have you clarified 
your head, have you purged your gut of the self-pitying 
whln^ and the 'who, ne? I'm too weakl ' syndror^e? Have you 
patiently marshalled your resources and gona about the ordi- 
nary »nd ornery business of cnanglng Inatltutlons fron within? 

"It takes conaiitmant of tlae end energy to outlast 
th« drones, to noUify or aidestep the ingrained, to reasaur* 
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.. .nd encour.ga th. re.rful. and to sort out your nea^ln^ Cro. 
jour r..l enemas. It take, « 3obor awareness of tha roali- 
tle. of power, especially of your own; and It ta!co, a willing- 
n.,. to U3e power In as tl.-naly and non-thraatonlns a manner 
.. poe.lbl.. with thle you n,ay even aoconpUah a nlnor revo- 
lutlon-but m any caea you will have affeotad In aooa war 
the llyo, of people over the long haul, and not frittered' 
your energlee away m pure end noble adventurea. 

"Structuroa change alowly-that 1, true. But do 
they chanf,e any feat.r because jou write them offT And 
don.t they stay the aano pertly because jou are not there," 

IHin-ry E.ph.sl. on 7ndlvld..n1 r.. ,^, 
Riphnaia on Struetur&l Change 
A# Firat Voice 

"The analysis of what etruoture neana was given aboy. 

WVIII) by the first voice, end I agree with that, ir any- ' 

thing, i-d enph.slze even more strongly the power which Is 

-«rcl.ed in Institutions by the prevailing -.old of prao- • 
tlca.i 

-This suj^gosta to me that Indlvlduala as Indlvldu- 
.1. .re basically helpless In trying to bring obout change. 
They may be really ,ble end strong and resourceful and 
patient and even politically Inslghcful and prudent, but 
the aheer weight of the Institution la against then:. ^elP 
innovation, r.n,.ln Inaulated fron. the rest of the aysten:. 
or. thoy go beyond that to become cdopted In .o«e for, 
by th, ,y.ta«. But .uoh partial ,ucoe.... beoom. no aora 
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than piecemeal chcnges that readily fit in with th^ pre- 
• vaillns mold of practice end nnke It look better and oven 
feol better for awhile. 

"I believe in the concept of 'critical r.ass.' Be- 
fore now Ideas can really work in practice, there has to 
be developed a aubstontiel structural support for thex. 
This applies as much to inr.ovatlonol efforts outside the 
system as to those within the system. 

"For those outside the systea it neona feeing up 
to the sometimes unpalatable truth that change in a desired 
direction is not a mctter of letting individuals «do their 
own thing'-but that structural form and focus is necessary 
(and inevitable in any casoi). 

"For those within the system it means a conscious- 
ness and a will to struggle for and develop signiricant 
sub-structures, and once they are created, to have the senao 
to see that the continued autonomy of such sub-structures 
i.< a primary pre-condition for the success of the innova- 
tlonal program. 

"Of course. It would be even finer to be able to 
get anoueh support to gain the levers of power in the Insti- 
tution as a whole snd start Initiating the changes that 
would transfor.-a the structure. But thafa very hard to do. 
And besides you court the danger of > top-down-lsn' and 
countar-robeOllon. 

■In any case— the quostloa of atructur* is funda- 
mental." 
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"one can put too nuch enpho.Xa on .tructurea. i„- 

.titution, ... ,p maivicuou. xt 1. tnei. aopo. 

.net fear, and ena.gu^ and enthu^loan,. tnat „a.e th. dir- 
r.r.n«.. r..y can ba toucnod. l^,.enced. motivated, ^oa 
. raw in .n Institution can. by the exa.pla or thai. Indl- 
-1<«-1 .ctlona. raad tna wo.d to „an, othe.a; and tnu.. 
.r-u.n..to b, a..a. ^^^^^^^ 

t-V. pl,„ m tne antl.a Institution. Including in eve., 
Vij it« atruoturoa. 

-Much can b, dona by perceptive and tl^oly laader- 
."P. .uc. leaderanip can give acope and aupport to inno- 
«tive taacnara, without ralalng barriers or creating mvld- 
^.tl„etlo.. -t.ua..p along t. process, or e Je. 
An e™p.„l, on structural change tonda to polarUe ' 
t ns a„. ^^^^^^ ^^^^^^^^ ^^^^^^ . 

.Wllty or institutions. :t over-dra..tUea cnan.o; 

* Una of progressive continuity with present ptactlco. 

-SO that Change pro.ra.s should e.phaoUe the Indi- 
'^^-^-l, hi. talents. resp.nslblUtloa and opportunities. 
Tnen systems „in Inevitably change, too.- 

^* ^^^^i!^^-^r>hBBlB on ^j-j^r^-^ Excellen.. v 

"cellence Versu- p^i . 

E^ph.sls on rn r .nsclouane.7 ^ 

A* Plrat Volea 

But 1, J'"*"" all W that'. 
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how you will have to encounter ever.tuoll.y the probla.j of 
Inertia, conventlonsUam. ingrained and provincial attitudes 
of the community in which your Bchool I3 situated, if you 
don't face up to this, then neither win you stay awere of 
how much these prevailing cultural ways stifle the life of 
the school-and undermine every day your steady efforts to 
give the kld3 m your elossroom 0 sense of alternatives. 
Intimations of new ways of doing things and of looking at 
life; In a word, a breath of fresh air. You will be dragged 
down and become every nan's and every woman's stereotype of 
the dreary teacher. 

"Your responsibility as a teacher Is to the unfolding 
and opening out of the kids in your professional charge, if 
this process yields unhappy, troubled, pained mon,ents for 
parents, then this Is something you should expect and de- 
velop the capability of handling It. And above all you 
should try to get your peers, teachers associations, adnln- 
Istratora, and school com.-nlttaes to develop a similar capa- 
bility. 

"The boldest, and maybe the best, way la to carry 
•the argu-^ent straight back to the com.T.unlty: to wit. that 
education to be anything at all means growth and that growth 
Is often difficult and painful. Once the con-.-nunlty can 
(must. If they ore serious about education) accept this, 
then particular cases where a parent thinks a teacher vent 
too far or where a teacher thinks a parent is r.lstakea. ccr. 
b« handled la « spirit of mutual awarenasa-iacludlng tha 
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•wir«n«8i of tha legitimacy of the achool at a growth agant. 
Than a fair daclalon oan ba mado-*of vnara th«5 taechar la 
•wongt or tha parant la •nlatakan.* 

*Al»9 wa 'ra not at that polnti True, but will wa 
• ▼er gat thara ao long aa achoola run geared of the *oul- 
tura of the conmunltyT* So lat'a enphcftlze the achool »a 
baalo raaponalblllty to acholarly axcell3noeJ»» 
Second Voice 

"The achool axiato In a particular aoclsjl and cul- 
tural millau. Kida fron that nllleu to ichool end every 
day thay meet there paople and r.othoda, and concepts, and 
Idaaa which both reflect the fenUlar milieu and which go 
beyond It, towerds aomothlng laaa fi>raUiar, aonotHlng that 
•ay aee=} noTel, atran^?e, exalting and possibly thrr«tonlng. 

"Thia it aeems to mo la a normpl, health/ altuation. 
But thlnga can happen to nar thnt; e.g., too x.uch newr.eaa, too 
quickly. It doean't help the groat majority of kida for 
the achoola to get too far out in front, too abruptly, of 
tha cultural aaaunptiona and well-established noma end 
ballafa of tha parents of the kida you are xrying to teach. 
Out In front, yea, when occasion damenda—but 'not too far, 
or you will loae In backlaah what you thought you were gain- 
ing with ypur kida by your honeaty, boldnesa and ateady con- 
rictlon« 

•Another difficulty la Inaeruil tlvlty— or oall It laok 
or cultural rapport. It«a concalvatla to na that a achool, 
or oTaa a alngXa olaaarooa, oould mora qmta far out la front 
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of tho provfllllnc milieu, If t!ie oducotora Involved really 
t>oc:ln frorr. o respect for tho ways and beliefs of tr.t* co-.-.ur.- 
Ity, and con corr.u;iltute that. This presuppocos so:!;e real 
undarotandlng of those ua7s and these belief e, and o willing- 
ness to understand u^.y thoy oxlst. 

"It takes cor.oldoroblo strength both to ur.dcrstcnd 
aor.othing, and to cuatflln a will to change it. But it toe-a 
to ma that nothing loss la required of the chan^;^* agent If 
ho or fiho really Is to brlni? about change. Much has to do 
with ono»3 Inner attitude — whether or not there Is or.pattiy, 
hur.lllty, end on appr^^clBtion of people no rcatter vno tr.oy 
are; and rauch d'^ponds on whether or not thla Inner cittltudo 
la successfully corj^.ur.ic eto 

"It Is flurprlclni^ly, end troRlcolly, caay for pro- 
foiialor.Dls to cor.e off as erroi;ont, unsyr.pothetlc and ^.ow- 
It-fill to tho loyrinn. It la ogufllly and tra£;lcollv easy 
for layr.an to cor.e off as atubborn, provincial, and Irrc- 
tlcnal to tr.e prof-ss lonol . 

"Xany thtn^^s ere ne«dpd to dlc:;olve the^e stereo* 
typ-03 and reduce tho ml3tru5t--such as n^w tralni.-v; P"o- 
graxs ana new structuros that facilitate greater un^lorstand- 
Ing. 

**Vhat Is b.idly needed la a now attltudo cnDr^. edu- 
cators — an attltudo v..lch places fcr grc^ .jr cr.phasls tr.aa 
hitherto on an undars tandlni of. and a rapport with, U;a 
oor.jclouar.ea3 of a ccrj^unity." 
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f%rt XI. Tgachlnj; tho Fav (and tho Many, Too) Versus Taachlns 
T^fa^Tbody Equally , 
A. Flrat Volca 

•*Va are aucceatful with aono or our otudaiita. Tney 
tand to ba tha brightest, the most able to loern, trio rost 
parcaptiva, the strongeat— plus some or thoee with high po- 
tential who because of disadvantages or partlculei' blooka 
haven't learned to function errectivoly, but who with our 
halp— and it nokoa us plow— begin to unlock that potential 
and grew swiftly. It is these we oducoto, a smaller ^^r larg- 
er number from eny given cleaaroom oa the caae ncy re, but 
thay constitute a minority, 

"Ve're supposed to say wo try to educate everyone, 
and that education is for 9II. Votre not really cupposed 
to bint out loud what i» the real truth of tno natter. Yet 
our practice daily, and overall conf inns the fact thtt tha 
educational proceas favor > those who car best naico i!9e of 
it. 

•Ve don't reach the rest — noc :n that way. on aure, 
aocsa get directed into vocational draining. - Moat got to do 
accaptoble math, lancuoee arte, history, econocnlca, and so 
forth. But almoat none of ther. greap the concepts, or ideas 
* relating to thoae concepts. Almoat none of them aeem to have, 
or ba abl-» to reach toward*, the mind and Imagination that 
goa» bayond a lcr"*rn:ng of certain tachni<;'iaa which throu^ 
repetition on« can maatsr and raproduaa. 

"So in our taaohlxis wa dU> provide for 'all,' oMt ^ 
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different weya— for most wa provide the or.courssor.cnt ond 
aaatery of skills that enflbles thox to Iccrn a variety of 
notiona. Ifc»a dull work basically, 

"For the fow ve con provida sot.c thing dif f e ont— 
and it is »nnro;i a lively and Ir.aglnatlve and ekillful 
unders tending of the world pad its processes. 

"Unhappy and frustrated and I'd add foolish Is the 
toachsr who doea not, or is unwilling to unoerstand tnis, 
who— believing the myth—tries to do for ell w.^at he or she 
can only do. for eo!:ne." 
3. Second Voice 

"In spite of the rhotorxc of equality, ac.'-.ooi: con- 
tinue to favor the fow. We divide (and in so r.sny subtle 
weysi) according to perfor mance *r.d our grading of perforn- 
ance is Inevitable in terr.s of the tcqulsition of academic 
skills and understanding. These tend to aelf-f ulfiHing 
cGt85oriea--one invents these categories and then people 
fill thenl 

•Turthemore, equality of opportunltr ir translated 
into the » equal chance' of everyone eT.onc; the diss dvantsged, 
and the nany uthnic ninorities, to cor.pete for the ecader.ic 
escalator. If you are ibrlgnt' or «pot<:ntially bright and 
luck7» you will vault Into the select elite circles. 

"Vrnat do our schools do at present? r . - . and prl- 
aarily, they socialize child: a into accepting .uperior 
deatlny of sosie and tiie IrJ-erior daatlny of the renialndar, 

"Seoondly, school* try to achieve axcdllaac* of 
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.=hol.r.hlp. ^^^^^^^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^^^^^ 

rom.nc,. But .c.e.lc perfonn.nco In tu.n p„,„,. 
tlx . tool to in.tin th, .,u,r in th, -natur^. cherac- 
t.r or .up,rlcr .nd inT-rlcr .d,,tlnl,a.. Sc.o good achcl..- 
.hip do.. ... err .nd 1. .cccpii,.,,. ^^^^^^^ 
onlr .c.tch th. .urr.c. In .xplcrln, with cv,n th. -brl^.t 
Kid., how n.tur. wcr.a. how .ccl.t, wcr... .cw Individual 

•ct with technolcpiy. 

-Thirdly, th, achccl. try to atl.ulatc and auppcrt 
P.r.cn.l «rc-th. But thl, run. a peer third In .cat c.ae. 
•nd la uaually brou;;ht In • af torvarda. . 

"M.n, conga prograna try to re-order the prlorltla. 
»nd t..y p.t a .tron„ new enphoala on peraonal .rowth. By 
if.lf thla 1. .ct anou«h. i faol wo need to coxblna thla 
n.w -nphaal. with a aarloua affcrt to .atch up tha „„tter ' 

.nd .tyle of taachlne with th« r,,.- 

in? with the proaant and future needs of 

' ^ana doalln, with and • 

"l.tln, to the actual prc.le.a and conrUcta In our aoclaty 
wall .a n,a,tlnR nore operational and func- 

tlcntl naedj. 

-put m thla light, there u need for aohoola that 
.r. .ble to a., .nd Uv. with .ueatlona. rather than alwaya 
trying to dl.po.. cf then .ovance. m well ordered and 
P.c..ged .„aw.r.: . need for teaching and giving .,u.X 
.Utu. to . .«.i.ty Of p.opl....ax t..n«-.,cina; 
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conversely, a r.aod for making the vocetionel a more theo- 
retical experience; and, finally, a r.oed to help kids and 
other people to »got the hang of* exploring problc .3 to- 
gether where every personal input ia valued. 

"Those are only sone examples of a kind of acbool- 
Ing in Which phony (socially oontrived} distinctions are not 
as likely to manifest themselves, it Is a k^nd of 3C.*;ool- 
ing whore kids witn different (not superior or inferior) 
aptitudes, temperaments, interests and capabilities can ail 
participate and achieve. 

""Some will do better, aor:e worse, but more relative 
to axr-ircut skills and situations, and loss absolutely than 
at proaent. And my point is, that schools, instead of re- 
inforcing and oven creating inequality as at present, can 
be K vital force against it. This to me is the touc^^tcna 
of a change program." 
Part XII. Schools as Amenta of Social Change Versus Schools as 
yreparorz of Futm-e Citizens . 
A. First Voice 

"Perhaps it is true that In the paat schools have 
been transmitters of a socletyia traditions and of the akiUa 
in the arts and sciences needed by society. 

"I believe however that a new emphasis is nfleded. 
Schools need to be more dynamic and to interact more with 
eociety. I identify with a let of what the second voice 
said above (fart XI) in connection with equality, ^.-hat 
that auggeita la a cor* »opan campus' type of schooling. 
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in .uoh .chooim, th.r. l. „.oh n.or. of „ two-way fiov 
tv..„ .chool .nd con>nunlty-. now of Information; . flow 
or .h.r.d Wl..,. or probl.„. .nd conflicts: and th.refor. 
.1.0 «or. u„d.„t.ndln«. „or. . ^^^^ 

Of mutual problem aolring. 

"Another Important pert of thin . •» 

OA mia la a clearor, frank- 
er amphaaia by the achoola on thoir roln .n^ ^ 

on tnoir role and reaponsibillty 

m direotly fostering aoclal changr. ania to 

mxa to me moena edu- 

"ting Vld. .nd co™,unltl«a in the p.oc.aa of finding an- 
.wora to probl.™. .„d educating th.n, m tho knowl.dge of 
What can b. don. about tho^a proble:na. ». thl, taowl,<^a 
•n.rgaa out of the proceag. 

-But thl. „uat go hand In hand with th. -open co^pu,. 
cono.pt. .open c.^pu,. p.ovldea a boala for real. co^Wca- 
tlon and tru.t. tru,t that co^o, fron e genuine under.tcnd- 
ing or problem, and of the conflict, that often underlie 
the™, without truat. the <,ue.t for new aolutlona. and the 
Tfort to communicate the„ by the achoola. 1. very dlffl- 

".unity a. rarely i.ory tower poaturlng and adventurla.- 
.nd It Often .erely la. because there haa been' no vital 
Input from the community , 

-In Short. I believ. we must go forward to ««.e the 

.choola a „uoh :nor. dyna..nlo raotor than hitherto In the proo- 

•aa of aoclal change." 

B# Second Voica 

■Th. .rg«,a„t that w*„tr th. achool to b. an .gar.t 
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of aocl9X change u often beRUlUng, If not always con.pcl- 
ling. 

"But the achool can't do overythlng. Vo have politi- 
cal parties. We have a myriad nunber of preasure groups. 
We have private organizations dedicated to the pursuit of 
the publlo Interest. 

"The function of the school, by contrast. Is to 
teach alcllle, to foster basic social and hunan values, to 
help kids grow personally, and to help them learn how to 
^^^"^ so that when they becor.e scult citizens, tney will be 
well prepared to tackle the problema of our society. 

"We muddy the waters by asking the schools to take 
on additional functions, however noble and useful these 
tasks may aeem. Education and social change are related, 
but they are very different kinds of activities.*' 

P" Leadershi p; The Lion end/or The Fox v^r.v. 
*'Open" Tvne of Leadership . 
A. First Voice 

"Change prograns need fairly strong pcr.cr.-Mt,: '..-.^ 
especially m the beginning stages. If the .ca^^ c." curccni 
Is to be broken, it takes a person with a fair v.ou.n ^f 
flair and boldnoas; a person Inbued with a keen ser.-ic oC 
KHW goals, however gonerallred these may be; a per.^on wr.o 
la able to Inspire loyalty to these goals sr.ong what jre 
usually a small group of followers; and a per.^on ,;;;a pro- 
jects J more diffuse but contagious sense of dyncnian to a 
much wider number. Such • peraon 1b fanilllariy known aa a 
chAr.lamatlo figure. 
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"aauellr. howavor. «uc. . n..., ,,,,,,, 

.brupt. .„d ha .oa,n.t have „uch potXonco Cor .euu. • 
A^ot.,. ^^^^ 

o n-, ^^^^^^ 
- n; .X.0 to . ^^^^^^ 

.1. to r^cMon on o .^n,. ope.o.on.l ..ia. , 

H. h.. ,.ue.. .n cont.aat to t.a c.o...„atio. t., 

n.«„. o. 
° ■»t^ t„.. or 

xo be auccoaflful,'' 
D« Second Vol ca 

^ 'I golns to „a.o . atrone obaa.vatXon. an. 
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ror a bolanco of both. Br. all manlpulatlvo. r,!, ...y ,.ot 
b5 an arga-nont against tholr b.lnc noedod. Kowover. mi 
try to okotch my own concept of leadership In changa ,ltu- 
«tlona. Then one can Judge which la most consistent wltii 
the aplrlt and substance of change. 

"I don it know What name to give to thl« type; in- 
tegrative? Interpretive? .Mediatory? Prudoat-la the older 
Arlstotellsa sense? Not quite, but close. 

"He or she Is a person of steady conmitr.ent to goals. 
The goals ere oxperlenced and puroued not as « -fcoly. crutch 
hut as a place on which to stand and fron which to r.ove. 

"Furtherrnoro, he or she Is a porson w:,o has a facili- 
ty for .listening with- « variety of persons and groups In 
und out of the program, many of whom often have different 
needs. Interests, end perspective, .nd who are or could 
be In 0 state of conflict. 

"such a loader alms, not at brokerage, but at growth. 
Thus, rising out of this faculty of .listening with., there 
should be present In this type of leader the courage and 
the skill to Interpret different persons and groups to on. 

another; and-a vltnl pomt if .H..n„ 

torpret each one severally and all together to the goals 
of the program; and In turn to facilitate new understand- 
ings of the goals as they are being put Into practice. 

"This further requlroa conveying a apirit of working 
with peopla instead of having thea seas„ that they are work- 
ing for a bos*, or a 'great loader. i 
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Tha lender needs awarcnn, ^ 

"a n»tM„,...„„ , ".d ~r. „„. . 

P points towflrrt. 
duotlon of .peclried i- . gradual re- 

Peciriad leadership roles. 

"PinaUy, thle raodal-3i„^. it 

u, '»""".«. 

^TPa of laadorahlp. t 

^ it th« open atyla of 
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r :r' " 

"... tM. 

7' " or 

-JO.. ^^^^^ . 

•ohools and In oiu- «oolflty.» 
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SobfiTt Cartmlll (Frooport Suparlntondent of School^,, 1970 fr.) 

Bob Cartmlll, Supnrlntendent of the Freeport School ' * 
system, seems to have a clear view of the political and 
thPrefore educational realities In Freeport. For example, 
Bob indicates that he would prefer to Imitate the -open- 
style of leadership described in th*? questionnaire, but he 
knows that his actual practice Is closer to the -Llon/Fox- 
styl© and perhaps that approach, at least at the tire Bob 
responded to the questionnaire. Is the only kind of approach 
which Kill work In Freeport. 

Cartmlll also exhibits an understanding of what could 
be called the social realities In Freeport. He would rather 
concern himself with the present. Insuring that a child 
learns the kinds of things that will be Important to hln or 
her today, as well as sometime in the future. 2ut the pressures 
placed on the system force Cartmlll to emphasize "reaching 
upward- In his actual practice: teach the children things 
that will help them to reach the next higher grade, get through 
high school^ find- a Job, or get Into college. Today will have 
to tak6 care of Itself. 

Cartmlll would also stress the school's role as an agent 
of social change, but Instead ho Is forced to be concerned 
with Its role In preparlnfr future citizens. 

Bob Cartmlll 's view toward change Is summed up In his 
alternative response to the question of whether change should 
be swift or gradual, "[ijprefer to develop a climate for 
change.- Bob writes. -[Tjhls atmosphere will nUow change to 
take place as a continuing and as a natural process rather 
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tb^ som. through cclicax changes as m rreaz.ns. thawln.. 
md refrcezin^.» 

i« the rin.1 analysis. Cart=iu s,ea limitation, to 
—Ctlon «H5 h. «pre«„ hi, feeling thl, way: -i have 
M q--«.tton. ,„ to wheth.r anyone c« b. taught to thin. 
I «.p*ct th.t cchool (inateadj co„.. closer to ha,.e«lns. 
oontroUlRs. and relea.mg potential energle..- 
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Jenn 0*Brlen (Preaport School Soerd aombor, 1973 ^^•) 

Jean O'Brien distinguishes between what she thinks 
are two stagea of change: the first swift, the other gradual. 
•Change," Jean suggests, "comes with both processes. I 
vould prefer the first ar.d. . .1 feel that the first. . .lo 
what causes change and the second Is what rust be done after 
change has happened." In other words, the Initial shift In 
direction Is swift, the details of linple=entlng that shift 
cotte gradually. In regard to the Soule School program, 
Jean Bial6talns that the gradual approach to Inplerentlng 
details "was not used enough once change happened." 

Though she Is always ready to change traditional 
practices, Jean tries to operate on this codel: "If the 
practices In the past are a matter of rote— change irust coze. 
I agree that 'to har.g on to the old* Is bnd. But there Is 
good In some past practices -^nd what Is good should be 
continued." 

J^an believes that despite the changes which the Soule 
School program represents In relation to other Freeport 
schools, there still seens to be a concern for structure 
rather than for "letting be." "I aa not the teacher and the 
ones Involved are a combination of both voices (structure v. 
letting be), but are alfflnff more to the second c"e. The 
problec," Jean thinks, *ls that they have spent years teaching 
( or llvln? ) the first." 

A special problem for Soule, In Jean's v.ow, erergea 
in tho question of coir.'oinlty understanding, "I n^rrec," she 
states, "that the school»8 basic roKponBlblllty is to 
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«^ town Tor h^tf ""^^^ to trv t 

• ^"^o^t^natelv r '^-'^'^n educate. 

" ""'•kins: for ^"^"^^ "app^n. 
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Phyllis Estes (Keinber of the "Pettit Board," Freeport, 1968-73-) 

Phyllis Sstes's responses to the questionnaire revenl 
a de^p conflict between her own views and those which she sees 
espoused by the Freeport School Systen, 

To begin with, Phyllis ftdvocates a swift approach to 
change but perceives that changes occur only gradually In 
Freeport, *In soao areas change was rapid and Inplesented 
right awoy, but change is still going on throughout the 
whole school systen. ■ Secondly, Phyllis favors strong 
plannln/? for change and she sees Freeport as taking the 
moderate approach. "With a fluctuating school board, the 
bept of planning cometlmes goes askew, but you c«n f 1 b^nt 
thorough plArnlnc aheari . " 

A third point of conflict Is" the area of traditional 
educational practice. Phyllis agrees with the voice which 
calls for always being ready to throw out stagnant techniques 
In favor of fr«^nh Iden.q. To the stater.ent that the past so 
easily becorat : tyrant, Phyllis scribbles an enthusiastic 
"Amenl" She finds that the tendency In Freeport, howev#»r, 
is T)ot to tanper lightly. 

Fourth, Phyllis thinks that the school cysten vle^^s 
"reaching the Inner person" as an unimportant educational 
aim, an aim she holds to be central to the educational process. 

Next, Phyllis maintains that Freeport schools place too 
much eophasls on a child's reaching the next higher level 
rAther than on dealing with the present In a child's lifft, 
though she qualifies her viewpoint by saying . .we have 
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I tqrlllg Estes {con*t«) 



to look at the different achoolo,* Apparently, the Soule 
jehool. In her opinion, coces closest to helping a child 

d^eal with hla present situation, 

1 

Finally, Phyllis xants to see the schools act as agents 
for social change, but In Freeport she sees them as 
•prepaxera of future citizens, - a vt^le articulated by an 
opposing voice* 

Phyllls*s views and her perceptions of the Freeport 
School System are compatible m regard to working for change 
within the present structure rather than seeking to change 
that structure, ond in emphasising changes in individuals 
over changes In structure. Structure, for Phyllis, is 
sUTmed up thlj: way; "a teacher shculd be a ?ulde, not n god, 
but Bx>8t children do need and want this guidance. In raising 
my own children, i havft Rllowed them to experlipent, soraetimea 
with disastrous results, but I've tried to trust ay belief 
tr.at It's the long range results thot are Important in the 
life of a child." 
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Jo£ce ^opklyis (Principal of SoxUa School, i^eeport, 1969 ff.) 



Joyce Hopkins finds herself in what seecs to be an 
Ideal situation. She Is abls to work out her views and alns 
In actual practice and she Is In consl«?tent agreesent with 
the Soule School program In Frceport, the change progrea with 
which she Is closely nssociatpd. 

Joyce agrees with the voice which advocates swift chanc-e 
and coderate planning anc? she is always ready to throw out 
traditional practices In favor of new ones. Joyce erjphaaizes 
reaching the Inner person over behAvJor rodlf Icatlon, variety 
of opportunity or "letting be" over structure, dealing with 
~now"over concerns for "reaching ward", working within the 
systea over building new structures, and individual over 
structural changes. She supports the concept of schools 
serving as social change agents and believes that Soule is 
playing that role. In fact» she perceives Soule School as 
enphasizlng all the values and viewpoints which she herself 
emphasizes in the questionnaire. 

When It coces down to understanding the cortranlty 
consciousness, Joyce is not able to put her views into practice. 
She believes that the cchool should work to understand the 
comsrunlty— to break down the barriers between the professional 
and the layii>an— but in practice^ n*»ither of the voices quite 
s^ltaher^nd she says "jl-n scared and Insecure," ^'Aybe change 
breeds fright and insecurity— at Ipast in FreeportI 

In leadership Joyce also has difficulty practicing what 
she balleves. She advocates the "open style- of leadership 
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gopVlna (con*t.) 



t^iiflh on« of th0 Yoloea deiioribas, but^ shtt writfls. «/x*k*7 
t eleY«r onoush to be what Z*d liko to be." 
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y<irc 1ft K»>5th (Elementery Supervisor, Freaport, 1970-73; Principal 

of Korso Street Elenentsry School, Froeport, 1973 ff«) 
Hare la Xielth favors a gradual approach to educational 
change with coderp.te planning. She warns, however, that 
one should "corcpromlse only to the point that can 
accepted In conscience.*' >:arcla believes In working for 
change within existing structurit and she would emphasize 
changes In the individual over structural changes. 

There are a nuaber of Instances where Kjircia is not able 
to practice her views because of the Freeport situation. 
For example, Karcla agrees with the voice that says that 
the burden of proof should rest equally on establlsheiJ and 
new practices, rather than always having to prove th^t new 
techniques are better than existing onfts. In practice, 
however, Marcia is forced to maintain a rejjpect for past 
traditions, not tampering lightly— if at nil— with present 
prograsQS. Another example is found in Kf»rcla*s vl#jw that 
everybody should be taxjght with equal attention. She has 
problems working this aim out in practice. •'I»m trying to 
work these out together--thft difficult part is supplying the 
input necessary for the second voice ( teaching everybody 
equally) to be enacted.** Karcla Fefts the Soule School as 
coaing the closest to the ideal of teaching everybody equally, 
but still there ore probl«ns. "In many respects, academic 
emphasis still slots kids— not *»nough other options ^rej 
available at this point." 

The same problem of not being able to work h«r views out 
in practice confronts 2Caroia acraln in the question concerning 
the school** proper role. Karcla feels th.^t schools should 
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act Aft ngenns of social change. In actual practice . however^ 
l^ihe 19 <)loser to the vlevs expressed by the voice vhlch 
BalntAlns that schools should serve to prepare future cltizenst 
Ae«»ln bbcause of t;he realities In Preeport* Karcla perceives 
this Bare division in the Soule School program Itself—tho 
profram*8 views are more toward caking the school a vehicle 
for social changei but Its actual practice Is to prepare 
the students for future citizenship** It Is the conflict 
between views And practice which" clearly dominates Karcla *s 
Answers to the questionnaire. 
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Doris Vladlglroff (Dlractor of Vpvard Bound Progx^aw, Bowdoln 
College, 1967 f f . ) 

Doris likes to see swift chance, especially in Upward 
Bound. If one does not cove'swlf tly , Doris writes, then 
^klds— live kids (600,000— not Just the 24,000 annually In 
Upward Bound) will never even have the puny experience that 
Upward Sound offers to help »even things out, • in a very 
unfair society.* 

Doris finds herself in support of strong planning when 
It comes to change. She explains thafthe nature of Upward 
Bound requires this to be so — I.e., lor.s proposals done 
annually, rhetoric of •responsibility to the citizenry '—not 
Just a handful of parents/school board aenbers, etc. Kany 
details are abandoned, of course. In the actual experience. 
I feel that strong plann Ins/goal s/etc , , allow the progra-a 
Itself to be characterized by more spontaneity." In actual 
practice, Doris adds, «the unexpected Is constantly with us,- 

One cotP3ient nade by the questionnaire, which borls 
unrterllned, was that If teachers rlon't irove kids in directions 
that meet their long range needs, or help them focus on the 
Important rather than the less Important, or help a child 
pursue a subject thoroughly, then we are gambling with the 
life-career of a child, and we beco:se wasteful of the tire, 
energy, and rK>ney of a lot of people*. "This," Doris explains, 
"perhaps causes Upward Bound, In practice, to be closer to 
voice ^1 /which favors strjctur^ though In theory we tend to 
b# nearer to ij/2 Qettlng be]." 

Oorlfl agrees that teachers should help a child eavor 
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Tig yindlfflToff (oon't.) 



the lire Of the present but. she adds, -fij v„ow how ..hnrt- 
aasS the 8oal3 of the -poor' have had to be-how fn;str«tlne 
the present i». ... „ ^^^^.^ ^^^^^^ ^^^^^^^ ^^^^ 

.t.te»e„t th,t the teacher and the schooX are responsible to 
|«3.1»t the Chile In becomlns «.re fully aware of where he or 
•he Is going. 

In dlscusslns whether one should work for change within 
|or outside of the system, Doris point out that for her "This 
!• not an elther-or. . .for Upward Bound must try to 
Uocospllsh both-l.e.. -show the system something better- 
(though s«all by comparison) aai whittle away «t chan.es within 
[the system (which is Igrce and oven.h.ln,ln. and In desperate 
need of change),* 

Dons dls«<rrees with the notion that stniotures will 
jlnevltably change If change programs emphasize the Individual. 
However. Doris writes. -I do not fe«l consolonable. . . 
.bout rnnlpulatlns/programmlng Individuals m order to cause 
[•the Change' that I ray feel Is deslrabln" 

For Doris, -the old -tools of schools- (e.g., writing 
-ell. speaking effectively, thinking logically, etc.) are 
■•ISO -the tools of possible change-. . .Indispensable to 
Iteanlngful (therefore good) change, e.g.. one of the reasons 
ho learn to comnninlcata well ic. cause change. 1 would 
|r.fu.e to ..crlf ice the Academic- for the -doing- of the open 

yet I rind P«thatlc~de«e.nlng and Incestuous-the 
.«r^l7 «c»d«„lc.- Doris finally asks." -why. can't vo attempt 
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to OAke tha skills learned used more quickly, used core 
relevantly; to Intertwlrjo the excellence and the 
relevanos?" 
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j£S E^s^r^ (Teacher in the UJpward Bound Program, 197? ff.) 



When planning for changes in educatiioni Peg Fisher 
j^relieTes in **.nettlng goals as a ceasure of self-structuring 
one*s direction^ But no goal," she adds, "Is Inflexlblft. 
Xh« teportant question Is: •Who sets the goals? Upward 
Eousd, In Peg's opinion, follows a moderately planned approach 
In its efforts. 

Pe? is usually In agreeaent with Upward Bound's goals 
und philosophies as she sees thei. There Is some problen, 
hovever, in what seems to be Its' "impersonal" style. For 
exanple. Peg sees the progmm as emphasizing the modification 
of tho participant's t)ehavlor rather than trying to reach the 
Inner person, which Peg would rather see accomplished. 
Also, Peg believes that Upward Bount3 places "getting ahead" 
too highly m Its list of priorities for the students who 
take part In the program. She would rather see Upward Bound 
Bake on effort to help the students to come to grips with 
the present. 

As to whether educational change programs should deal 
with a child's cultural and errotlonal attachcents or simply 
emphasize the Intellectual achievement. Peg suggests that 
•It is as elitist to down/o:rade Intellectual achievement as 
It is to prefer It. For somo kids, it's their only avenue 
of success. ** 

Peg's discussion of structure as opposed to a free- 
wheeling kind of "do-what-you-want-to-do* approach to education 
provides an Interesting Inalght to both her ovn views and how 
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Pep Fisher (con*t.) 



sho perceives Upward Bound: . .the voices are too 
opposite for me, " Peg explains.' "^^ny tines kids need 
•all kinds of space'— but there are times, equally as 
critical, When they need a ynash , liy Upward Bound -Head start 
experiences have led zee to believe when 'iroorlnrs' are 
completely cut, anxiety follows. Anxiety obstructs 
learning. (I believe anxiety is creative for very United 
periods of time— then It is debilitating)." As far as 
Upward Bound Itself is concerned, Peg ob5?erves that the 
program ••has been 'experimental* every year, therefore some- 
what schizophrenic (i.e., we try a little of both volr.es}. 
This schizophrenia often produces anxiety in both teachers 
and students. I fall to whatevcfr side [^re structure or * 
•letting be£] seems to produce the least anxiety In each 
student, regardless of what I'm 'supposed* to be doing.* 
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lift i&iiSn (T*seh«r «t Colllna Brook School. 1970*73) 



If ono believe* L«a Watson, then Collin* Brook School 
la m panidox. it ohAngct •wlftly y«t jradually. Strong but 
|^wd«r«to plans are nado. It bullda a new structure yat worka 
Hithln ths existing one. The leadership Is olosed yet open. 
CSS sssss to be a pot pourrl of all the ideas about and 
Mpprpsohes to ohanse that aver axis ted. 

Lsa herself bellevei? In /rri^t^ual chnnge. She suggests 
•fraquent rerlewlng of goals" and icalntalns that "conpronlses 
ore nsccsf??iry." In praotlce, however, Lea favors neither vdloe. 
"I>hllosophlcally, I ngree with voice f2 (the grnJual approach). 
PraotlOAllj, Icpntlence should not be avoided, It cnn»t be, 
but looked at. a 8iw»ll conipromlee In method night be 
Ineicatstf Lea sees CBS as oloser to neither approach, but 
iRStaad A coRblnatlon of the two. "The faot that C3S was 
started outside the public system and given that It Is very 
dirrsrent from the Bystea, suffgest that the views of the 
proerma are closer to voice il (the swift approach). However, 
I feel that It was that kind of feeling which mleht have 
gotten It started, but Its perpetuation anri Its Internal 
progress and success Is due to an attitude, of those Involved 
dally, which Is oloser to voice (tha gradual approach). 

As far as planning is concerned. Lea eees hen»elf and 
C35 as following a "wlxturs" of the strong and roderate approaches, 
Shs distinguished between the long and the short tera, 
livfleatlnf that long run planning is cftderate, but short tera 
plsiAS are strong. 

Velthsr voloe fits Lea m deoldlng h v structured a 
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ohlld«9 program should be. "yry personality ploys a part 
In the direction I would or would, not show a child. If a 
child wag turned on to sooething I was, chances «re we'd go 
further. Part of ray Job wa» find ins "teachers" for kids who 
could really turn then on because of their own interest, • 

Lea favors working within the present structure as 
opposed to forcing a new system. She sees C3S 'vc followlns* 
on,"5e again, a cocbined approach. "The ov<^rAll practice is a 
suin of its parts^ I.e., teachers. Therefore, the first and 
•econd voices reflect the overall practice of the piogr*iD." 

Both individual and structural changes^ in I.ea"s opinion, 
are evident at CBS. "The structure was different, not 
traditional, but within that structure the Ind ivldu^il — his 
talents, responsibilities, and opportunlt les— were strongly 
oophaslzed. " 

In the question of v.hether the school should strive for 
underst'inding with the cosrrjnUy or slaply resign itself to 
the "pursuit of scholarly excellenc**'' , noith«?r voice appeals 
to Lea. "A strong effort should be siAde to not set allernte^ 
fron the commr-r- ■ But a lot of effort nt "flghtlne city 
hall' or helpl f: p^^c pie to understar.d whnt you are doing con 
ta\ce energy that might better be sp^-nt on th? children, 
mayb^ helping thee to r<»Allze thfr extent of people" c differences," 

Finally, because we "can* t always be one or the other", Lea 
sees herself and CBS as exnii^ltlng both the open and "Lion/fox- 
styles of leadership which the questionnaire describes. 
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IdtllSZ (Metnber of Brunswick School Board, 1961^-68; Chairman, 
1968-70) 

} Ann BMey faTors swift ch^inge, strongly planned for, 
^Ireotad ©ore towarrt the Individual than toward structure, 
$hm ppufers not to tairper lightly with traditional practices 
»nd advocates working within the existing evstes. She holds 
ths Tlew that school Is & place where one learns to think 
flind dsTelop one'c nlnd. Ann bellevefl that school should 
taach a child to savor the present and she thinks th»it 
Jordan Acres also holds that view. In practice, however, 
«he balleves that both she and Jordan Acres emphasize the 
futura and th- nped to get to the next higher grade. This 
conoam for reaching upward, though Ann does not directly say 
It, probably reflects parents* views aa a part of the 
•ducatJonal realities In Bmnswlok. 
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m ov.. Half Of HI. responses to tHe questions, non 

Pr-ctlc. He would ratH„ se, cHnnse co., .bout swlftl.. ... 
If forced to ^K, cHnn.ea only ,r«du„ll,. rx,n feels tHat He 
-l-a..s „ad, to tH.o. out traditional practice, tut In tHe 
end h, ™,,t not tamper UgHtl, .i,h existing techniques. 
Don l0 nore for -Icttlnir be- u . 

xcLcin? be and showing a child a variety of 
opportunltl,.. ... ^^^^ ^ ^^^^^^ ^^^^ 

•truoture U pro.rans. „e would ratHer Help a cHUd appre- 
ciate tHe present, but Instead f,nd= Himself e.xpHaslnn. tHe 
Importance of reacHln. sone future ,oal. ,ucH as .etti., to 

the next higher r.r.de. Don wants to- work for , r« 

'■o.voTK for a rnpporc between 
the co^xunlt, and the school but his ereat.st efforts eo 
towan, a .nild-s scholarly achievement, .on .ould prefer 
the school to act as «,ent for chanee. but in..ea. h, 
promotes Its role in preparing th„ children for futur» 
Citizenship, .nd f:„aU,. ^„ ^^^^^^^^ 

o'nlTth* " " - 

only the few. with the .U. Hope that the otharc ^.l^ht 

l«am soaa thing, too. 
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JSaa BtSiiaX (Teacher and team loader, Jordan Acrea School. 
Brunawlck, 1972 Tf . ) 

Theresa a lot of agreeaent between yjiry Brewer*s 
Yleita and practices on the one hand and those which she 
Pballaves to be Jordan Acres on the other. Gradual 
Charjga Kith s^derate planning and within the system-but 
•tin being ready to swap trnditlonai prnctlccs Tor new 
ones— seens to be an apt description of >!nxys approach to 
educational change, she would also emphasize changes in the 
individual over changes m stnioture. m addition, >Uiry 
feels that she Is close to the ideal of "teaching equally", 
but atUl, she writes, -I've got'a long way to go." 

The greatest difference between Kaiy and her perceptions 
of Jordan Acres la seen In the question on leadership. >:ary 
believes m the open style and feels that she is ablo to 
practice u reasonably well. JorJan Acres, however, is seen 
by rary as oloser to the "Llon/Fox'> style, m both view and 
practice. -So much icore could bo achieved,- Kary advises, 
•by irorklng with sorreone rather than for -:.oneone. " 

In the final analysis, Kary feels that -a big step is 
for a person to recognize that the need (for chong^ exists. 
Any changes In attitudes or nethods originate from within; 
they can't be Inposed from without." 
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Rlcharrt Croscan (Prlnolpelf Jordan Acres ScbooI» Brunswick^ 
X972-7l|) 



Dick answered only the first six questions and did not 
record any responses on the renainlnc seven, Konetheless^ 
one Is able to get n clear picture of Dick despite his 
having answered only part of the questionnaire. What Is cost 
striking' Is that Dick sees yjo Incongruities between hla own 
views and practices nnd his perception of those of the change 
program at Jordan Acres. In addition, he sees no differences 
between his views and his own actual practice. 

If we are to take the questionnaire seriously, Dick Is a 
man who Is able to carry out his views In actual practice and 
who twst feel secure and confortmble In his Job. Fron the 
several answers which Dick does give, one gets the picture of 
a DOderate aan following the middle course? ho endors*5s 
gradual change with noderate planning, expresses a concern 
for structure, and exhibits a wlllingneso to aake soae room 
for the new« 




«p-nt::::;^ - b.„..,,, ^^^^^^ 

^I'-s and practi. ' """" 

,1": -e»e.a.. Itl"'^ °^ — P««.„ 

on'::"' - - o. . 

''ana,.,, P"Par,r or rutur, eui.ens 

• -et or pa.„, " --''-I approach .0 cW 

"°t hold th to ch„ ^ 

tho new , ' """"^l «avays bo . 

'^e. the school •« « ^^i^Juals over chi5« 

tk- * '^'derate mafl Wh« ^sponses 

"'Tenc,.. '° °^'en hav, to 

straddle 
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Barbnrn Kurz (Elonontary Supopvlsor, Brunswick Schooli, 1970 «,) 



Barbara's vlevrs and practices in regard to educntlonaX 
change and those oX the Jordan Acres School as she sees them 
are alike in her responses to seven of the questions. Barbara 
believes that she shares with Jordan Acres a gradual approach 
to change, with moderate planning, but being ready to -throw 
the rascala out" when necessary. She sees herself and Jordan 
Aoren as emphasizing the Inner person over outer changes in 
behavior, the mind over the heart, establishing new structure 
over working for changes within existing structure, and the 
school's role as preparer of future good citizens over ^ts rola 
of social change agent. 

•Perhaps more Important Indications of Barbara's approach 
to change in education can be found in her responsfts to the 
remaining questions, where her own views differ from the way 
she perceives Jordan Acres. The distinction which t»he sees 
between her views and her actual practice serves to highlight 
the differences. 

Barbara Is concerned norrt with "variety of opportunity" 
and "letting be" than with "structure and focus." But in 
actual practice. I.e. in carrying out the clay to day responsi- 
bilities of her job, she aust concern herself more with 
structure and focus, recognizing the realities of the Jordan 
Acres situation. This same analysis holds true In rep'ard to 
emphasizing the present In a child's life as opposed to 
helping hlo or her reach a future goal (a.g., the next higher 
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;,:«r«de). Individual over «tnictur«i ^ 

.h„ c.„. .„„ -"in, 

■hould be sradu«l . eeneral (e.g., that it 

rftcnep than Korklnp- vithi« 

......... '->■ 

woTK With the ohlld «. « 

•"^"-"^^^"^ 1„ 

eo«n.„ltr. a«d teaching the - ' °' 

cning the rcany equftllyl Th«o- 
Ideals Kith Which B-rv ^""^ ^^'^ 

"'nich Barbara concurs, but whm 

(•t least at the tl^. «h 

"® tltte she responded to 

b.7ond the cap.Mllti.. „r tuTT^ 

Acres School. 
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APPENDIX B 
LIST OP PERSONS INTERVIEWED 



(The description of their role or relation to the school 
•ystea is the one they had during the time epen under review 
by the research project, 1970-1975. In the. case of name change, 
•inco then, the name appears as used by the person at the tlae 
of the interview). 
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••yl* AiMworth 
ttory Albert 
: *odrey r. Alexander 

Arris 

*lrk n. Barnes 
Oaaiel w. Baal 
B«t«ey Battis 

Begin 
Janice Bennett 
William s. Bennett 
Al fieaudoin 
Corliss A. Blake 
Rachel B. BlaJce 

Diane Black 
Williaa H. Blood 
^elyn Bryant 

^isy Bond 

Robert Bourgault 

Betsey Bowen 

l^llen Bownan-Neilly 

***«y E. Brewer 
Bonnie Bell Bustard 
Brownie Carson 
*ob«rt Certain 
Michael Chspko 
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Brunswick teacher, Jordan Acres 
Upward Bound student 

Brunswick School Board 

"Pw-rd Bound student, Bowdoln etudont 

Preeport teacher. Kindergarten 

Upward Bound student 

Preeport citizen 

Freeport School Board 

I'-incipal. Middle School. Preeport 

Preeport citizen/parent 

Brunswick. Special Education Teacher 

Freeport School Board 

Brun..ie, Teachers' Aide. Jordan 

Brunswick. cUrk at Jordan Acres 
Maine Teacher. Association negotiator 
Brunswick t.achor, Jordan Acres 
Brunswick teacher, Longfellow School 
Brunswick teacher. Jordan Acres 
Upward Bound student 
Upward Bound teacher 
superintendent. Freeport School, 
Bowdoiapaculty/upward Bound teacher 
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Marilyn chase 
Philip Chase, Jr. 
Kancy R. Clark 

John N. Cole 
Elissa Congor 
Ernc^st CottCA 
Herbert Coursen 
Kay Coveil 
«az Ah Cox 
3dc!;r»rd Crosman 

S^eny Demers 

Marianne Deschaines 
Carol Dolloi'f 

Susan Dolloff 
Helen Doyle 
Kathy Duffy 
Steph Duplessis 
Phyllis Estes 
Linda Ewin? 
Henry L, Favreau 
Vera Field 

Merton D. (Bud) Pilljaore 
Gordon Finnemore 
Peg Fisher 
Ray Fisher 
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Brunswick speech therapist 

Freeport Middle School teacher 

Brunswick High School teacher. 
President Halne Teachers Association 

Bruns-v:ick citizen/Editor, Maine Times 

Collins Brook School staff 

Upward Bound student 

Bowdoin Faculty/Upward Bound teacher 

Brunswick teacher, Jordan Acres 

Collir.s Brook School pupil 

Principal, Brunswick Jordan Acres 
Elementary School 

Principal, Brunswick Longfellow 
Elementary School 

Upward Bound student 

Brunswick citizen, parent; Collins 
Brook School, parent 

Collins Brook School, pupil 

Brunswick teacher, Jordan Acres 

Upward Bound student ■ 

Upward Bound, Assistant to the Director 
Freeport School Board menvber 
Upward Bound student 
Brunswick School Board member 
Brunswick teacher, Longfellow School 
Freeport School Board, Chairman 
Upward Bound student 

Freeport citizen/parent-Upward Bound* teache 

Freeport citizen/parent-Upward Bound 
teacher 
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■ ^^"^"^ A. Freeman 

f^t R, calle 

Garland 
Sue Carvais 
«09er Gilbert 
J«cJc Clatter 
fij^«n Gottlieb 

«^tha Gottlieb 
*• ^. (Roy) Greaaon 
^eter Crua 

^th Gruninger 
'tary Haggerty 

Harry Harrington 
^*uth Harris 
i^aul Hazelton 

^^isciUa Hinckley 
Bridget Healy 
^•^B h. Hodge 

•3royce flopjcine 
^l«n Horowitz 



Upward Bound student 
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Collins Brooif c^u 

Assistant/teacher istrative 
«"-vic. teacher, aoraa„ .„es 
Bowdoin facm7f> 

Brunswick cl^^, ^ "««icte< 

''"eport School Board .e»i,er 
Upward Bound student 

Broo. school, teacher 
Upward Bound teacher 

B"%Ts%^-i'^-r-^^^ 

-^Tlc^oll'-^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
B-n'&''i:,"„|f c'5:„C-I|.e, Chairs, 
B^sii-cr^^-'^ -^-teer aide, 

P'^eeport teacher, Soule eIph, . 
B^-swICc tea H ^^^-'-ry School 

^ '^"cher, Jordan Acres 
Upward Bound teacher 

Co^r^tef'o^'u'j^^ra'ilSnd"' 
Upward Bound student 

^"eport school Board n,e:nber 

Principal Pr«» Committee 
School^"'' ''"^Port Soule Elementary 

^-icx teacher, Jordan Acres 
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Charlotte Howard 

Paul Hurlburt 

Patricia Hutchinson 

Mildred Jones 

Rick Xarg 

Harcia Keith 
Janie xellem 
Barbara D. Xurz 
Anne Lad ley 
John B. Lad ley 
Sam Lad ley 
Lisa La Joie 
Marilyn La Joie 
Donna LaPierre 
£d Lee 

Dan Levine 

Richard Lord 
Dorothy MacKenzie 
Cynthia R. McLaughlin 
Mary Grace Mellow 
Halton Merrill 

Alan E. Miller 

Marcella Morin 
Pat Morrison 



Upward Bound/ Assistant to the 
Director 

Principal, Brunswick Middle School' 

Brunswick teacher, Jordan Acres 

Frceport teacher. Kindergarten 

Collins Brook School teacher 

Preeport Elementary Supervisor 

Collins Brook School teacher 

Brunswick Elementary Supervisor 

Collins Brook School/parent 

Collins Brook School/parent 

Collins Brook School/pupil 

Preeport High School/student 

Preeport citizen/parent 

Brunswick teacher, Jordan Acres 

Upward Bound teacher/Project research 
assistant 

Bowdoin faculty. Upward Bound teacher. 
Chairman, Upward Bound Advisory . 
Committee 

Brunswick citizen 

Brunswick teacher, Jordan Acres 

Preeport High School teacher 

Upward Bound student 

preeport. President of Freeport 
Teachers Association, Principal of 
the Middle School 

Brunswick citizen, parent. Upward 
Bound teacher 

Upward Bound student 

Preeport School Board member 
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Micfaols 

|^' lob«rt Kunn 
^<Min O'Brien 
O'Brien 
J«rry Oleson 
I Surl i». Ornsby 
^nnon Paljner 
'^^<»»ie Pennington 
Vida PesJcay 
-tJoe Polaner 
Hwrlon F. (Pic; Pottlt 
Jo»h Praver 
^^rt E. Redding 

Carla RensenbrinJc 

TrinJc, Greta, Ui^la 
KensenbrinJc 

Oebbift Ries 

Shirley Roper 

J«dy Roulliard 

Stephen Re id 
Ann Riley 
mimtore Ro3« 
'^ooffl** Schooler 
SchwenJc 
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rreeport School Board member 

Brunswick citizen^ m^iobe- n'-,..^ 
conanittees for Jordan^;e -fw^^ 

Bowdoin faculty. Upward Bound teacher 

rreeport School Board member 

Frceport teacher, Soule Elementary School 

i^reeport High School teacher 

Brunswick School 3oard member 

Upward Bound student 

Collins Brook Scr.ool teacher 

Brunswick, teaching consultant 

^reepcrt teac.ex. Middle School 

rreeport School Board, Chairman 

Collins Brook School student 

Sl^I^to^Ient'^^^^"^^-' Acting 

Sntarr^^'"' """^ ^^^^ 
Collins Brook School, pupils 

Bowdoin ;.'tudent, Jordan Acres 
volunteer aide ^cres 

Upward Bound student 

Brunswick teachers' aide, Jordan Acre. 

Upward Bound, Assistant Director 
Brunswick School Board, Chairman 
Brunswick School Board, Chairman 
Freeport, School Counsellor 
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Herman Schweiilc 

Alfred Scnter 

Carol Shaw 

Dorothy G. Shea 

Jin Shepperd 

Lisa Shepperd 

Kin Shepperd 

Alison Shipc&an 

Helen Small 

i^inda Smith 
Ron Snyder 

Reed Stanley 
Ernie Stallworth 
Kora Thompson 
Joseph Threadgill 
Mary Tiismerman 
Andy VanSicklo 
Sally Vogel 

Doris Vladimiroff 
Dick Watson 
Lea Watson 
Sharon Watson 
Donal-ii f. Wealc^ / Jr. 
Bur4 Wellington 

.'Siiaar. ^■'^r'-t6 

IMargaret C . y^hi ^ ohr^use 
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Freeport citizen, parent; Collin* 
Brook School, parent 

Brunswick citizen 

Brunswick teacher, Jordan Acres 

Brunswick teacher, Jordan Acres 

Collins Brook School, business laeuiager 

Collins Brook School, student 

Freeport teacher, Soule Eleaentary School 

Brunswick, librarian Jordan Acres 

Brunswick teacher, Longfellow School 

Collins Brook School teacher 

Brunswick, Acting Superintendent 

Upward Bound student 

Reporter, Bath-Brunswick TiJies Record 

Brunswick teacher, Jordan Acres 

Upward Bound teacher 

Brunswick teacher, Jordan Acres 

Collins Brook School student 

Freeport Elementary Reading Prograa, 
Director 

Upward Bound, Director 

Collins Brook School, Director 

Collins Brook School, teacher 

Collins Brock School, co-Director 

Brunswick teacher, Jordan Acres 

Collins Brook School, teacher 

Freeport Kiddle School, librarian 

Collins Brook School, teacher 

Freeporc teachers' aide, Scule Eleacntary 
School 
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teacher. Jordan Acres 

Brunwick teacher, Jordan Acres 
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